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With this number we complete the second volume of the Register. Al- 
though we have had to encounter many difficulties and hinderances in the first 
stages of a work, exacting a very large amount of labour and expenditure, 
still we believe that our original plan has been faithfully carried out. We 
have, in all the numbers, given a digested summary of the leading events of 
the times, carefully and impartially prepared—a body of statistical informa- 
tion invaluable for future reference—a miscellaneous department which has 
been received with general approval—and a chronicle and obituary for every 
quarter, witha large body of important official documents; forming, altogether, 
such a Register and Magazine as we promised to the public. 

In the present number, according to our original intention, we have embod- 
ied in the Historical Register of the United States, the debates in Congress 
on the great and absorbing questions now before the people, which must prove 
acceptable to all who wish to be possessed of the political history of the 
country. 

In relation to our time of publication, we wish it to be borne in mind by all 
our subscribers, that unlike most other periodicals, the very nature and ar- 
rangement of the work, prevent its coming out at the beginning of a month. 
If, for instance, the June number were issued from the press before the 20th 
of that month, we could not embrace in it the chronicle and obituary for 
May, nor would we be able to write out the history for the preceding quarter; 
we are therefore, necessarily compelled to consume the greater part of June 
in getting through the press a June number. The same cause must produce 
a like result at every period of publication hereafter. 
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UNITED STATES. 


The new year found the United States in a condition singu! larly | 
perous. With every foreign nation they were not only at peace, | 
seemingly on terms of cordial amity. Never had their national 
racter stood so high. Their military success in the Mexican wa 
shed a new lustre on their civil polity, and procured for it an adiira- 
tion and respect which its fitness to promote human happiness hai 
never before attained. The country was blessed, too, with ple nty 
well as peace. Provisions of all kinds were abundant, and agric ultur 
was more than compensated by the quantity of its products for their 
extraordinary cheapness. The profits of some classes of manufacturers 
were indeed somewhat reduced, but they were still able to carry | 
their business: and all the other classes profited by their partial loss 
The rich mines of California opened a new field to the shipping inte- 
rests and commercial enterprise, which they had otherwise wanted 

But in the midst of so many causes of public gratulation, there v 
seen on the horizon a dark spot which, already disturbing the har 
of our public councils, caused lively anxiety for the more serious s! 
it portended. This was the question of domestic slavery, whi 
viewed so differently by the states which have it and those whic! 
exempt from it: by reason of which diversity the sympathies of 
half of them are in constant collision with the fe elings of self-prese 
tion in the other. As this discrepancy of sentiment has been stea 
growing in importance since the Declaration of Independence, a ! 
of its progress may not be uninteresting, and may, moreover, mak 
better able to estimate the danger which most threatens our socia! 
mony, and, perhaps, our politic al unity. 

As an element of discord in the distribution of political power am 
the several States on the one hand, and of their liability to taxation 
the other, it first manifested itself in the old Congress, in framing 
articles of confederation. 

In determining the quotas of the different States of the money 
expended for their common defenc e, after it was decided that the) 
should be in the ratio of their respective populations, the slaveholding 
States proposed that slaves should not be counted, they being mere’ 
species of property, while the other States insisted that, as num 
were an index of wealth, the whole population, whether bond or ‘ree. 
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should be reckoned. A member from Virginia, Mr. Harrison, pro- 
posed, by way of compromise, that two slaves should be counted as 
one free man, there probably being that difference in the productive 
yowers of the two classes, as there actually was in their wages. Seven 
States, however, voted against the discrimination, five in favour of it, 
and Georgia was divided ; so that in bearing the burdens of government, 
no distinction was made between free men and slaves. 

In the convention which framed the constitution of the United States, 
in 1739, the question again occurred in apportioning the representatives 
among the several States, when a different rule was adopted. It was 
there agreed by the two parties, by way of compromise, that both in 
the distribution of power in the house of representatives and in the lia- 
bility to direct taxes, five slaves should be deemed equivalent to three 
freemen: so that the slaveholding States had no representation for 
two-fifths of their slaves, and a correspondent exemption from direct 
taxes. 

The subject, though thus settled by the constitution, failed to give 
general satisfaction, and both parties objected to the compromise as 
unjust to their respective divisions. The free States maintained that 
slaves being as decidedly property in the south as horses and cattle 
were with them, had no better claim to be represented, and ought to 
be excluded altogether ; while the slaveholding States insisted that slaves 
being persons, part of the human family, and whose labour contributed 
to the wealth and revenue of the state, ought no more to be left out in 
the estimates of population than women and children, who are equally 
excluded from political rights, and therefore ought all to be counted 
They further added that as direct taxes were but occasional, and may 
become entirely disused, the slaveholding States lost their full share of 
representation, without receiving the compensation intended by the 
compromise. 

At first, slavery was regarded by the northern and southern divi- 
sions of the States merely as it affected their political power or liability 
to taxation; but, after a while, a new element of far greater influence 
than they mingled in the controversy. This was sympathy for the 
enslaved race. It is remarkable that this sentiment, which the wildest 
fervour engendered by the French revolution had not been able to 
evoke, made its appearance after that moral effervescence had passed 
away. It probably owed its new force to the discussions on both sides 
of the Atlantic on the enormities of the slave trade, to the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves in the British West Indies, and to the unceasing 
taunts of Europeans against Americans for being slaveholders while 
they professed the principles of liberty and equality. 

The discordant feelings, thus enforced, first fully manifested them- 
selves in the year 1818, when a bill having been introduced into Con- 
gress for the admission of the Missouri territory into the Union as a 
State, an amendment was proposed to it on the 19th of February, 1819, 
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which prohibited the further introduction of slavery into the new State. 
and provided that all slaves born within the State should be free, byt 
might be held to service until the age of 25. The bill, thus amended, 
passed the house of representatives by a small majority, but the proviso 
respecting slaves having been struck out by the senate, and each house 
adhering to the ground it had taken, the bill was lost. 

The subject excited a lively interest, which, however, was confined 
chiefly to the politicians, and both parties in Congress prepared for the 
contest at the succeeding session. The warm and protracted discussion 
that then ensued, enlisted the feelings of the whole nation, and for a 
brief interval the permanency of the Union, which had seemed exempt 
from all danger, except in the minds of a timid few, from the growing 
power of the west, was all at once threatened from a quarter which no 
one had dreamt of. ‘The proposed restriction was discussed as to its 
constitutionality and expediency in both houses, with a zeal and ability 
perhaps never before exhibited in Congress. It was nearly four weeks 
in passing through the committee of the whole in the house of repre- 
sentatives, and when neither party gave the smallest symptom of yield- 
ing, and every patriot was looking with intense anxiety at the result, 
Mr. Clay availed himself of his popularity in the house, then unequalled, 
and his influence as Speaker, to bring about a compromise, by which it 
was agreed that slavery should not thereafter be introduced in any new 
State north of 36° 30’, and that there should be no attempt to prohibit 
it south of that line. 

Though the controversy was thus rendered innocuous for the time by 
the compromise, the feelings that accompanied it were but little allayed: 
and not long afterwards it was revived in petitions from the northern 
States to Congress for the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia. The right to abolish it was vehemently denied by the slaveholding 
States, and viewing the measure as one highly injurious to their inte- 
rests, and perhaps dangerous to their peace, they objected even to the 
reading of such petitions, as well as to their reference; and having suc- 
ceeded in thus rejecting them, the cause of the petitioners acquired 
favour from all those who regarded the right of petition as sacred and 
inviolable. This gave to the abolitionists a strength they had not 
otherwise attained. Year after year these petitions were renewed, and 
being disposed of in the same summary way, they received at home an 
obvious accession of support. If these petitions gave rise to bitter 
altercations in Congress, these same altercations greatly increased the 
popular excitement on the 08 in every part of the Union; a na- 
tural effect of which action and reaction was, that ready materials were 


thus afforded to demagogues and political adventurers of all parties 
to play the patriot by fanning the flames of civil discord. 

During this progress of the controversy, it was furnished with new 
aliment by the acquisition of Texas. The annexation, when first pre- 
sented to the public notice, was viewed with unanimous abhorrence 
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by the northern States, not only because they saw in it the extension 
of slayery, but also a preponderance in the senate of the slaveholding 
States. The overtures of ‘Texas to be admitted into the Union were 
unhesitatingly rejected during the administration of Mr. Van Buren, 
yet but four years afterwards, when other councils prevailed under the 
administration of his immediate successor, the annexation became a 
favourite project both in Mr. Tyler’s cabinet and in the southern States ; 
and, such is the force of party discipline, it received the sanction of se- 
veral of the northern States, and is believed to have mainly decided the 
presidential election in favour of Mr. Polk. 

The opponents of slavery seemed then disposed to redouble their 
efforts to compensate the retrograde movement in the annexation of 
Texas. It being foreseen, during the war with Mexico, that a part 
of her territory would also be annexed to the United States, Mr. 
Wilmot of Pennsylvania brought forward that resolution to interdict 
slavery in all new territories, which, under the name of “ the Wilmot 
proviso,” has acquired so much celebrity. This has ever since been the 
cardinal point on which this agitating controversy has turned. Its 
application to the Oregon territory was opposed by the slaveholding 
States, as out of the sphere of the constitutional powers of Congress, 
and this opposition prevented for the time the organization of a govern- 
ment for that territory. It, however, prevailed at the succeeding ses- 
sion, and President Polk gave his sanction to the bill which contained 
the prohibitory proviso, but, at the same time, declared that he would 
negative any bill regarding the territories acquired from Mexico which 
should contain the same proviso. 

The recent session of Congress was chiefly occupied by this question 
—one party insisting on inserting it in the bills for the territorial go- 
vernments of California and New Mexico, and the other party as stea- 
dily, and with yet more warmth, resisting the attempt. 

Frequent were the occasions when this theme of discord gave rise 

to angry discussion. ‘The first was when a petition was presented in 
the senate by Mr. Benton, from the people of New Mexico, asking for 
a territorial government, denying the claims of Texas to any part of 
their territory, and earnestly protesting against the introduction of 
slavery among them. Mr. Calhoun opposed the reception of the 
petition, which he denounced as “insolent.’”’ The petitioners were 
warmly defended by the member who presented their petition. 
_ Mr. Douglas’ bill for the admission of California and New Mexico 
into the Union, as States, which was mentioned in our last number, 
gave rise, both before and after its reference to a committee, to re- 
peated discussions. The resolutions of several States on the same sub- 
ject, particularly of Virginia, South Carolina, and Florida, against the 
restriction of slavery in the new territories, and of New York in favour 
of it, all called forth animated, and often intemperate debate. 

But this feverish agitation was brought to a crisis by a renewed 
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attempt to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia. Hitherto the 
members from the free States, content with offering the petitions o; 
their constituents for the same object, and urging their reception, had 
generally expressed themselves unwilling to interfere with slavery in 
the district, though they insisted on their right to abolish it. ‘The 
subject was, however, now brought forward by two members, Mr. 
Giddings of Ohio, and Mr. Gott of New York, at their own instance: 
and as has been already stated, both the motion to take the sense o; 
the district on the subject of abolition, and that instructing a commit- 
tee to bring in a bill prohibiting all traffic in slaves in the district, 
passed the house of representatives by small majorities. 

When Mr. Giddings, whose resolution proposed to take the sens: 
of the district upon abolishing slavery in it, was asked whether he 
meant that free negroes and slaves should vote, he replied, that he 
had no regard to difference of colour, but said he would be willing to 
exclude slaves from voting, if the slaveholders were excluded also. 

Mr. Palfrey of Massachusetts, afterwards asked for leave to bring 
in a bill for the direct abolition of slavery in the district, which, as 
well as Mr. Giddings’, was rejected by a small majority. 

This offensive resolution was afterwards reconsidered, on the motion 
of Mr. Stuart of Michigan. His motion was, on the 10th of January, 
supported by Mr. M‘Lane of Maryland, who gave a full detail of the 
laws of that state against the importation of slaves, and who wished 
the subject, if it should be reconsidered, to be referred either to th 
judiciary committee or the committee on the District, to inquire whe- 
ther the slave trade in the District could be constitutionally and legally 
prohibited. The vote for reconsideration was carried by 119 yeas to 
Si noes. 

About the same time, too, a resolution instructing the committee on 
the territories to prohibit slavery, passed the house of representatives 
by 119 votes to 81. 

The sensibility of the members from the Slaveholding states, always 
sufficiently alive on the mere proposition for the interference of Con- 
gress on this delicate subject, was excited to the highest pitch on its 
present success. An informal meeting of those members was imme- 
diately called, and the whole delegations from the fifteen slaveholding 
States attended in the senate chamber on the night of the 22d of De- 
cember. It soon appeared that though all considered the course pursued 
by the majority in the house of representatives to indicate a culpable 
disregard of their rights and interests, they differed widely as to th 
measures to be adopted. While some, in the heat of sudden resent- 
ment, were for staking their continuance in the Union on the interpo- 
sition of the Federal Government on the subject of domestic slavery, 
others were content for the present with remonstrance and an earnes' 
appeal to the justice and prudence of the community. As unanimity 
was important towards success, the more vehement party, in the hop 
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of attaining it, consented to the postponement of their final action, 
which the more moderate, under the belief that the existing fervou: 
would be thereby allayed, had prudently proposed. After some days, 
an address from the southern members of Congress to their constituents 
was submitted to the meeting by Mr. Calhoun. It states forcibly, but 
with temper, the complaints urged by the slaveholding States against 
the northern States for interference in their domestic concerns; it refers 
to the Federal Constitution, in which the institution of slavery, now so 
earnestly and systematically opposed, is distinctly recognised, and the 
rights of the slaveholder are expressly guarantied: without which sanc- 
tion. it is well known, the constitution would not have been adopted. 
It adverts to repeated decisions of the Supreme Court, in which the 
same rights are amply vindicated, all of which sanctions and guaran- 
tees have been disregarded by citizens of the northern States, and either 
evaded or openly violated, for the purpose of compelling the southern 
States to emancipate their slaves. In a review of the Missouri com- 
promise, he states that it was regarded as a permanent adjustment of 
the territorial limits of slavery, yet since the acquisition of California 
and New Mexico, it is no longer respected by the northern States. He 
denies that the Federal Government can rightfully legislate upon the 
subject of slavery, either to extend or restrict it. He insists that, as 
the South contributed even more than its share of men and money to 
the acquisition of the new territories, the principles of justice and 
equality require that they should have the nght of migrating thither 
with their property, including their slaves. He referred to the reso- 
lutions of Mr. Giddings and Mr. Gott, as well as to another by a mem- 
ber from Illinois, which was not acted on, to show that “a greater 
number of aggressive measures, and they ‘more aggravated and dan- 
gerous,’ had been introduced into Congress at the present session, than 
had been ‘for years before.’”? He maintained that this system of 
aggression and encroachment, if suffered “to operate unchecked,”’ must 
end in emancipation, without any formal act of abolition: and should 
that not be the result of the course of aggression now pursued, the 
same object would be obtained by an amendment to the constitution. 
He adverts to the consequences of emancipation, and discriminates be- 
tween its results in this country and the British West Indies; he main- 
tains that the free and servile races of the South cannot live together 
in peace and harmony, except in their present relations; that if emanci- 
pated, the coloured race would, by the natural course of events, obtain 
first a political equality with the whites, and finally an ascendency, by 
which the last would be doomed to a state of degradation, poverty, and 
wretchedness never before experienced bya free and enlightened people. 

He then asks, what is to be done to avert these direful and immi- 
nent evils? and answers, that the slaveholding States must, in the first 
place, be united on this “ vital question ;”’ and then they must convince 
their adversaries that all other questions are considered by the South 
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to be subordinate to this; that by such a course the North might be 
brought to pause in their purposes of aggression, and should that no: 
be the case, the South should be prepared to defend their rights, jn. 
volving their property, prosperity, liberty, and safety, “ without looking 
to the consequences,” for which their assailants, and not they, woul 
be responsible. 

On the motion of Mr. Clayton of Delaware, to lay the whole subject 
on the table, 60 voted in the negative, against 28 in the affirmative. 

On the motion of Mr. Berrien of Georgia, the subject of the address 
was referred to a committee, 41 ayes to 40 noes, and the meeting ai- 
journed to meet in the same place, the senate chamber, on the evening 
of the 22d of January. 

At the meeting in the senate chamber, according to adjournment, « 
substitute for the address offered by Mr. Calhoun, and which was pre- 
pared by Mr. Berrien, was offered, but after some discussion, a majority 
were against its adoption, and preferred the original address. They 
were, however, very similar in character—the principal points of diffe- 
rence being, that the first address was from members of congress to 
their constituents, while the substitute purported to be from individuals 
to the people of the United States. The substitute, too, after detailing 
the grievances of the South, forbore to make any suggestion about the 
redress that should be aimed, but left that expressly for the considera- 
tion of the people. 

We will now notice the other proceedings of Congress on this im- 
portant subject. 

The judiciary committee in the senate, to whom the bill for the ai- 
mission of California and New Mexico together as a State had been 
referred, on the 9th of January submitted an elaborate report on the 
subject. They objected to the bill, first, that it was repugnant to the 
constitution of the United States, which had given to Congress the 
power to admit states into the Union, not to create them, as the bil! 
proposed to do; and, in the next place, that the provision in the bill 
for a future division of the California into other States, was inconsistent 
with the rights of a sovereign State. They further objected to the 
bill on account of the claim made by Texas to the whole of that part 
of New Mexico which lies east of the Rio Grande, since the new State 
would be thereby involved with the State of Texas, in the litigation of 
a question that ought to be previously determined. 

Some days afterwards, Mr. Douglas offered a substitute for the bi!) 
against which the judiciary committee had reported, which was re- 
ceived by the senate: in consequence of which substitute, and of the 
severak amendments offered to it, the subject was referred to a special 
committee * of seven members. 

As chairman of that committee, on the 29th of January, he offered 


* Messrs. Douglas of Illinois, Johnson of Maryland, Jones of Iowa, Clayton of 
Delaware, Davis of Mississippi, Badger of North Carolina, and Niles of Connecticut. 
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amendments to the bill referred to them, by which bill a portion of 
California, according to designated limits, should be set apart as the 
territory of one State, and should be admitted as one of the States of 
the Union, as soon as the people had formed a constitution and estab- 
lished a government; and that the residue of the country acquired from 
Texas should, in like manner, become a State, under the name of New 
Mexico, as soon as it contained the proper number of inhabitants, and 
formed a constitution and state government; by which course he sought 
to obviate the constitutional objection made to his original bill by the 
judiciary committee. 

The question of admitting the new territories was then suffered to 
sleep by both parties, as probably both despaired of obtaining a satis- 
factory vote on it, relative to the subject of slavery; but on the 21st 
of February, Mr. Walker of Wisconsin, revived it in the anomalous 
form of an amendment to an appropriation bill. This amendment de- 
clared that the constitution of the United States, and all the laws con- 
cerning navigation, the impost, the Indian tribes, and the government 
lands, which were of a public nature, and applicable to the new ter1i- 
tory, should be extended to it; and the president was authorized and 
required to establish such regulations in that territory as should be re- 
quisite to administer justice and preserve order. Mr. Bell of Tennessee, 
with a view of testing the sense of the senate, offered an amendment 
to Mr. Walker’s proposition, by which California was forthwith to be 
admitted as a state. He supported it with great zeal and ability, but 
it was unacceptable to both parties: one, because it did not contain the 
Wilmot prohibition—and the other, because the exclusion of slaves, 
by the people of California themselves, would be the almost certain 
consequence of their having the rights of a State. But four members 
voted for the amendment, while thirty-nine voted against it. In the 
course of the debate on Mr. Walker’s proposition, which occupied 
several days, Mr. Drayton of New Jersey, offered an amendment by 
which the president was authorized to establish a temporary govern- 
ment in the new territories, as had been formerly done in Louisiana and 
Florida. He was opposed to Mr. Walker’s amendment, because it 
was without precedent to admit a State before it had gone through the 
stage of territorial government; because it assumes to settle the boun- 
dary between New Mexico and Texas; and because it undertakes to 
extend the constitution of the United States over the new territories. 
There were, moreover, strong objections to the admission of California 
as a State, derived from the circumstances of that country; from the 
insufficiency of its original population—which, probably, did not exceed 
15,000 persons; from the motley character of the adventurers who are 
now flocking thither in pursuit of gold; from its vast area—entirely 
too great for a single State—and, lastly, from the numerous tribes of 
Indians it probably contains, for whose protection, we may, according 
to past experience, find it a most troublesome duty to provide. 
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Mr. Webster said that having opposed all wars which led to th¢ 
acquisition of those territories, and all treaties that ceded them, he was 
not responsible for the present embarrassing state of things, which he 
had always foreseen. He was, however, not disposed to dwell on the 
past, nor yet to look too far into the future, but to look only to the 
present, which is sufficient to occupy us. For this single object he had 
laid a proposition before the senate, to provide a temporary govern- 
ment for these territories.* He thought that, for the present, their 
government must be substantially military, the first object being to 
keep the peace. He was opposed to all amendments to the appropri- 
ation bill which provided a government for these territories, there being 
another bill before the senate, more suited to the purpose, and better 
deserving the consideration of the senate. If that bill failed, he should 
submit his proposition, by way of amendment, to the bill from the house, 
which extended the revenue laws to the territories. . He was also op- 
posed to the extension of those laws to the territories, because it gave 
unnecessary power to the executive, and would prove at once expen- 
sive and nugatory, as had been the result of a similar provision for 
Florida. 

Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, supported Mr. Walker’s amendment. After 
vindicating the democratic party for their agency in the acquisition of 
the new territories, he addressed an argument ad hominem to the sup- 
porters of General Taylor’s election, to show their inconsistency in 
objecting to the discretionary powers which the proposed amendment 
conferred on the President, while those who opposed his election show 
no such want of confidence. He argued against Mr. Drayton’s amend- 
ment, as not going far enough; and then assailed Mr. Webster's, 
because he was for giving to the territories a military government, 
which he thought both unconstitutional and inexpedient, and which, 
moreover, was inconsistent with Mr. Webster’s exclusion of martial 
law. He also objected to the provision for retaining “the existing 
laws ”’ of the territories, as repugnant to our settled principles of juris- 
prudence, &c. He maintained, at some length, that the constitution 
of the United States did extend to the new territories, they being ac- 
quired by treaties, which is a part of the supreme law of the land. He 
urged that the people of the slaveholding States ought not to be ex- 
cluded from the new territories, as they virtually would be by excluding 
their slaves, whose labour was as well suited to working mines as was that 
of free men. He defended those States from the charge of wishing to 
secede from the Union, which, however, he insisted they had the con- 


* According to this proposition, the President was authorized to hold possession 
of California and New Mexico, and there maintain the authority of the United States, 
for which purpose, and to preserve order, he might send such part of the army and 
navy as he deemed necessary. That until the end of the succeeding session of Con- 
gress, unless Congress should sooner provide for the government of those territories, 
the existing laws should be maintained, provided, however, that martial law show. 
not be declared. 
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stitutional right to do; and justified himself for the part he had taken 
in calling the meeting of the southern members of Congress, in the senate 
chamber, a few nights before. 

The debate was continued the next day by Mr. Walker. He laid 
great stress on the necessity for immediate action, as admitted by all 
who had spoken on the subject. He professed himself disappointed 
that the senator from Massachusetts, to whose political wisdom he 
had been accustomed to look with reverence, had suggested nothing 
adequate to the exigency of the occasion. He examined Mr. Web- 
ster’s amendments, in detail, for the purpose of showing that they 
were either superfluous or inefficient. He denied that his proposition 
was new in its essential points, or that it undertook to settle the boun- 
dary line between the United States and Texas, but that it merely 
applied to that territory west of the Rio del Norte that is beyond dis- 
pute. The claim of Texas was purposely left undisturbed. He main- 
tained that the constitution of the United States extended to the terri- 
tories, and while he was as much opposed to slavery as any one, if the 
constitution permitted the introduction of slaves into the territories, 
he was willing to let them go; and though that instrument may not, 
by its own inherent force, reach the new territories, its provisions 
might, as Mr. Berrien of Georgia asserted, certainly be extended to 
them by an act of legislature. This proposition was here denied by 
Mr. Drayton, and defended by Mr. Berrien. Mr. Walker vindicated 
the southern States from the charge of being less attached to the Union 
than the northern, and made references to a northern confederacy in 
1804, to Aaron Burr, and the Hartford Convention; and he again in- 
sisted that this was the time to meet this question of slavery and ami- 
cably settle it. 

Mr. Hale of New Hampshire, after jocularly adverting to some of 
the topics of declamation of those who had gone before him, denied 
that the constitution of the United States, with all its elasticity, could 
be made to extend over these territories. If its provisions could be 
extended by legislation, they could in the same manner be taken away. 
It could be extended to no people who were not parties to it, or who 
did not assent to its provisions. He then referred to the course taken 
at the preceding session on the Oregon bill, the appointment of a spe- 
cial committee, the passage, in the senate, of the bill that committee 
reported, and, finally, its rejection by the house. It was then found 
necessary to meet the question boldly, it was so met, and ‘its settle- 
ment very easily effected.” The same thing could now be done. He 
warmly remonstrated against planting slavery in the new territories, 
against the instructions of the legislatures of every free State in the 
l nion. He said that when they had “tried and failed, it would be 
time enough to tell their constituents they could not succeed.” He 
warned northern members who were afraid to meet this question of the 
late which awaited them on returning to their constituents, and he 
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was for no amendment, no experiment, no compromise of any sort, but 
for adhering to the old ordinance of 1787, “‘ which perpetually ex- 
cluded slavery from the North Western territory.” : 

Mr. Butler of South Carolina had been inclined to vote for the 
amendment offered by Mr. Drayton until he had heard the reasoys 
offered in support of it. He had understood Mr. Drayton to say that 
if the constitution could be extended to the new territories, Congress 
ought not to extend it, as it might give to the South some advantage 
in the present contest. He pressed with great force the monstrous 
injustice of seeking to withhold from the South any rights or benefits 
which the constitution conferred on them. He then argued that the 
constitution, the moment that territories are acquired by treaty, at- 
taches itself to them—though the machinery of courts and officers may 
be wanting; and he asked whether Congress could make a distinction 
between the ports of California and New York as to the revenue laws, 
or whether if the people of the territories gave aid to ihe enemy they 
would not be guilty of treason. He preferred the amendment of Mr. 
Walker, because it provides that the Constitution should be, if it was 
not already in force in the territories; because he was opposed to any 
further compromises in which he had no faith; because it may put this 
subject beyond the control of agitating politicians; and may enable the 
people of California to make a constitution for themselves. In what- 
ever way they might decide the question of slavery, he should acqui- 
esce. He adverted in conclusion to a remark of Mr. Drayton that the 
highest honors of the republic had been bestowed on southern poli- 
ticians, and remarked that the fact was not attributable to the institu- 
tions of the South, but because those eminent men had won the confi- 
dence of their fellow citizens, and because, perhaps, northern men were 
less ambitious of political honors. 

Mr. Webster remarked that the member from South Carolina hai 
said that the northern States have not observed the compromises of the 
constitution; and though he was not bound to take up a glove that 
was thrown to the world, yet if Mr. Butler would inform the senate 
wherein Massachusetts had broken those compromises, it would be his 
duty to defend the State he represented, if able to do so. He denied 
that a law could extend the constitution of the United States to the 
territories—“ the thing was utterly impossible.” The whole autho- 
rity of Congress on this subject is derived from the brief clause in the 
constitution concerning territories, and we have never had a ¢errifory 
governed as the United States are governed, for while it remains a 
terrigory it is no part of the United States. 

Mr. Calhoun combated this doctrine, and maintained that the con- 
stitution interprets itself in pronouncing itself to be “ the supreme law 
of the land.” It is the supreme law, not merely within the limits of 
the States, but wherever our flag waves. He said that the member 
from Massachusetts admitted that the fundamental principles of the 
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constitution applied to the territories, and he asked if there could be a 
more fundamental principle than that all the States had a community of 
interest in all that belongs to the Union, and that there should be perfect 
equality among them. On expressing some doubt whether the Supreme 
Court had decided that the constitution did not extend to the territo- 
ries, Mr. Webster replied that they had so decided, and urged further 
arguments in support of the doctrine, when a spirited discussion took 
place, in which both of the senators spoke several times. 

Mr. Douglas was desirous that the senate should take up the bill 
he had introduced for the admission of California rather than discuss 
this amendment, but the senate adjourned without taking the question. 

When the subject was resumed on the 28th, Mr. Bell offered ex- 
planation of his former speech on the subject, which he said had been 
misrepresented by other members, and he, at the same time, replied to 
the arguments of Mr. Webster that the constitution of the United 
States did not extend to the territories, in which he questioned the 
fact of a decision by the supreme court on this point. He was followed 
by Mr. Underwood, of Kentucky, who urged further arguments on 
the same side, drawn both from the words of the constitution and the 
principles of international law. He was for allowing the people of 
California and New Mexico to settle the question of p toed for them- 
selves, by organizing for them territorial governments, but not by 
creating them into States, to which he was opposed. ‘T’o refuse these 
people the right to settle this question for themselves is injustice to the 
southern States, and despotism to the territories. The debate was 
continued by Mr. Hunter of Virginia, and Mr. Westcott of Florida, 
in favour of the amendment, and Mr. Niles of Connecticut who was 
opposed to it, both for the large powers it vested in the President, and 
because it might be used to get around the Mexican Jaw that excludes 
slavery. Mr. Hunter disclaimed any such purpose as had apparently 
been imputed to him by the senator from Connecticut, on whom he 
retorted with some asperity, and stated that in supporting Mr. Walker’s 
proposition he was actuated only by a desire to settle this vexed ques- 
tion, and give peace, order, and government to the territories. The 
question being then taken on Mr. Drayton’s amendment which simply 
gave to the President the power to provide a temporary government 
for the territories, it was rejected by 47 nays to 8 yeas. 

Before the question was taken on Mr. Walker’s amendment, the 
part relative to the extension of the United States was modified by these 
words with his consent, “so far as its provisions can be applied to the 
conditions of a territory.” Mr. Underwood offered an amendment 
which impliedly denied the claim of Texas to a part of the province of 
New Mexico, which was on that account opposed by the senators from 
Texas, Mr. Houston and Mr. Rusk, and also by Mr. Webster, who 
wished to remain uncommitted on that question. Mr. Underwood in- 
sisted that his amendment was no more an expression of opinion on 
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the Texas boundary than Mr. Walker’s. It was however rejecte( 
The original amendment was then passed by 29 votes to 27. 

The preceding debate took place in committee of the whole, ani 
two days afterwards, when the appropriation bill being before the se- 
nate as reported, the discussion on Mr. Walker’s amendment was :e- 
newed with unabated vigour. 

Mr. Dix, of New York, noticed in succession the propositions o{ 
Mr. Bell, which had been disposed of, and the three others yet befor 
the senate—that is, Mr. Douglas’ bill for the admission of new teri- 
tories as States, the bill from the house to provide for the collection oj 
revenue in the new territories, and Mr. Walker’s amendment to the 
appropriation bill, which last he considered the most objectionable oi 
all. He pointed out the difference between this amendment and th 
cases of Louisiana and Florida, which have been relied on as prece- 
dents. He then referred to the debates of the convention which formed 
the Federal Constitution, to show that no State should be admitted jn 
the Union until it had gone through a course of probation as a terr- 
tory ;—and that this consideration was particularly applicable to C,ii- 
fornia, which differed in so many ways from the other States that had 
been admitted into the Union. He thought that territorial goverr- 
ments should be organized for California and New Mexico, and the 
slavery should be there prohibited by Congress. He then gave a his- 
torical review of slavery in the United States, down to the Ordinane: 
of 1787, which excluded slavery from the north western territories. In 
this review he cited Mr. Jefferson’s plan for the government of th 
north western territories, laid before the old Congress in 1784, which 
proposed to divide it into ten States, then designated by name ani 
boundary; and as it contained an express prohibition of slavery in th: 
form of a proviso, such prohibition ought henceforth to be known as 
“the Jefferson proviso.” He adverted to the uniform opposition ot 
some of the southern States, especially Virginia, to the slave trade, ant 
to the abolition of slavery in Mexico, first declared in 1829, and atter- 
wards confirmed in 1837 and 1844, and insisted that the introduction 
of slaves into the new territories would be unjust to them. In answer 
to the question of a member whether he considered that any injustic: 
would result to California by allowing them to do as they please in this 
matter, he replied, that he was in favour of doing what the fathers 0! 
the republic had done as to the north western territory ;—of prevent- 
ing the extension of what they considered, and he considered, a great 
evil. He proceeded to show that slaves were not needed in the new 
territories, but added that they had been carried, and always would be 
carried whithersoever they are not prohibited, of which he considere( 
Missouri an instance. 

He said that when those who supported the Mexican war wer 
charged with the intention of acquiring territories with the view of car- 
rying slaves thither, the charge was indignantly repelled; yet in the 
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first attempt to establish a government in the territories thus acquired, 
“the right is insisted on, the purpose is confessed.”” He then adverted 
to the negotiation of the Mexican treaty, during which the Mexican 
Commissioners expressed the utmost abhorrence at the introduction ot 
slavery in the territory they ceded. He concluded with referring to 
the instructions from the State of New York on this subject two years 
ago, and he declared now, as he declared then, she never would give 
her consent that slavery should be carried where it does not exist, but 
that in whatever wey the question should be settled, her devotion to 
the Union would remain unshaken. 

Mr. Dickinson, of New York, was in favour of Mr. Walker’s amend- 
ment. Ig answer to the objections urged against it, he said that the 
powers it proposed to vest in the President were not greater than had 
been given in the cases of Louisiana and Florida: and that the charac- 
ter of the motley population in California, which his colleague had 
urged against the amendment, presented a strong argument in its fa- 
vour, as it subjected them to the restraints of civil government. He 
spake of the rapid advancement of these States since their independence, 
notwithstanding the existence of slavery in one-half of them, and said 
it had been wisely decided to prefer union with slavery, to slavery 
without union. He remarked that the frantic outcry against slavery 
was not confined to fanatics, as some allege, but was also raised by po- 
litical ambition. The Ordinance of 1787 was passed before we had a 
constitution of the United States, but the case is very different now— 
besides, both the temporary and permanent governments established by 
that ordinance were to pay their quotas of the federal debts, which no 
one would now think of imposing on the territories. He denied that 
Congress stands in the same relation to the people of the territories that 
a state legislature does to the people of a state, or that Congress had a 
right, under the constitution, to legislate for the people of a territory. 
Congress may legislate for the property of territories, and may pre- 
scribe general enactments to aid the infant settlements in forming a go- 
vernment; and to this course the people of the territories had assented. 
He urged that the people of New York were less excited on the sub- 
ject of slavery than was represented by those who claim to speak for 
them. They regard it indeed as an evil, and they abolished it when it 
suited them to do so, but they know that it did not originate under the 
constitution, and they are willing to leave its sins and vexations, as 
well as its profits, with the States that still tolerate it. He referred to 
the rights of the slaveholder under the constitution, and said it is as much 
a violation of the letter and spirit of that constitution to harbor a fu- 
gitive from the laws of a State, as “ to protect a fugitive from justice.”’ 
The North, he said, as a people, wanted not this race among them, and 
that the races cannot exist together “ upon terms of equality,”’ without 
degrading both. He thought nothing could subvert this happy Union 
but “the formation of sectional parties,” to create which is “ the evil 
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tendency of the times.” He believed, however, that the greatest dan. 
ger had passed away. 

He did not consider himself bound by instructions, on which topic 
he dilated. He thought it better to meet this agitation now than here- 
after, as it must progressively increase, if not immediately checked. He 
insisted that New York, in spite of the efforts of desperate politicians, 
would respect the rights of other States, and would stand by “the 
principles of non-interference and the constitution.’? He concluded 
with professions of his fidelity to her interests and wishes. 

Mr. Johnson, of Georgia, dilated upon the importance of providing 
a government for our new possessions on the Pacific, on account of the 
large number of our citizens who were attracted thither by the gold 
mines ; of the revenue we should derive from impost, and the extensive 
commerce likely to be carried on with China and other eastern coun- 
tries from those territories. He adverted to the special committee ap- 
pointed at the last session, on the subject of a territorial government 
for Oregon, and the several points which the North conceded by way 
of compromise, and gave in detail the history of the passage of the bill 
which passed the senate by a large majority, but failed in the house of 
representatives,—the consequence of which failure had been that citi- 
zens of the southern States have not gone to California ; and the north- 
ern States were alone reaping the benefit of the gold mines. He was, 
therefore, in favour of the amendment, which if we did not adopt, we 
must either pass the territorial bill sent from the house, or admit these ter- 
ritories as States, or consign them to the horrors of anarchy. Of the three 
alternatives presented, he greatly preferred Mr. Walker’s proposition. 
He maintained that the territories were thé common property of the 
several States, that the federal government was merely their trustee, 
and that they could not be admitted into the Union without the con- 
sent of the States, though he agreed that such consent might be inferred 
from the consent of Congress; and he added that if Congress were to 
attempt to impose unreasonable or unequal conditions on a new State, 
it would be justified in forming for itself an independent government, 
as Mr. Lowndes had shown on the Missouri question. He objected to 
Mr. Douglas’ proposition for the immediate admission of California 
into the Union as contrary to established usage, and on several accounts 
inexpedient. He said it was insisted that no bill for a territorial go- 
vernment could be passed unless it contained the Wilmot proviso, and, 
therefore, the south were urged to vote for a bill (Mr. Douglas’) 
which would lead to the same result. He could not be operated on by 
this threat, though he would not vote against the admission of the ter- 
ritories, because they would exclude slavery, provided they had gone 
through the usual course of probation. He wished this question settled, 
as did all the southern States, provided it could be done on terms con- 
sistent with their honor and safety, and that, almost without a dissent- 
ing voice, at the last session, they supported the Missouri compromise. 
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He referred then to other points of controversy between the North and 
the South, particularly the laws passed to prevent the recapture of fu- 
gitive slaves, and an attempt to interdict the trade in slaves. He in- 
sisted that a part of New Mexico and California was adapted to slave 
labour, and he defended the institution of slavery in the abstract by re- 
ference to several passages in the Old and New Testament. That thus 
sanctioned by religion, it was also expressly recognised and protected 
by the constitution, and that the peace, the prosperity, the honor and 
safety of the southern States were all staked in defending it. All they 
asked of Congress was non-interference. The South was devoted to 
the Union, but it was the Union which was formed “to establish jus- 
tice, ensure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty.” 

Mr. Niles considered all the propositions to provide for the new ter- 
ritories to have been framed for the purpose of escaping the great ques- 
tion the subject presented, and which it was their duty to meet. He 
adverted playfully to the zeal of Mr. Douglas and Mr. Walker on this 
subject, and to the disputed claim of originating it made by Mr. Foote. 
He said the discussion had all been on one side, with the exception of 
what was said by Mr. Dix. He proceeded to reply to Mr. Dickinson 
of New York, and first as to the great agitation caused by this ques- 
tion, for which the other side and Mr. Dickinson himself were chiefly 
responsible. He affirmed that the Wilmot proviso when offered pro- 
duced no excitement, and received, he believed, thirty votes or near it. 
in the house from the slaveholding States. 

This was contradicted by Mr. Butler, and Mr. King, of Alabama, 
said there was but one vote from a southern State for it. 

Mr. Niles resumed: The bill which contained the proviso certainly 
produced no agitation here, and passed as an ordinary bill. What, he 
asked, has produced the change? It was, he said, brought to bear on 
the presidential contest, and was used for this purpose by a portion of 
the people of the North. Had the Northern States been united on the 
question, it would have passed away quietly. The South too shared 
in this responsibility. ‘They made it a test question in the election of 
president, which contributed to divide the democratic party in the 
North. He adverted to Mr. Dickinson’s declaration that he never had 
voted for the extension of slavery, and he aimed to show that both at 
this session and the last he had virtually done so. He combated Mr. 
Johnson’s position that the course pursued by the North on this ques- 
tion was “an aggression on the South.” The South being benefited 
by one decision, and the North by another, if there was any aggressicn 
it was natural. But as neither had any exclusive right, there was no 
aggression. He renewed the objections to the amendment on account 
of the transfer of a part of New Mexico to Texas, a slave State, and 
the large powers vested in the President, and he said our citizens there 
Would not submit to such despotism. If we failed to act, the people 
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of California would establish a provisional government for themselves, 
He had no fears of anarchy from men who had arms in one hand an 
the Bible in the other. He asked the member from New York how 
this amendment tould be reconciled with the Nicholson letter which 
asserted that the right of governing a territory was in the people o; 
that territory, and not in Congress. As to the constitution, he main- 
tained that if it extended at all to the territories, it is only so far as its 
powers are there necessary and applicable, and he made numerous re- 
ferences to the constitution and its amendments in support of his views. 
He exhibited a comparison between the free and the slave States, to 
show that the claims of the former were not unreasonable. The free 
States have a larger population on a smaller territory—they averaging 
27 to the square mile, while the slave States average but 9, and it wi) 
take perhaps a century to make the population in the slave States as 
dense as it now is in the free States—and since the new territories, ey- 
cluding the worthless portions, are not greater than Texas, which was 
given up to the South, those territories ought in justice to be given to 
the North. He then replied to what had been personal in the speech 
of Mr. Hunter-—and to Mr. Butler’s remarks on the large share of the 
public honors conferred on southern men, which, after being called to 
order by several members, and sustained by the chair, he presume 
must be attributed to their “ peculiar institutions.” He noticed the re- 
solutions of the legislatures of Virginia, South Carolina, and Florida. 
He contrasted the patriotic opposition of Virginia to the alien and s- 
dition law with her present course, when she “ speaks not in the cause 01 
liberty but of oppression.”” South Carolina, though a very respecta!)! 
State, had suffered from a nervous affection, which seemed to assume « 

chronic form. He said the advocates of slavery used bold Janguag: 
but that violence did not indicate a just cause. He considered the re: 
dangers to the Union were to be found in the extension of slavery in 
government like ours, where there is no standing army to preserve r- 
der. That slave labour in agriculture deteriorates the soil, and deso- 
lates the earth, and that every friend of the Union ought to resist the 
extension of slav ery as unjust to the free States, and injurious to thi 
whole. 

Mr. Mason defended the course of Virginia, which, he said, was not 
uncertain, and who has been responded to by the States further Sou 
Her declaration is, that if there be legislation by Congress, which sha’! 
forbid her people to migrate to those territories with any al * 
property whatsoever, such legislation shall be resisted “at every hazar 
and to the last extremity.” 

Mr. Niles asked if that was a threat? 

Mr. Mason replied, ‘‘ No more a threat than the declared purpos 
of an honorable man to defend himself from impending assault.” fl: 
also adverted to the terms, ‘“‘ mode and measure of redress,’’ containe'! 
in the resolutions, and on which Mr. Niles had commented. He !e- 
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marked, he was not afraid to say it would be “such a measure”’ as 
would “redress the wrong.”” It would be more—it would “ place the 
State of Virginia beyond the reach of further aggression.”” He added 
that two elections had taken place since she passed those resolutions, 
and he was “yet to hear the first voice from the people of the state in 
condemnation.” They have sustained the legislature without regard 
to party distinction, and will do so at every hazard. 

Mr. Phelps, of Vermont, considered the whole discussion as mal 
apropos. He was convinced that this irritating question could not be 
settled by the present Congress, and that, therefore, the appropriation 
bill should not be embarrassed by it. He thought if the subject were 
let alone, it would adjust itself in a few years. He had voted last year 
in favor of the report of the select committee, but he was opposed to 
the present amendment. The question was then taken at a late hour 
of the night, when it was carried by 25 votes against 18. 

While the subject of slavery, in relation to the new territories, thus 
agitated the senate, it was also the theme of animated discussion in the 
House of representatives, but with a very different result. 

The bill introduced into the House for the government of the new 
territories, containing the Wilmot proviso, several times during the 
session afforded occasion for warm debate; and, in some instances, the 
speakers called forth an admiration, which, perhaps, had not been 
equalled since the Missouri question: yet as their arguments were sub- 
stantially the same as those urged in the Senate, of which we have 
already given an abstract, we forbear to take a more particular notice 
of them. This bill, near the close of the session, passed the house by 
119 votes to 81; and when the appropriation bill was sent to the house, 
from the Senate, Mr. Walker’s amendment was also struck out by a 
decisive majority. 

The two Houses of Congress thus disagreeing on this question, and 
each one adhering to the ground it had taken, no government was or- 
ganized for the new territories, and they were left under that military 
authority which was created by the laws of war, and which, as Mr. 
Buchanan thought,” must continue, from the necessity of the case, until 
a legitimate government was provided for them by Congress, or by 
themselves. The two houses, however, so far concurred as to pass an 
act for extending the revenue laws to California, in which they made 
a port of entry at San Francisco, and three ports of delivery at San 
Diego, Monterey, and another to be selected by the secretary of the 
treasury, near the junction of the Gila and Colorado, on the Gulf of 
California. 

So engrossing was this subject of slavery, that the members in both 
houses availed themselves of every occasion to express their sentiments 
on it. Thus on the 10th of January, a petition from Kentucky asking 

* In his letter, written in October last, to W. V. Voorhies, appointed a post-office 
agent for the new territories. 
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for an annual appropriation to assist the Colonization society in trans- 
porting colored persons to Liberia, gave rise to a warm debate, which 
occupied the senate until a late hour. 

Mr. Underwood, who had presented the petition, asked its reference 
to the judiciary committee, with instructions to inquire whether Con- 
gress possessed the constitutional power of making the appropriation, 
and if so, whether it was expedient to exercise it. He professed also 
to have another purpose. The southern States are habitually reproached 
for the institution of slavery, on which it is known that their citizens 
are divided: many of them being willing to manumit their slaves, pro- 
vided they could be sent out of the country. He wished, therefore, to 
test the opinion of northern men on the power and expediency of appro- 
priating money to relieve the country of this evil. He saw no ditfe- 
rence between this case and that of appropriations for the removal of 
Indians and recaptured Africans. He considered all attempts to sup- 
press discussion on this subject hopeless—he wished to ascertain the 
sentiments of the North. He was opposed to the refusal of Congress to 
hear petitions on the subject, under the 21st rule, which had only aggra- 
vated the evil. He did indeed consider that the right of petition had 
its limits, which he stated, but still he was for hearing those petitions, 
and allowing free discussion. 

Mr. Metcalfe, his colleague, knew the petitioner, and testified to his 
respectability. He is a slave owner, and is desirous of emancipation. 
There are thousands disposed to the same course, if the liberated per- 
sons can be sent out of the country: but there is the difficulty. Some 
of the States have prohibited their introduction, and the citizens of Ken- 
tucky would not tolerate their remaining there in political equality with 
themselves. As the policy of emancipation is now agitated in Kentucky, 
it is important to know if it can be aided by the national treasury 
in transporting them. There would be no philanthropy in liberating 
them, and allowing them to remain in the state, as their condition would 
be thereby rendered worse—a fact which well deserves the considera- 
tion of all who move in this matter. 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, made acknowledgments for the liberal 
course of Mr. Underwood, but dissented from his restrictions on the 
right of petition, which he severally examined. He said the northern 
men had been upbraided for being aggressive on this subject. He 
averred that their conduct had been pusillanimous—that even women 
and children reproached them for their timidity. Slavery, he said, has 
so ruled this government, that if they attempt to exercise the right of 
the beggar, and cry for some relief, they are denounced as insolent. 
They had been too submissive. He had no wish to interfere with the 
rights of the South, he would go to the “full limits and letter of the 
bond ;” but when his friends, in the name of humanity, ask not to tran- 
scend their constitutional obligations, he desired they may not be called 
aggressive. 
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Mr. Douglas denied that ‘the North had suffered degradation from 
the South. They had always maintained their rights, and if they had 
shown any submission, it was only to the constitution. He had voted 
to exclude abolition petitions from the halls of Congress, and to keep 
down the spirit of fanaticism, which was arraying the North and the 
South against each other, to build up political factions. He wished to 
execute the powers of the government in that spirit of conciliation which 
brought the constitution into existence. If they would settle this ques- 
tion, let us, he said, banish this agitation from these halls. Let us 
remove the causes which produce it—let us settle it in the territory 
acquired, so as to satisfy the honor, and respect the feelings of all. Do 
not insult one section by the prohibition of slavery, nor defy the other 
by threats of disunion. Bring the new territories into the Union as 
States, and let them settle the question of slavery as any other question. 
Neither the North nor the South have any right to enforce their pecu- 
liar notions on them. Let it be settled in this district in the same way, 
by a retrocession to Maryland. 

‘Mr. Underwood denied that the right of petition could be assimilated 
to the right of prayer. He regarded it as a practical thing, and it was 
not a matter of right with most of the petitioners, as slavery did not 
affect them. He admitted, in answer to a question from Mr. Hale, that 
the people of the United States contributed to the expense of support- 
ing slavery in the district to some extent, but this had an unappreciable 
bearing on the subject, and afforded no justification to petitioners to ask 
for the repeal or modification of a law which did not operate on them- 
selves. 

Mr. Drayton re-enforced the objections he had made to instructions 
to the judiciary committee, when the petition was presented. He was 
for leaving the whole subject to the discretion of the committee. Be- 
sides, by forestalling the action of the committee, they would drag into 
the question the only institution—the Colonization society—which now 
conciliates the kind feeling both of the North and the South. On his 
motion, the instructions to the committee were struck out. 

Mr. Mason could not give his sanction to any inquiry on the subject 
of slavery, as it was not permitted by the constitution, and it could be 
approached in no form in the Senate without injury to that institution. 
He presumed that no one who was capable of understanding the con- 
stitution, believed that Congress had any authority to appropriate money 
for the proposed object—he was, therefore, opposed to the reference. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, argued against the right of petition on this 
subject, and was opposed to the reference. He was even unwilling to 
allow any influence to operate on the present convention in Kentucky, 
one way or the other. He denied that slavery in the United States 
lad made any man a slave more than he was before. Slaves were 
originally purchased from warring bands in Africa, and were thus saved 
irom a more degrading servitude. Slavery had brought with it com- 
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merce, which was the parent of civilization. He invoked others ty 
follow the example of the. senator from Illinois, (Mr. Douglas,) an 
said that if our republican institutions are destined to fall, it is this ques. 
tion which will destroy them. 

Mr. Butler was opposed to the reference. He had previously de- 
termined to be drawn into no discussion by petitions relative to slavery, 
and if the present petition were referred to the judiciary committee, he 
should ask to be discharged from it. 

Mr. Berrien and Mr. Niles both considered the appropriation aske: 
for to be unconstitutional, but were in favor of referring the petition. 

On the motion of Mr. Dickinson for indefinite postponement, ther: 
were 27 ayes to 23 noes. 

A similar discussion was called forth on the 22d of January, when 
Mr. Dix presented to the senate a preamble and resolutions, passed by 
the bnidetane of New York. The senators of that State were in- 
structed, and its representatives requested, on the following points: 

1. To procure the passage of laws for the government of the new 
territories, and that involuntary servitude, except for crime, be there 
excluded. 

2. That the territory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, and 
that part of New Mexico lying east of the Rio Grande, are the common 
property of the United States, and that the senators and representatives 
of the State use their efforts to protect it from the unfounded claims oi 
Texas, and to prohibit the extension over it of the laws of Texas, or of 
domestic slavery. 

3. That the existence of prisons for the confinement of slaves, and 
of marts for their sale, at the seat of the national government, is viewe! 
by the legislature of New York with “deep regret and mortification,” 
and that they ought to be forthwith abolished. 

4. That the senators and representatives of the State use strenuous 
efforts to procure a Jaw that shall protect slaves from “ unjust impr- 
sonment,” and “shall effectually put an end to the slave trade in the 
District.” 

Mr. Rusk, of Texas, said he would not question the jurisdiction o! 
the legislature of New York on the slavery question, which seemed 
likely to agitate the Union from one extremity to the other, but he 
would question their jurisdiction relative to the boundaries of Tevas. 
The territory claimed by his State has cost her a ten years’ war, ani 
the loss of hundreds of lives: and he was prepared at all times to prove 
that the Rio Grande is her boundary, but would have preferred that 
the question had been left to the proper jurisdiction. Texas woull 
surrender her rights only with her existence as a sovereign State. 

Mr. Yulee of Florida, was opposed to printing the resolutions, as 
they were insulting to fifteen States, in saying, as the preamble did, 
that “it would be unjust to Mexico and California, and revolting to 
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the spirit of the age,” to permit domestic slavery, from which they are 
now free, to be introduced among them. 

Mr. Dickinson said. there had been no previous instance of refusing 
to print the resolutions of a sovereign State. Though he differed in 
sentiment from a majority of the Legislature of his State on this subject, 
he thought she had a right to be heard through her Legislature. 

Mr. Foote was also in favor of printing, according to precedent, 
and the respect due to a sovereign State. 

Mr. Dix examined the preamble and resolutions sertatim, to show 
that they contained nothing on the subject of slavery which had not 
been reiterated in speeches and resolutions there and elsewhere. That 
as to the boundary of Texas, they expressed the opinion entertained 
bya large majority of the State Legislatures. When the subject came 
up, he would listen to the senator from Texas with respectful atten- 
tion. ‘That the last resolution embodies the opinions of the members 
of the Legislature, on the traffic in slaves in the District, which con- 
cerns the people of the whole Union. That this traffic had been pre- 
vented by a grand jury of Alexandria 46 years ago; and that John 
Randolph of Virginia, in 1816, introduced a resolution to inquire if such 
traffic existed: that the inhabitants of Washington had presented it as 
a grievance. He had in his hand a memorial to Congress from the 
inhabitants of the District, in 1828, praying for the gradual abolition 
of slavery, which he then read. It was signed by 1060 persons, among 
whom were persons of the first respectability. This memorial goes 
much farther than the New York resolutions, and uses much stronger 
language. 
ir. Mason was in favor of printing, because every State has a right 
to be heard, and he moreover wished these resolutions to be reported 
to the southern States in the very language in which they were uttered : 
he wanted nothing suppressed. He expected Virginia also to speak, 
and should ask that her resolutions should also be received and printed. 
He drew a distinction between the people of this District speaking of 
their own institutions, and the people of New York, where slavery no 
longer exists; for Such a State to speak of an institution which exists 
in fifteen States, as “revolting to the spirit of the age,” was to hold 
“the language of contumely and indignity.” 

Mr. Dix remarked that New York did not speak of slavery as it 
exists in the States, but only of its introduction into new territories, 
where it does not exist, and whose inhabitants have petitioned against it. 

Mr. Mason insisted on the offensive character of the language used, 
but said it was important to the southern States, to know the senti- 
ments of the northern States, and in the very terms used. He said 
that if the introduction of slavery in the Territories, the common pro- 
perty of all the States, was persisted in, there would be “ no other al- 
ternative but submission or resistance,’ and he appealed to history to 
show whether his constituents were likely to choose submission. 
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Mr. Rusk was in favor of printing the resolutions. He asked jf 
New York had alone sent her armies to conquer Mexico. He averre( 
that the little State of Texas had contributed more men to that object 
than the State of New York; that these resolufions were based on the 
petition from New Mexico, but that petition emanated from a few indj- 
viduals of doubtful character, and he traced it to local intrigue. He 
vehemently remonstrated against the interference with the boundaries 
of a sovereign State. 

Mr. Yulee affirmed that the South had furnished more than its qu 
of troops to the Mexican war. 

Mr. Dickinson replied that New York had raised her full quota, but 
that her troops were prevented from marching, out of favor to tly 
South. 

Mr. Yulee was opposed to receiving the resolutions on account o! 
their disrespectful language, now introduced for the first time. 

Mr. King, of Alabama, stated that resolutions of this character from 
other States had contained language highly improper, but while he 
regretted that such should have been used on the present occasion, he 
thought the State of New York had a right to be heard, and that th 
publication and diffusion of her sentiments would have a better effect 
than their suppression. 

Mr. Butler and Mr. Berrien were also in favor of printing the reso- 
lutions. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, was opposed to the printing, and _pro- 
nounced the assertion, as to the prisons in which slaves “ are unjustly 
and illegally immured,”’ in the District, a falsehood. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, of Alabama, was opposed to printing the resolutions, 
as he would not aid in “ disseminating the slanders and assaults ”’ mace 
upon his section of the country and its institutions. 

Mr. Niles wished to know of the member from Florida, (Mr. Yulee.) 
who had said the Union was “ tottering to its base,”’ whether he knew 
of any combination there or elsewhere against the Union. 

Mr. Yulee answered that the Union was tottering under the blows 
of northern fanatics and northern injustice. He places liberty beiore 
union. 

Mr. Douglas was in favor of printing, according to general usage. 
He does not believe that the question endangers the Union. The reso- 
lutions had fallen into the common error of supposing it was wished to 
extend slavery to countries now free. He knew of none who wished 
that, but only that the Territories should decide this question as they 
pleased. 

Mr. Downs was opposed to the printing, as the facts stated in the 
resolutions were false. He called in question the fact that the people 
of New Mexico did send such a memorial to Congress; it had upon its 
face only fourteen names, but two of which were American. He doubte! 
the correctness of the statement as to the slave trade and slave prisons 
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in the District. He adverted to the course of the Northern States, as 
to the recovery of fugitive slaves; which he said was practically abro- 
gated. He admitted that the Union was in danger from these agita- 
tions. ‘The people of the South were attached to the Union, and if it 
should be destroyed, its destruction would not be caused by them, but 
by the “ gradual, constant, and determined purpose ef the North to de- 
rive them of some of their great constitutional privileges.” 

Mr. Foote justified himse!f for differing from his friends on the ques- 
tion of printing the resolutions. 

Mr. Niles alleged that the Senator from Louisiana, (Mr. Downs.) 
was mistaken as to the difficulties in recovering fugitive slaves. He 
denied that the North was disposed to interfere with slavery in the 
States. He thought that the Union might be endangered by extending 
slavery with the extension of our limits, and the endeavours to prevent 
its extension in Territories was very different from inteffering with it in 
the States. The course of Congress towards those Territories should 
be just; but whether just or not, it does not invade the rights of the 
States. If thiS question of slavery in the Territories be decided one 
way, one portion of the country regards it as an aggression; if in an- 
other way, then the other portion so regards it. He was deciding it 
as the interests of the whole Union required. 

Mr. Butler stated the facts of a particular case, relied on by Mr. 
Niles, in which a master had recovered damages for personal injury to 
himself, as well as for the value of his fugitive slaves. He alleged that 
it is a penal offence in many of the States for any municipal officer to 
aid a master in the recovery of his runaway slaves. 

Mr. Dickinson declared that there was no such law in New York, 
and Mr. Cameron said there was none in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Butler said that a bill had been introduced into the Senate which 
made it the duty of State officers to aid in the recovery of fugitive 
slaves. When that should come up, he feared that many of those who 
profess respect for the constitution, would not aid him in the support 
of that bill. He said that the discussions in Congress had made the 
slaves discontented. He believed it had been better for the country 
if Congress had not met for the last ten years. He insisted on the 
South’s sharing in what had been purchased by its blood; it was vain 
to say that the institution of slavery in the States had not been invaded 
—it had been invaded, and the lives of himself and his children had 
been thereby put in jeopardy. 

Mr. Dickinson again stated there was no such law in New York as 
Mr. Butler had supposed; there had been some such proposition in the 
legislature, but was rejected. 

A case in Michigan concerning fugitive slaves having been mentioned 
by Mr. Downs, Mr. Felch of that State, said, that was a suit brought 
to recover damages for the loss of slaves, when full justice was done to 
the injured party. 
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Mr. Baldwin, of Connecticut, said that it had formerly been the ce- 
neral opinion in the North, that under the constitution, the States wer 
bound to provide for the surrender of fugitive slaves. Connecticy 
had, accordingly, passed a law for that purpose; but it being afterwards 
decided by the Supreme Court that this duty devolved, not on t)y 
States, but the Federal Government, Connecticut repealed her law, ani 
going a step further, prohibited her magistrates from acting. 

Mr. Downs referred to a particular case of interference with the re- 
covery of a fugitive slave in New York. 

Mr. Metcalfe said he had been often asked where Kentucky wou) 
go in case of a separation of the States. He believed she would unite 
neither with the North nor the South when separated, but would unit 
with both when constituting one whole. Now, said he, when thrones 
are every where tottering; when the world is looking to this confede- 
racy as the polar star of human liberty, and the nations of Europe are 
endeavouring to shape their governments after our own, let it not ¢ 
forth that this our Union is indanger. Let our motto be, “ Union now, 
and Union for ever.” 

On the motion to print, there were 45 ayes and 6 noes. 

Besides these discussions when the merits of the slave question were 
directly presented to the consideration of the legislature, the same ex- 
citing topic was discussed in the House of Representatives, in commit- 
tee of the whole on a bill for carrying into execution the 12th arti- 
cle* of the Mexican treaty,—especially by Mr. Thompson of ken- 
tucky, and Mr. Crisfield of Maryland. 

It was thought better to present in an uninterrupted form all that 
was done at the last session of Congress on a subject which has ev- 
cited more interest, both in Congress and out of it, than any other, 
and which still greatly agitates the public mind, especially in the 
southern States, and may be revived in unabated vigour at the next 
session. 

Let us now revert to the other important proceedings of Congress. 
On the 2d of January, the President sent to the House of Represen- 
tatives an answer to their resolution of the 18th of December, in- 
quiring by what authority duties had been established in Mexico by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and that the revenue thence arising 
had been appropriated to the support of the army in Mexico. 

After referring to his annual message in 1847, and to two otlier 
messages during the preceding session to the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives, responding to their several calls, he states that the «u- 
ties referred to were not established by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
but by a military order issued by the President, and he cites copious! 
from those messages, to show that this course was justified by the laws 
of war, and was farther recommended by considerations of policy. 
The mode of levying contributions authorized by the right of Congress. 


* The article providing for the payment of fifteen millio.s of dollars. 
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he said, was altogether discretionary, and the mode adopted had been 
sanctioned by the treaty of peace with Mexico. As to his constitu- 
tional power, he assimilates the right of levying contributions to the 
right of blockade, which it is not disputed the President has, though 
the constitution does not expressly give it; and he adds that these 
contributions mainly contributed to hasten the peace. 

On the 8th of January, the bill for reciprocal free trade between 
the United States and Canada in certain agricultural products, came 
up for consideration, on the benefits of which arrangement to both 
countries, Mr. Dix dwelt with much emphasis. 

Mr. Pearce of Maryland opposed the bill on the ground that the 
reciprocity was delusive. The bill, he said, provides that wheat 
and certain other products may be imported into either country from 
the other free of duty. Should it pass, not a dollar’s worth of these 
products would come into the United States from Canada, but the ef- 
tect would be to give her a share of our home market. He denied 
that the effect of the bill would be to open the St. Lawrence to the 
United States, and though it should, he considered that navigation, 
with the existing artificial channels of commerce, to be of no value. 
Formerly, when Great Britain had differential duties in favour of co- 
lonial wheat, we did import grain into Canada which was shipped as 
colonial produce to England; but since these duties have ceased, that 
trade is at anend. He further objected that by the operation of our 
ireaties with other nations, those nations might insist on importing 
their breadstuffs into this country, free of duty. He referred to the 
convention with France in 1831, which lowered the duties on French 
Wine, as an example. He insisted that the bill would not profit the 
agriculture of the United States, and that if it rendered any benefit, it 
would be only to the millers of New York. 

Mr. Niles of Connecticut supported the bill, as being mutually be- 
neficial. In general, both countries have a surplus of the articles in 
which a reciprocal free trade is allowed, and consequently there would 
in general be no importation of them; but if, on extraordinary occa- 
sions, either should want what the other could spare, both coun- 
tries would be benefited. As we possess greater resources and facili- 
ties than Canada in every thing except timber, we should derive the 
most benefit. Our carrying trade would also profit by the arrangement, 
and much of their traffic would pass through the United States. He 
considered that as Canada is not a foreign power, but only a colony, 
the advantages granted to her could not be claimed by other countries. 

Mr. Hunter, though a friend to free trade, spoke against the bill. 
He was opposed to a course of policy which put the agricultural inte- 
rests on the footing of free trade, and afforded to other interests high 
protection. He thought that if we admitted the wheat of Canada free 
of duty, we must also admit that of the Baltic, or the treaty provisions 
of granting the same benefits as had been granted to other nations 
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would be evaded. We have already encouraged the Canadian trae 
by allowing a drawback on their goods imported into this country, 
and they say that they can now export at less expense through oi; 
ports than through their own. 

Mr. Douglas did not see that the trade of Canada could interfer 
with us. He had no fear they could undersell us. The effect of this 
bill would be to enable the produce of Canada, when the St. Lawrene 
was closed, to find access to foreign markets through the United States. 
It was important that the people on the opposite sides of the St. Lav. 
rence and lakes should have reciprocity in trade and kind feelings, 

Mr. Phelps was opposed to the bill which gave an advantage to 
Canada without an equivalent to the United States; but if the prin 
ciple of reciprocity were adopted, he proposed to extend it to mane 
factures, and he offered an amendment to that effect, to which Mr, 
Davis of Mississippi, proposed to add, cotton, sugar and tobacco. 

Mr. Westcott was in favour of the bill, because he was in favour of 
free trade. He said that while the North was asking for special legis- 
lation, he would also ask it in behalf of the six southern States. This 
was the repeal of a law which now subjected small Spanish vessels 
from Cuba and Porto Rico to retaliatory duties, and thus put an end 
to a commercial intercourse that had been very beneficial. 

Mr. Downs was opposed to the bill as repugnant to the constitution, 
which forbids any commercial regulation that gives a preference to 
one port over another. It allows articles to be imported in some ports 
free of duty which are subjected to it in others. 

The subject was resumed on the 24th of January, when the bill was 
supported by Mr. Dix. He denied that the privilege proposed to be 
granted to Canada would be extended to the nations with whom we 
had reciprocity treaties. If those nations had colonies on this conti 
nent like Great Britain, they perhaps might claim the same privilege, 
but not otherwise. Nor would Great Britain herself be entitled to tt. 
These treaties relate to commerce on the ocean, not to land trade. |i 
this were not the case, we should be entitled to the same exemptions 
from the zollverein duty as Prussia. Our treaties are made solely tor 
the regulation of commerce on the sea, and even if it were otherwise, 
we should gain as much as we conceded. There would be no —_ 
that the nations on the Baltic would bring wheat here. Since the 
repeal of the British corn laws, it is now as advantageous to export 
Canadian wheat through the United States as directly from Canaia. 
The differential duties have been repealed in Canada. The effect 0! 
their change of policy is, that there are now extensive imports 0! 
British goods into Canada through the United States, and large in- 
portations of products of the United States for consumption. Flour 
is the only product of Canada likely to compete with our productions 
She now competes with us in foreign markets, and this bill woul 
afford her no new facilities. The benefits to us would be, first, it 
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would relieve us from custom house regulations in Canada, and se- 
condly, it would enable the Canadians to export their products to 
foreign markets through the United States. ‘The surplus production 
of wheat in Canada is about 2,000,000 bushels. In 1847 she pro- 
duced 4,560,000 bushels, and imported but 92. In the same year, she 
exported 4,047,000 bushels. Her annual product is worth 4} millions 
of dollars, ours 114 millions. Her export is less than 600,000 barrels 
of flour; ours 4,500,000 barrels, and 20,000,000 of bushels of Indian 
corn. We shall also be greatly gainers in the exports of cattle and 
other commodities. Our exports to the British American colonies 
creatly exceed our imports from them. Canada, however, cannot 
admit our manufactures duty free, as she relies on her impost for re- 
yenue. Besides, she imposes like duties on British manufactures. 

In reply to the suggestion of the member from Virginia (Mr. 
Hunter) that the measure seemed to look to annexation, he said that 
such was not the wish of the people of Canada who were first for 
union with Great Britain, then independence, and annexation last of 
all, that the anti-liberal party are opposed to free trade between their 
country and this, and ask for differential duties to prevent the Cana- 
dians from being tempted by the benefits of commercial intercourse to 
desire political union. The present restrictions, he added, would not 
long be submitted to, and if not relieved by their government the 
people would look to annexation, as the only practical remedy. He 
said we had long wished for the navigation of the St. Lawrence. We 
had claimed it asa right. Canada was now willing to grant it without 
an equivalent. It would be granted he said if we did not decline the 
reciprocity proposed by this bill. The utility of that navigation would 
he very great. If we possessed it, vessels might be laden with wheat 
at Chicago, Green Bay, Detroit or Cleveland, and unlade at Liverpool. 
Ship owners, producers, and all would be benefited by this free com- 
merce, Which saved the necessity of transhipment between the points of 
embarkation and the sea or the foreign market. The St. Lawrence is 
the only outlet of the Northwest to the sea for vessels of any magni- 
tude. This navigation would be defeated by the anti-liberal party, if 
the present bill failed. The first use the Canadians had made of their 
commercial freedom was to tender to us liberal terms of commercial 
exchange, and without an equivalent. They now ask equality in ex- 
changing a few agricultural products common to both countries, in 
accordance with the liberal principles we profess. 

The consideration of the bill was postponed, on the motion of Mr. 
Pearce until the next day, but was not afterwards acted upon, all 
other questions of public policy seeming to have been swallowed up 
in that of admitting or excluding slavery in the newly acquired terri- 
tories, 

_ The acquisition of California, especially after the discovery of its 
rich mines of gold gave a new spring to the scheme of facilitating the 
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intercourse between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, which has eye, 
ceased to be a favourite purpose of projectors for near two centuries, 
Some enterprising individuals of New York,* having obtained a ¢)j,;. 
ter from the government of New Grenada to make a rail-road_ aco. 
the Isthmus from Chagres to Panama, applied to Congress for pec. 
niary aid in consideration of securing to the United States the jm 
passage of its mails and military stores, and of limited and moderay, 
tolls of citizens of the United States and their merchandize. 

Mr. King from the committee on naval affairs, to whom the mem- 
rial of Aspinwall and company was referred, made a full report on 1 
subject. It stated that England was 1500 miles nearer than ‘\y 
United States to all parts of the world except the Atlantic ports of {) 
American continent. The proposed rail-road would turn this advar- 
tage in our favour. In our trade to the Pacific ocean, the East Lic 
and China, the gain would be in the voyage out and home, {),2\\) 
miles. It concluded by submitting a bill which authorized the secr- 
tary of the navy to make a contract with the memorialists where\y 
they were to make a rail-road across the isthmus within three yeas; 
to transport all persons in the service of the United States, and «| 
freight belonging to them, free of cost for twenty years: to cliary: 
citizens of the United States not more than $5 for each person «a\ 
each ton of merchandize passing the road. The government to pa 
them $250,000 a year for twenty years after the road was complete’. 

The bill gave rise to much discussion during the session, and it s 
appeared that it had to contend with rival projects for connecting ‘) 
Atlantic and Pacific: one was by a railroad across the isthmus ot Te 
huantepec, and another by Nicaragua. Others again gave a preferene 
to a connexion through our own territory; and two other routes oi 
this description were suggested besides the one proposed last year } 
Mr. Whitney. In this conflict of views there was nothing done, ani 
the subject was postponed to the next session, by which time mor 
accurate information may be obtained of the comparative advantage 
of these several modes of communication, as to cost, security from 
interruption, and saving of distance. 

It having been rumoured that the American commissioners wi: 
concluded the Mexican treaty had given some explanations of ‘i: 
amendinents it had undergone in the Senate which were inconsiste:! 
with the intention of the Senate and with their true purport, Mr: 
Stephens of Georgia on the 2d of February offered a resolution r- 
questing the President to furnish to the House a correct copy of ‘! 
treaty, and particularly of those articles which had been stricken 01" 
or amended by the Senate, and whether there was any evidence in the 
State Department of an agreement or assurance by the American com- 
missioners, before the ratification of the amendments of a protocol ‘ 
the following effect: 


"Wm. H. Aspinwall, John L. Stephens, and Henry Chauncey. 
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1. The American government, by suppressing the 9th article of the 
original treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, did not intend to diminish in 
any way What was agreed upon by that article in favour of the inha- 
jitants of the Territories ceded by Mexico, and consequently, that 
“all privileges and guarantees, civil, political, and religious,’’ which 
would have been possessed by those inhabitants, “ will be still enjoyed 
by them.” 

‘2. The American government, by suppressing the 10th article of 
the treaty, did not intend “to annul the grants of lands made by 
Mexico in the ceded territories,” which grants, notwithstanding their 
suppression, preserve their legal value, and the grantees “ may cause 
their legitimate titles to be acknowledgedg before the American tribu- 
nals.” ... By the law of the United States, all Mexican titles to pro- 
perty in California and New Mexico that were good up to the 13th of 
May, 1846, and in Texas, up to the 2d of March, 1836, are legitimate 
titles in the United States. 

3. The government of the United States, by suppressing the con- 
cluding paragraph of the 12th article of the treaty did not intend to 
deprive the Mexican Republic of the unrestrained faculty of ceding or 
transferring at any time the twelve millions of dollars to be paid by 
the United States. 

“ And these explanations having been accepted by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Mexican Republic, he declared in the name oi 
his Government that, with the understanding conveyed by them, the 
same Government would proceed to ratify the treaty of Guadalupe, as 
modified by the Senate and Government of the United States.” Signed 
by Nathan Clifford, Ambrose H. Sevier, and Luis de la Rosa. 

The resolution further inquired of the president whether the American 
commissioners were empowered to make those explanations, and give 
those guarantees, and by what authority they were so empowered, and 
whether the protocol had been submitted to the Senate and sanctioned 
by that body; and also whether the president was aware of the exist- 
ence of such protocol when he issued his proclamation of the final ex- 
change of ratifications on the 4th of July, 1848. 

Two days afterwards Mr. Stephens addressed the House upon the 
subject of these explanations, which he declared to be unwarrantable. 
He spoke at some length to show that the president had no power to 
bind us thus by treaty, and that the explanation was at variance with 
the intention of the Senate. 

Mr. Houston, of Alabama, denied that there was any assurance or 
guarantee given by the American commissioners which had not been 
given by the treaty, and he referred to Mr. Buchanan’s letter to the 
Mexican secretary of foreign affairs in proof of it. He relied on the 
Mexican claims referred to as vested rights. 

Mr. Stephens said he had read Mr. Buchanan’s letter, and he was 
quite competent to give the Mexican government that explanation: 
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but it was one thing to make an argument in support of a proposition, 
and another to pledge the honor of the United States in its support, 
He assimilated claims to land under grants of the Mexican govery. 
ment to claims to land in Georgia under British grants before the reyo- 
lution, notwithstanding which grants these lands were confiscated by 
the state of Georgia, and given to other persons. Mr. Houston is. 
tinguished between the two cases, since in the case of the Mexican 
grants there was no confiscation. He defended all the articles of the 
protocol. Besides, he said the treaty was ratified on the 25th of May, 
as appeared by the despatches of the American commissioners, and tle 
protocol was dated the day afterwards. The fact of priority was con- 
troverted by Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Houston offered an amendment to the resolution, provided the 
information asked for ‘¢ was not incompatible with the public interests.” 

Mr. Schenck argued that the Mexican government was unwilling to 
ratify the treaty without the protocol. He admitted that the Amen- 
can commissioners might give their construction of the treaty if called 
upon, but it should have been given simply as their own construction. 
If the protocol amounted to nothing, the Mexican government had been 
deceived. 

Mr. Houston’s amendment was rejected, and the resolution of Mr. 
Stephens passed. 

A resolution similar to Mr. Stephens’ had also passed the senate, on 
the motion of Mr. Mangum, of North Carolina. 

On the 9th of February the president communicated to both houses 
of Congress the papers called for. These were, 1. The letter from 
Mr. Buchanan to the Mexican minister of foreign affairs informs 
him of the qualified ratification of the treaty by the Senate of the United 
States, and gives explanations of the amendments made by the Senate. 
2. Mr. Buchanan’s letters to the American commissioners, who were 
informed that they could not change or modify the treaty. Should the 
Mexican government refuse to ratify the treaty because of the amen- 
ment to the 12th article, (concerning the twelve millions,) they were 
authorized to conclude a new treaty as to the mode of payment, “ pro- 
vided that government shall have first ratified the original treaty, with 
the amendments adopted by the Senate.” 

3. Two letters from the American commissioners to Mr. Buchanan, 
informing him of the ratification of the treaty, by which letters it ap- 
pears that the treaty was dated on the 25th of May, and the protocol 
on the 26th. 

The new territory of Minesota was established at this session. It 
was framed out of what was the Northwest territory, and lies north o! 
the state of Iowa, and west of Wisconsin. Its limits are thus described 
in the act which created it: beginning on the Mississippi at the latitude 
of 43° 30’, its southern line runs along the northern boundary of the 
state of Iowa, to the northwest corner of that state, on the Missoun; 
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thence up the Missouri to the mouth of White-earth river; thence up 
this river to the British boundary line; thence along this line to lake 
Superior ; thence in a straight line to the northernmost point of Wis- 
consin; thence along the western boundary of Wisconsin to the Missis- 
sippi; thence down the river to the beginning. The act provides that 
Congress may divide this territory into two or more territories, or at- 
tach any portion of it to another state or territory. The legislature 
is, as usual, vested in a Governor and Legislative Assembly, consisting 
of a Council and House of Representatives. The Council to consist 
at present of nine members, angl the Representatives of eighteen mem- 
bers; but both may be hereafter increased so as not to exceed fifteen 
councillors and thirty-nine representatives. The Governor has a 
qualified veto on the laws. ‘The territory has a right to send a dele- 
gate to Congress. The laws of Wisconsin are in force until they sub- 
stitute laws of their own. An act was also passed authorizing the 
Secretary of War, in his discretion, to furnish emigrants to Oregon, 
California, and New Mexico with arms, on paying the cost of them. 

On the 4th of March, General Taylor was inaugurated as the 
twelfth President of the United States. He took the oath of office, 
and delivered his address in the open air, before the eastern portico of the 
capitol, in presence of a more numerous crowd than probably Washing- 
ton had ever before witnessed. His discourse was distinguished for 
its brevity, as well as its good sense and moderation; and was very 
grateful to the friends of peace both in this country and in Europe. 

The duties hitherto assigned to the Secretary of the Treasury, now 
become too numerous for one department, were, at this session, divided, 
and a part of them assigned to a secretary of the Home Department, 
who was to be a member of the cabinet. 

The following gentlemen were soon afterwards appointed members 
of his cabinet, now extended to seven members :— 

Joun M. Crayton of Delaware, Secretary of State. 

Wa. M. Mereprtu of Pennsylvania, Secretary of the Treasury. 
G. M. Crawrorp of Georgia, Secretary of War. 

Wm. B. Preston of Virginia, Secretary of the Navy. 

Tuomas Ew1ne of Ohio, Secretary of the Home Department. 
Jacos Cottamer of Vermont, Postmaster-General. 

Reverpy Jonnson of Maryland, Attorney-General. 

Most of these gentlemen were members of the bar, and at the head 
of their profession in their respective states. 

The United States being on friendly terms with all nations, and 
having no important negotiation depending, the new administration 
was able to give an undivided attention to matters of domestic policy. 
Of these one of the first, as well as most important, presented to their 
consideration, was the subject of appointments to offices of trust and 
emolument. As nearly all of these were held by the party which had 
been defeated in the late presidential election, the question was as to 
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the justice and policy cf removals, and of their extent, on which points 
it was understood that there was some diversity of views in the cabinet, 

Different States also feel and act very differently on this subject, 
In general, public sentiment, in most of the southern States, is not jy 
favor of removing men from office merely on account of their politica| 
opinions or votes. It is considered that offices are created for the 
community, not for those who hold them, and that one who is ex. 
perienced is probably better qualified and more to be trusted than he who 
is untried; and that if the interests of individuals are to be taken into 
account, the injury sustained by the mgn displaced is likely to be far 
greater than the benefit conferred on his successor. But in the north- 
ern and middle States the practice of removing the members of a yan- 
quished party to make way for the victors has been so prevalent tha: 
it is generally expected. It is clamorously demanded by those who 
hope to profit by it, and the incumbent who is to be ejected becomes 
resigned to it. Such seems to be the settled state of public sentiment 
in much the largest part of the Union, without any probability of 
change. Yet, if it could be effected, it would be desirable to see some 
qualification to this species of proscription, which so greatly contributes 
to imbitter party strife, to draw men from the more quiet and useful 
pursuits of life to that of noisy and intriguing politicians; and whic) 
tends to make mere zeal in a canvass supply the place of more sul 
stantial merit,—nay sometimes to be used as a set-off to moral delin- 
quency. Upon the whole, the function of appointing to office is one 
of the most delicate and perplexing exercises of executive power, ani 
no course can entirely escape discontent, censure and complaint, even 
among the supporters of the administration. If removals are not made, 
the clamour is vehement and unceasing. If they are made, there is for on 
rendered grateful probably twenty disappointed, and perhaps resenttu!, 

Among the memorable occurrences in our domestic history we mus' 
not pass over the feverish excitement produced throughout the Union 
by the gold mines of California. The rumours which prevailed con- 
cerning the fertility of those mines were for some months litt! 
heeded in the Atlantic States, but those rumours having at length re- 
ceived confirmation from officers of the government, and every succeed: 
ing account tending to raise the reputation of their extent as well as 
richness, California became, in the latter end of the preceding year, tht 
most engrossing object of public attention. Schemes of emigration to 
this new El Dorado were immediately formed by individuals, by asso- 
ciations, and joint-stock companies, in every part of the United States, 
and promptly put in execution. Some aiming at the shortest route, 
proceeded to Chagres, and, crossing the isthmus, they trusted to take 
passage at Panama in a mail steamer or other vessel for San Fran- 
cisco. Others preferred the longer but more certain route round Cape 
Horn, by which they could also carry provisions, tools, and merchah- 
dize, both for their own use and for sale: and not a few from the 
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western States formed parties for reaching the mines by a march across 
the continent of near two thousand miles. Ships for California were 
advertised in all the principal ports, and it is supposed that more than 
two hundred actually sailed. "Though many of those who chose the 
route by Panama, were detained there for want of the means of con- 
veyance to St. Francisco, and some even returned, the number of 
adventurers in California from every country was estimated early in 
the year at from ten to fifteen thousand. Those who were engaged 
in the search for gold, before the winter intercepted their labours, with 
few exceptions, met with all the success they had anticipated as to the 
quantity of gold they found; but its extraordinary local cheapness, on 
which they had not reckoned, often left them no more than the ordi- 
nary profits of labour. The price of every species of merchandize, 
especially of provisions, became enormously high, and at the mines on 
the Sacramento river, were with difficulty obtained at any price. In 
the frantic desire of sudden wealth and in the absence of any regular 
government, there were of course many instances of disorder and crime, 
until the more respectable portion of the community found it neces- 
sary to make temporary regulations for the preservation of order. One 
of the most serious inconveniences experienced from the abundance of 
gold was, that on the arrival of every ship in the port of St. Francisco, 
she was immediately abandoned by her crew, who ran off to the mines, 
in the expectation of making as much there in one month as they had 
commonly received in a year; and in some instances, these hopes were 
realized. A like inconvenience was felt in the small number of troops 
then in garrison in California, whom no severity of discipline or skill 
of management on the part of their officers could prevent from desert- 
ing for the mines. 

As all classes of persons were thus drawn off to the business of 
mining, nothing rose so much in price as human labour of every spe- 
cles; so that its wages, in the ordinary occupations of life were quite 
equal, and probably somewhat above the average gains of mining, 
which are ever overrated by the hopes of those who engage in that 
tempting pursuit. Thus, if we are to believe the correspondents of 
the public journals, a carpenter could earn ten dollars a day, a washer- 
woman five or six dollars per dozen, a cook one hundred dollars a 
month, a seamstress six or eight dollars a day, and all other personal 
services in the like proportion. 

Under the inconveniences felt by the inhabitants of California, old 
and new, for want of the restraints of law, they had meetings as early 
as December to take measures for providing themselves with a temporary 
Territorial Government, and after several other meetings, they, on the 
oth of January, passed resolutions to elect delegates to a Convention, 
on the 5th of March, to prepare a form of government to be submitted 
to the ‘people for their sanction. In this way it is understood that 
they were provided with a legislative body and with magistrates. The 
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meeting of that Convention was however postponed to the Ist of 
May; and it is understood that on the 1st of August it is proposed to 
have a general meeting of Deputies to form a Constitution to be sub- 
mitted to the next Congress. In the mean time those exercising local 
authority have solicited the co-operation of General Smith and Com- 
modore Jones, who command the United States military and naval 
forces there, to enforce their regulations for the administration of justice, 
and the preservation of order. 

It is too soon yet to make any estimate of the quantity of gold which 
these Californian mines are likely to yield in a year, but it will doubt- 
less make a considerable addition to the product of the world: and there 
has been much speculation of the effect the increase is to have on the 
precious metals, especially of gold. This is not the place to enter into 
that investigation; it may, however, be briefly observed, that those who 
have anticipated a fall in the value of those metals, or at least of gold, 
similar to that which took place after the discovery of America, do not 
seem to have sufficiently regarded the very great difference of circun- 
stances in the two cases, as then the estimated amount of the precious 
metals in Europe was but one-fifteenth of that which is now supposed 
to exist; and an increase which had produced a great effect in one case 
would have an insignificant influence in the other. 


MEXICO, &c. 


Having allotted so many pages of our journal to the record of recent 
events in the United States, we must be content with a brief notice oi 
the other nations of this continent. 

Mexico is still disturbed by the predatory incursions of Indians who 
continue to defy General Bustamente, and by insurrections of her own 
discontented citizens, thus showing at once a want of respect for law 
and order among the people and a want of power in the government 
to enforce it. But, by the last accounts, it appeared that the proposi- 
tions of the insurgents of Sierra Gordo to lay down their arms and 
submit to the authorities, had been accepted, and that this interruption 
to the public tranquillity would be removed. 

Her Congress has divided lower California into two parts, and their 
financial difficulties have suggested to them the doubtful expedient of 
a national bank, on which, however, they donot appear to have decided. 
The war between the Indians and the people of the province of Yuca- 
tan is still carried on, and with the same savage ferocity as ever. The 
whites, being aided by troops from Mexico, as well as American volun- 
teers, the tide of success has turned in their favour, and, taking shame- 
ful advantage of victory, they had sent their Indian prisoners to 
Havana, and there sold them as slaves for ten years. The Mexican 
Senate has made a formal inquiry of President Herrera concerning this 
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enormity. The American volunteers to Yucatan had been dismissed ; 
and, as is not unusual with auxiliaries in war, the allied parties sepa- 
rated with very different sentiments from those which brought them 
together. By the latest accounts the Yucatan forces had made an 
unsuccessful attack on the town of Bacalar, a town in the south- 
western part of the province, which the Indians had captured a twelve- 
month before, and which is the only place of force in their possession. 

The adjoining republic of Guatemala has lately been the scene of 
civil war and of political change. Rafael Carrera, who had ruled the 
country for ten years by military force, had been compelled in August 
last, by an armed opposition, to resign and leave the country. A con- 
stituent assembly elected Juan A. Martinez provisional President, but 
his appointment being also opposed by an armed force, he convoked 
the assembly and resigned. Bernardo was then chosen, and he was 
also conpilied to resign. General Mariano Paredes was afterwards 
chosen President, and a general pacification has taken place. But 
the government, pressed for money, resorted to a forced loan, which 
falling principally on the’ merchants from old Spain, they claimed the 
protection of the French consul, C. A. de Challaye, who, in March 
last, interfered on their behalf. He imperiously required that the money 
paid into the treasury by Spanish subjects should be refunded to them, 
and he threatens the government, on its failure to pay back the money, 
with the resentment of France. He alludes to former insults from 
Guatemala to France. In consequence of this communication, the 
government sent to Mr. de Challaye his passports. 

In Venezuela, President Monagas, armed with the power of the 
government, finally prevailed against his persevering adversary, General 
Paez. But in April last, Monagas sent in his resignation, and a com- 
mittee of the legislature having advised against its acceptance, the 
result is not yet known. By some this resignation of the President is 

egarded as an artifice to strengthen his power, and perhaps to lead to 
a dictatorship. 

The Island of Hayti has again been the scene of civil war. What 
was once the Spanish part of that Island having united with the other 
part while Petion was President, again separated, and early in the year 
Soulouque, the President of Hayti, treating the separation as an act of 
rebellion, raised an army to compel them to return to their allegiance. 
He seemed at first likely to bear down all opposition, but when within 
thirty miles of the city of St. Domingo, his career was arrested. On 
the 18th of April the Dominicans obtained a decisive victory, which 
drove their enemies out of their country, and which Soulouque in a 
proclamation after his return home said cost him in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, 5000 men. 

It is said that General Rosas has at length agreed to accept the 
ov interposition of England and France between him and Monte- 
video, 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


The tranquillity and security which reigned in Great Britain on the 
opening of the present year were in striking contrast with the state of 
political agitation and change in which most of the nations of Europe 
were then found. Her manufactures, commerce, and revenue, which 
had not long before given symptoms of decline, all appeared to be in 
state of improvement: yet amid these signs of national prosperity, there 
were not wanting causes of anxiety to her statesmen. A large portion 
of the people of Ireland continued to suffer the evils of an over-crowded, 
poor, and thriftless population, and some aid from the government 
seemed to be necessary to save thousands from starvation. The spirit 
of insurrection, indeed, had been quelled, but the same military force 
and stringent regulations which had been required to subdue it, were 
still required to keepit under. Her finances, too, had become an object 
of more solicitude than had been usual in time of peace. It is true that 
from her immense resources she draws an ample revenue, and that large 
as is her expenditure, she is able to meet it without adding to her debt, 
yet there is reason to believe that her expenses could not be much in- 
creased without the risk of serious popular discontent. Though the 
a of taxation, heavy as it is in England, is not perceived by the 

abouring class, and is little regarded by the wealthy few, it is both seen 

and felt bythe middle class, whose power and influence are even now the 
greatest in the State, and are every day growing stronger. Thoroughly 
persuaded of these facts, one of the objects of the ministry was a re- 
trenchment of the national expenditure, both by a reduction of its armed 
force and of official salaries. They had, therefore, the strongest mo- 
tives to wish for a continuance of peace, and accordingly every effort 
was made to preserve it, not only in their own foreign foladione. but to 
prevent ruptures between other nations. Hence it was that England 
offered her mediation between Prussia and Denmark; between the king 
of Naples and the Sicilians; and between Austria and the king of Sar- 
dinia. She also endeavoured by negotiation to prevent the advance 
of Russian troops farther into Europe, and to encourage Turkey to 
make such preparations for resistance as would be most likely to pre- 
vent the attack of her potent neighbour, whose ambition has been com- 
monly regulated by policy. 

In all these endeavours to preserve peace, she has had the cordial 
co-operation of France, ever since the revolution in February, an! 
there are manifestations of a better understanding both between the 
governments and the people than has ever before been witnessed. 

Parliament met on the 1st of February, and on this arena, on which 
the two great divisions of the aristocracy and their followers are wont 
to struggle for the power and patronage of that proud empire, the mi- 
nisters were determined to persevere in their system of free trade, though 
it had fallen far short of the expected benefits, and even to extend It 
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to the repeal of the navigation laws, believing that they were no longer 
necessary for the protection of the shipping interests, or to secure an 
adequate supply of seamen for the navy. On this question, which they 
were aware would be vigorously contested, and in which they knew 
they must encounter so many opinions and prejudices become venerable 
by time, they seemed willing to stake their continuance in office. The 
pill, introduced for the purpose, after vehement opposition, passed the 
House of Commons in April, by a majority of 61, and in the House of 
Lords, where its enemies had confidently looked for its defeat, it has 
passed the second reading by a majority of 10, which seems to promise 
a continuance of the whig ministry in office. The measure was further 
recommended by the fact that it would be particularly acceptable to 
the British colonies on this continent, which, injured by the free trade 
system that subjects their great staple—timber—to the competition of 
Norway and Sweden, look to compensation in an unrestricted compe- 
tition in navigation. 

The measures brought forward for the relief of Ireland, were first a 
grant of £50,000 for the immediate relief of the suffering districts: 
and secondly, a general provision, that wherever the ordinary poor rate 
is insufficient for its purpose, there may be an additional levy on the 
district requiring it, which is called a “ rate-in-aid.” ‘This bill, which 
has been warmly resisted in both houses, has passed the House of Com- 
mons, and is now before the Lords. 

Sir Robert Peel took occasion to intimate a plan for the relief of the 
most distressed part of Ireland, by which he proposed, by the agency 
of the government, to subdivide large tracts of land, so as to increase 
the number of small landholders. This subject merits the considera- 
tion of England’s wisest statesmen. 

The distant settlements and numerous colonies of Great Britain afford 
no little occupation to her Ministry. In India she was, at the begin- 
ning of the year, still engaged in a war of a formidable character. ‘The 
Sikhs, who had been apparently subdued last summer, had, however, 
renewed hostilities in the latter part of the year with unexpected and 
alarming success. In a premature attack by Lord Gough, though 
finally victorious, he lost between two and three thousand men, besides 
several pieces of cannon, and a part of his troops ignominiously fled. 
He incurred the censure that commonly attends ill success, and the Mi- 
nistry concurring in the popular sentiment, or at least yielding to it, 
appointed Sir Charles Napier to take the chief command in India; but 
before amonth had elapsed, intelligence was received that Lord Gough 
had redeemed his former error by a decisive victory at Goojerat, and 
that with the termination of the war, the whole country of the Pun- 


jaub was subjected to British rule. He for this victory, and General 


Whish for the recapture of Moultan, as well as the whole Indian army, 
received a unanimous vote of thanks severally from the Lords, the Com- 
mons, and the East India Company. 
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Canada has recently been the theatre of serious civil disturbances. 
During the rebellion in 1837 and 1838, there were great losses incurred 
by the inhabitants from the destruction of property by the troops and 
volunteers employed against the insurgents. The liberal party having 
obtained, in the recent election, a majority in the provincial parliament, 
succeeded in passing a law to grant indemnity for the losses. Their 
political opponents had previously granted £40,000, or $200,000, to 
the loyal sufferers in Upper Canada, and the party now in power pro- 
posed to give £100,000 for the losses in Lower Canada, that having 
been the amount, according to an estimate of commissioners appointed 
by the loyalist or tory party, then in power, to ascertain it. This 
measure was warmly opposed by the loyalists, partly on account of the 
fund from which the money was to be taken, but principally because 
much of it would be received by those who were engaged in the re- 
bellion, or had favoured it—for, according to the rule Taid down by the 
same commissioners, no persons were to be excluded, except those who 
had been actually convicted of high treason. The bill having passed 
both houses of the legislature, its opponents endeavoured to prevail on 
the Governor-General, Lord Elgin, to negative the bill; and the day 
that he gave it his sanction, he was grossly insulted by the mob as he 
left the Pastidaent House, and the next night they attacked and en- 
tered that building, and after several acts of ws Ms and disorder, 
which compelled the members of the legislature to disperse, they set 
fire to the edifice, and the whole, together with the archives of the 
colony, was destroyed. The arrest of 150 persons was immediately 
ordered, and a large number of special constables were appointed to 
execute the order; but as they were mostly of the French population, 
or their party, their appointment heightened the resentment of the 
loyalists, who assailed them in the street, and their employment being 
also, it is said, objected to by the military, they were discharged; and 
with the aid of the troops there in garrison, order was restored, and 
the authority of the government maintained. It was a curious spec- 
tacle to see the military in conflict with the habitual friends of strong 
government, and supporting those with whom they had commonly been 
objects of jealousy and ill-will: and the men who, never forgetting 
their French descent, had hitherto been alien to the government in 
feeling, now its chief supporters in Canada. 

The last hope of defeating the indemnity bill is in the ministry at 
home, and Sir Allan M‘Nab has taken several petitions to Eng- 
land to effect this object, and to solicit the recall of Lord Elgin; 
but, in all probability, he truly represented their sentiments, and the 
will of the popular majority in Canada will be sustained. The conse- 
quence is, that the party who have hitherto been most active and effi- 
cient in maintaining the British authority in Canada are now the most 
discontented, and a separation from the mother country is openly talked 
of by those who have heretofore been most opposed to it; and thus the 
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strongest ligament which bound that country to Great Britain seems, for 
the time, to have been severed by this local controversy. It remains 
to be seen whether the new malcontents will unite with the old to effect 
a separation, or whether the same general causes which formerly at- 
tached the former to Great Britain, and made them uphold the power 
of the crown, —— return, and again make them loyalists. 

It deserves to be remarked, that an address from the Canadian Par- 
liament to the British Government, in January last, asking a repeal of 
the navigation laws, as to the St. Lawrence, received a unanimous 
yote. The people of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are still more 
interested in the repeal of these laws, and in the unrestricted naviga- 
tion which such repeal would lead to, as they can build vessels yet 
cheaper than the United States, and they are navigated by the same 
frugal, hardy, enterprising race as the people of New England. It is 
not, therefore, to be wondered at that Mr. Webster inquired on the 
floor of the Senate, if Mr. Bancroft had given the British Government 
assurance that the United States would agree to a reciprocal fmoval of 
the restrictions on its — trade, and that he very clearly indicated 
his decided opposition to such a policy. The present administration * 
of the United States, it is said, has countermanded the instructions on 
this subject, which Mr. Bancroft had received from their predecessors. 

Discontents still continue in Jamaica, whose sugars, no longer pro- 
tected in the English market by less duties than the sugars of foreign 
countries, cannot enter into competition with those produced in Cuba 
and Brazil by slave labour; which, in spite of the general principles of 
political economy, have proved to be much cheaper than any free la- 
bour the British West Indies have yet been able to produce. The 
value of the estates in that Island (as in Demerara, Trinidad, and most 
of their other sugar colonies,) has been steadily declining in value, 
and its legislature show their dissatisfaction in unavailing bickerings 
with the representative of the British Government; but the present 
Ministry cannot give the protection they ask, without departing from 
their own favorite and avowed principles of free trade, and without 
producing discontent among the people of Great Britain by raising the 
price of sugar. This retrograde movement from the system of free 
trade would be far more difficult than to return to the protecting duties 
on corn: since, in that policy, they would be supported by the whole 
agricultural interests, comprehending land owners, farmers, and their 
dependants; whereas all classes, except a small number connected with 
the West India interests, are in favor of cheap sugar, and, of course, 
Opposed to those duties which would raise its price, and which consti- 
tute the only mode of protecting the West India planter. 

Mr. Cobden, who seems lately to have limited his efforts at reform 
to a reduction of the public expenditure, made a long speech recently 
in support of his plan of retrenchment; according to which, there would 
be an annual saving of £10,000,000—leaving the charges of the na- 
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tional debt unchanged—but his proposition received the support of on] y 
about one-fifth of the members voting. 





FRANCE, 


France was now about to bring her new constitution to the test of 
experiment, after having failed in some twenty or more, which she had 
tried within little more than half acentury. Her first President under 
that constitution, was installed in office on the 20th of December, ir 
the hall of the National Assembly, without any of the pomp which 
both the people and the occasion would have led us to expect. His 
inaugural address, too, had a correspondent brevity and simplicity. 
After expressing his fidelity to the republic, and his gratitude for so 
striking a proof of the popular confidence, he said that “ animated by 
a Sincere spirit of conciliation,” he had called around him “ capable 
and patrigtic men, who, in spite of the diversity of their political origin, 
were ready to devote themselves to the application of the constitution, 
_ the improvement of the laws, and the ders of the republic.” With 
great good taste, then, as well as policy, in a commendatory notice of 
his predecessors, he particularized General Cavaignac, whose conduct, 
he said, had been “ worthy of the generosity of his character, and that 
sentiment of duty which 1s the first quality of a statesman.” They 
had, he added, a great mission to fulfil. To found the republic, he 
pronounced to be the interest of all, and that “a just and firm govern- 
ment should be animated by a sincere desire of piety, without being 
re-actionary or utopian.” ‘‘ Let us,” he concluded, “be the men of 
our country, not the men of party; and, with the aid of God, we shall 
at least do good, if we cannot achieve great things.” 

Having read the address, the new President, suiting the «ction to 
the word, turned to General Cavaignac, and shook him cordially by 
the hand, which incident called forth the plaudits of the Assembly. 

The next day, the President announced to the Assembly the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, which, it is understood, he had empowered M. 
Odillon Barrot to form. 


Minister of Justice and Premier—Odillon Barrot, who had been in 

a re to Louis Phillippe. 
inister of Foreign Affairs—Drouyn de Lhuys, who had supported 

the reform banquets. 

Minister of the Interior—Leon de Malleville, an adherent of Thiers. 

Minister of War—General Rulhiers, uncommitted. 

Minister of the Marine and Colonies—De Tracy, a liberal. 

Minister of Public Instruction and Worship—Falloux, a legitimist. 

Minister of Public Works—Leon Faucher, formerly a journalist. 

Minister of Agriculture—Bixio, an Italian liberal. 

Minister of the Finances—Hyppolite Passy, a conservative. 
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All of whom, except the Minister of War, were members of the 
National Assembly. 

This Cabinet did not long remain unchanged. A few days after its 
appointment, the President applied to M. de Malleville for sixteen 
boxes of papers relative to his own former attempts at Strasburg and 
Boulogne, but the Minister refused to deliver them, because they formed 
part of the public records. The President then wrote to the Minister 
a letter, in which he renewed the application for these papers, and 
complained of other acts of disrespect from M. de Malleville, and the 
Ministers generally, in a style of more frankness than dignity. 

“T do not intend, either,” he said, “that the Minister of the Interior 
should prepare articles personal to myself. This was not the case 
under Louis Phillippe, and should not be the practice now. Besides, 
I have not received, for some days, any telegraphic despatches. On 
the whole, I perceive that the Ministers I have named wish to treat 
me as if the famous constitution of Sieyes was in vogue, but I will not 
suffer it.” 

This letter having been laid by M. de Malleville before his colleagues, 
they all sent in their resignations. The President, alarmed at this result, 
immediately waited on the assembled ministry, expressed so much re- 
gret for what he had done, which he attributed to his inexperience, 
and made such excuses and entreaties, that they all resumed office, 
except M. de Malleville and M. Bixio. In consequence of these resig- 
nations, M. Leon Faucher was appointed Minister of the Interior, in 
the place of M. Leon de Malleville; M. Lacrosse, Minister of Public 
Works, in the place of M. Leon Faucher; and M. Buffet, Minister of 
Agriculiure and Commerce, in the place of M. Bixio. 

Though Louis Napoleon had been elected by so large a majority of 
the people, it was known that a majority of the National Assembly 
were opposed to his election, and, as is usual, their opposition was ex~- 
tended to the acts of his administration. It was headed by Ledru Rol- 
lin, who was the Jeader of the socialists and ultra republican party, and 
it commonly received the support of the friends of General Cavaignac 
and other moderates. But notwithstanding this hostility, and his indis- 
creet letter to De Malleville, he seemed to be steadily gaining ground 
in the public confidence. That alarm which the insurrection in June 
and the wild doctrines of the communists excited among the holders of 
property and lovers of order, which had occasioned them to rally round 
one who bore a revered name, continued to uphold him, and generally 
to secure to his ministers a majority in the national administration. 
They were, however, far from being personally popular in that body, 
and sometimes they seemed to have a separate set of interests of their 
own, independent of the President and the legislature. Thus, of the 
three names sent to the legislature, from which one was to be selected 
for Vice President, it was understood that M. Vivien was their choice, 
and M. Boulay de la Meurthe that of the President. The third was 
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added for form’s sake; and although when the name of De la Meurthe 
was announced, it occasioned a pu laugh in the Assembly, they 
gave him a decisive majority—417 to 277—1for the sake of thw arting 
the ministry. 

In this state of feeling, one of the first objects of the ministers was 
that of the dissolution of the National Assembly, and, accordingly, a 
proposition to that effect was brought forward in Ja January by M. Rate al, 
to dissolve on the 19th of March, but after giving rise to several de- 
bates, a middle course between widely different views was adopted on 
the 14th of February; and it was decided that as soon as four or fiye 
important laws were passed, the Assembly should be dissolved. 

The suppression of the political clubs was also a bone of contention 
between the ministers and the National Assembly; and when it was 
first proposed in January, the ministers were in a minority, 342 to dIs, 
but when the proposition was renewed in March, they succeeded by a 
vote of 378 to 359. 

On the 17th of April, the ministry obtained the sanction of the Na- 
tional Assembly to interfere, by an armed force, in the affairs of Italy, 
for the alleged purpose of preserving the integrity of the Roman States, 
not, however, without strenuous opposition from Ledru Rollin, w ho 
deprecated the restoration of the civil authority of the Pope. The 
vote in favour of the proposed appropriation and authority, was 383 to 
161. 

The expedition thus authorized, was to consist of 14,000 men, under 
the command of General Oudinot. The advance of their force landed 
at Civita Vecchia on the 25th of April without opposition. The Roman 
prefect, then commanding, was immediately suspended; and General 
Oudinot declared in a proclamation next day, that had the French 
troops not been amicably received, he would have entered the town by 
force. He suggested that his object was to preserve the Roman States 
from Austrian invasion, and to seek to effect a reconciliation between 
the Pope and the Roman people. He then marched his troops from 
Civita Vecchia to Rome, but the Constitutional Assembly having, in 
the mean time, decided on opposing his entrance into the city, a depu- 
tation was sent from that body to the General, protesting against his 
invasion of their territory, na informing him that his entrance would 
be forcibly resisted; to this he replied that his instructions were pe- 
remptory, and that if not permitted to enter peaceably, he would do 
so by force. Two attempts were accordingly made on the 30th, but 
the French were repulsed with the loss of some 500 men in killed and 
wounded, besides several hundred prisoners. They then retreated, to 
wait for re-enforcements. 

This affair created a lively sensation in France, and the opposition 
in the National Assembly readily profited by the — discontent and 
mortification to assail the ministry. On the 7th of May, M. Jules Favre 
opened the debate on the subject. He said that the expedition had 
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been poet to prevent the interference of Austria, and to secure 
the liberty of Italy, yet the conduct of the French General had been 
any thing but that of the leader of a friendly force; and that ministers 
were responsible for the French blood that had been spilled. He should 
be opposed to sending re-enforcements, and he contrasted the present 
conduct of the French government with that in which it had assisted 
America to achieve her independence. He proposed a committee of 
inquiry. 

1. Odillon Barrot reminded the Assembly that it had been unwilling 
that France should interfere in the affairs of the Roman Republic, and 
had authorized the expedition to Civita Vecchia, because she would not 
allow the interposition of Austria. He suggested that the French army 
had probably “fallen into some snare.” After some further debate, a 
committee was appointed. In the evening of the same day, the com- 
mittee reported that the instructions given to the expedition were not 
conformable to the previous declarations made to the Assembly by the 
government; that the General also appeared to have transcended his 
instructions, and the committee propose that the government should 
take immediate measures that the expedition should no Jonger be diverted 
from the object for which it was designed. This proposition was adopted 
by 828 to 241. 

The next day, a letter from the President to General Oudinot was 
published, in which, after expressing his regret at the check the French 
had received at Rome, he said he had hoped the people of Rome would 
have given a cordial reception to an army which had arrived to accom- 
plish a friendly and disinterested mission. That, on the contrary, they 
had been received as enemies, and the military honor of France was 
injured. He would not “suffer it to be impugned,” and added that 
re-enforcements should be sent. 

This letter furnished a new theme of complaint and attack in the 
National Assembly, as it was in direct opposition to the resolution 
passed in the Assembly the day before, and seemed to set that body at 
defiance. 

On the following day, the 9th, M. Grevy, referring to the President’s 
letter, inquired if that letter, which was not countersigned by a minister, 
was to be considered an official or a private one. M. Odillon Barrot 
replied that it was evidently of a private character, dictated by sym- 
pathy and gratitude to the soldiers in Italy. There was nothing in it, 
however, which the government should disavow. Referring to the 
resolution of the 7th, he said, that on the earnest application of the 
cabinet to the committee, as to the course the government ought to 
pursue, the committee had unanimously declared they did not wish to 
bind the government to any fixed line of conduct. He warned the 
Assembly against allowing the force and influence of France to be 
weakened by internal divisions; and he disavowed all intention on the 
part of the President of acting contrary to the intentions of the legisla- 
ture. 
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M. Ledru Rollin insisted that the ietter was an official one, and that 
it must be construed into a wish to put down the Roman republic. 

The debate was adjourned until further information was received. 

On the 11th, later despatches having been received from General 
Oudinot, they were, after a debate of some hours, read; and it appeared 
very clearly, from the address to the army, that he had not affected 
any respect for the existing authorities of Rome; that his object was 
the restoration of the Pope, and that if he met with any opposition he 
was determined to put itdown. His purpose appeared to be unchanged 
in two letters to the minister, dated the 4th of May. He said that 
both the Roman troops and people were friendly to the expedition. 

The debate to which these documents gave rise, was deferred until 
the next day, when after a spirited debate, in which the ministry were 
vehemently assailed by Ledru Rollin and Jules Favre, and adroitly 
defended by Odillon Barrot and others, a motion to evade a direct deci- 
sion, by passing to the order of the day, was carried by a vote of 329 
to 292. 

This rather doubtful victory afforded matter of congratulation to the 
ministers; and on the same day, the 12th, M. Leon Faucher, Minister 
of the Interior, sent off a circular to all the prefects, informing them 
of the vote, and adding that if the opposition had succeeded in obtain- 
ing a majority against the ministers, they would have run off to the 
barricades, and the scenes of June would have been renewed. He sent, 
at the same time, the names of the members who had voted on the 
question. This letter was brought to the notice of the Assembly on 
the 14th, and a vote of censure was passed with only five dissentients. 
The minister, the day after, sent in his resignation. 

A subsequent despatch from General Oudinot showed that in conse- 
quence of the approach of a Neapolitan army to Rome, he and his army, 
now increased to near 15,000 men, would be invited to enter the city, 
and from this circumstance, and the friendly treatment of the French 
prisoners, it seemed probable that the French would soon gain quiet 
admission into the city, whether they aimed at the restoration of the 
papal authority or not. Other accounts represent the Neapolitans to 
have been driven back, and the Romans resolutely bent on resisting to 
the last all foreign interference. 

The elections to the first National Assembly, under the new consti- 
tution, took place on the 13th and 14th of May without disorder, and 
although the entire result is not yet known, there is reason to believe 
that the socialist party has received a considerable accession of strength, 
and that the moderate republicans have lost ground. The conservatives 
made up of very heterogeneous materials, still constitute a decided ma- 
jority. 
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GERMANY. 


In the early part of the year, the Frankfort Parliament, which saw 
the national safety, greatness, and probably civil freedom of Germany 
in its political unity, promulgated that Federal Constitution which they 
had been eight months constructing; but which had no efficacy until it 
was adopted by those for whom it was intended. It was understood 
that of the 37 independent sovereign States of Germany, all the smaller 
ones, amounting to 31, were in favour of the new constitution, as afford- 
ing them a security they had not before possessed, and as adding to their 
political power; but for the same reason that they approved it, it was 
unacceptable to the larger States. 

Austria especially was opposed to it, for the constitution contained 
two provisions which might exclude more than half of her dominions 
from any weight or representation in the confederate government. 
These were: 

“ No part of the German empire can be united into one State with a 
non-German country. 

“In case a German country has the same sovereign as a non-German 
country, the German country shall have a separate constitution, govern- 
ment, and administration.” 

She, therefore, soon manifested her unwillingness to become a mem- 
ber of the confederacy, and finally ordered deputies to the Parliament 
to withdraw from it. : 

Prussia long vacillated on the subject. On the one hand, some ot 
her most important and highly prized attributes of sovereignty would 
be abridged by the new constitution, and her relative weight in the 
politics of Europe might be less felt; but on the other, the rank and 
power of emperor of the confederate empire, to which she might fairly 
aspire, after Austria was shorn of her “ non-German ”’ dominions, pre- 
sented tempting objects of ambition, and might give to the king of 
Prussia more power and influence than other parts of the constitution 
had taken away. 

Bavaria and Hanover were both opposed to the new constitution : 
but Saxony and Wurtemburg, though their sovereigns were disinclined 
to it, it was understood might, by the influence of their subjects, be 
brought to adopt it. When the king of Prussia was first nominated 
by the Frankfort Assembly, as emperor, he was not elected; all the 
members from the Austrian dominions, except four, having voted against 
him. On a subsequent day, however, he was chosen by 290 votes to 
248. He neither accepted nor rejected the proffered crown, but rested 
his future acceptance on the contingency of its obtaining the sanction 
of all the other members of the confederacy. 

The emperor of Austria had previously issued a manifesto, in which 
he declared that the formation of one out of all the German States was 
neither practicable for Austria, nor desirable for Germany. That the 
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union between the German and non-German territories of Austria could 
not be dissolved; and he protested against being subjected to the central 
power exercised by any other German prince. 

As soon as the election of the king of Prussia was known, the larger 
States refused to give it their sanction, and, after a while, the king of 
Prussia himself decided to reject both the constitution and the imperial 
crown. 

This act was the signal for both the friends and enemies of the con- 
stitution to declare themselves throughout Germany. Not only were 
the smaller States in favour of it, but the body of the people also in 
the larger States. Even in Prussia, the popular branch of the legisla- 
ture, of which a majority were considered to be democratic, gave its 
direct sanction to the constitution. It was, therefore, dissolved by the 
king. A like offence was committed by the legislature in Hanover, 
and was followed by the like punishment. In Wurtemburg the govern- 
ment was compelled by the people to accept the constitution. 

In the mean time, the Parliament or National Assembly of Frankfort 
was not backward in endeavouring to maintain and enforce its authority. 
It passed a vote of censure on the governments of Prussia and Hanover 
for dissolving their respective legislative chambers; and voted to sum- 
mon those governments to issue writs for another election; and it ex- 
pressed its expectation that the remaining public authorities would in- 
form their governments of the sentiments of the people. 

It also passed a resolution to summon the Prussian government, and 
the other German powers which had not accepted the constitution, to 
notify their recognition of it. 

On the 4th of May, resolutions to the following effect were passed 
by the same body: 

1. The National Assembly calls upon the governments, the legisla- 
tive bodies, and the monarchical authorities of all single States to bring 
about the acknowledgment and validity of the imperial constitution of 
the 28th of March. 

2. The 15th of August was appointed for the first constitutional 
Parliament to meet at Frankfort. 

3. Elections to the lower house to be made on the 15th of July. 

4, Should other States than Austria not be represented in Parliament, 
and should some parts of the constitution prove, therefore, impractica- 
ble, provisional alterations to be made until the constitution is valid in 
every part of Germany. 

5. Should Prussia not be represented, and not have acknowledged 
the constitution, then the sovereign of the State which has the greatest 
number of inhabitants shall be elected emperor. 

6. As soon as the constitution shall be acknowledged by Prussia, the 
dignity of emperor shall be confirmed on the king. 

7. As soon as the emperor takes the oath, and opens the Parliament, 


the National Assembly shall be dissolved. 
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The king of Prussia has since ordered the deputies to the Parliament 
from his dominions to withdraw, and it is expected that he, together 
with Austria and Bavaria will give yet more decided demonstrations of 
their determination to put an end to a body which becomes alarming 
to them in the same degree that it is favoured by the people. Fifty- 
five of the Prussian deputies have protested against the recall, and re- 
fused to obey it. 

A conflict between the government and the people in Saxony, like 
to that which has been mentioned, gave rise to a recent insurrection in 
Dresden, but it was suppressed by Saxon and Prussian troops. In 
Berlin, Baden, Leipsic, and other towns, there have also been popular 
insurrections in favour of the new constitution. Even in Bavaria, one 
branch of the legislature petitioned their sovereign to accept it. The 
fate of liberal principles in Germany seems to depend on this question, 
and both parties are preparing for the struggle. 


AUSTRIA. 


The emperor of Austria, who last year appeared to have irretrieva- 
bly lost his dominions in Italy, to be likely to lose those of Hungary 
and its dependencies, and to have a very restricted power in those he 
retained, was found in the early part of the present year to have re- 
gained much that he had lost, with a fair prospect of being soon rein- 
stated in all the power and authority he had ever possessed. The tide 
of suecess, which had set so strongly in his favour every where, has 
since turned against him in Hungary: and he has yet to struggle, with 
the aid of Russia, for a sovereignty which, single-handed, he could not 
have recovered. 

After the authority of the emperor was re-established in Vienna, and 
the whole imperial force was directed against Hungary, the resistance 
made by the people of that country, always ranking high for their 
bravery, greatly disappointed public expectation, and mortified the 
friends of civil liberty. Town after town capitulated to the Austrian 
armies ; the Hungarian troops were every where beaten, or obliged to save 
themselves by retreat; and there seemed to be no mode of resisting their 
powerful invaders, but by a sort of guerilla warfare, attacking them 
in some eight or nine different directions, for which both the habits of 
the people and many parts of the country were very well fitted. But 
that love of country and spirit of freedom which animated them, wrought 
a wondrous change, and it was soon found that while the Hungarian 
troops, exhibiting their ancient valour, fought as well as the Austrian 
regulars, their officers, who owed their ete solely to their merit, were 
very superior to their adversaries in skill, so that they often gained the 
victory with very inferior force. ‘The consequence was that the Aus- 
trians were compelled, in the latter part of April, to evacuate Pesth, 
which had surrendered to them some months before, and the Hunga- 
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rians, after having driven almost all the Austrian forces out of Hungary, 
were, in the middle of May, before the city of Presburg, and even 
threatened Vienna. 

On the application of the Emperor of Austria to aid him in quelling 
his rebellious subjects, the Czar readily agreed to place 150,000 men 
at the disposal of the Austrian government, but 50,000 were to be re- 
tained in Russia as a reserve. 

In the mean time, Hungary has made a formal declaration of inde- 
pendence, (on the 14th of April,) has organized a government of « 
republican form, and having chosen Ludwig Kossuth as its President, 
is making every preparation to meet the united forces of Austria an 
Russia. With the Slavonians not only in Hungary, but in the neigh- 
bouring countries of Bohemia, Croatia, Servia, Transylvania, and Ga- 
licia, the new-born sympathies in favor of civil freedom have prevailed 
against the ancient animosities of race, and they are al] now well-wishers 
to the cause of Hungary. 

In Italy, the power of Austria proved resistless. Charles Albert, 0: 
Sardinia, alleging that Austria had violated the terms of the armistice. 
and thinking that the war in Hungary would give full occupation to 
the Austrians, was disposed to hazard the chances of battle with them 
once more. As soon as his purpose was manifested, Radetsky prepare: 
an overpowering force to defeat it. The armistice terminated on th: 
12th of March, and on the 23d the Austrian and Sardinian armies wer 
found opposed to each other on the plain of Novara, The Austrians 
amounted, it is said, to 60,000, and the Sardinians, actually engaged, 1 
little more than half that number. The issue was not doubtful. A: 
5 o’clock in the evening, a white flag was seen at the head-quarters ¢ 
Charles Albert, and a message was sent from him to Radetsky, com- 
municating the fact that he had abdicated in favor of his son, Victor 
Emanuel. The loss of each army was estimated at upwards of 4,000) 
men. Within twenty-four hours the terms of an armistice were agree 
to by the new king and signed by the Polish General, Chrzanowsky, on 
the part of Sardinia, and by Radetsky on that of Austria. Thus in tl: 
brief space of nine days, a war was begun and was ended, and with :1 
terminated the ambitious career of Charles Albert, and the hopes of pic- 
sent emancipation from Austrian rule in Italy. 

No attempt was made, in consequence of this victory, to impair the 
sovereignty of Sardinia, or to curtail its dominions, but the victors wer: 
content to exact conditions, the most onerous of which was a heavy con- 
tribution of money—one hundred millions of francs. But they wreake«: 
severe vengeance on the town of Brescia. There having been an in- 
surrection in that city about the time of the battle of Novara, the Aus- 
trian troops in the citadel fired upon the town on the 24th, and the 
next day the citadel was stormed, and the garrison put to the sword. 
The city was bombarded by the Austrians, and the citizens refusing to 
surrender, were bayoneted without mercy by the troops. Every hous 
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from which guns had been fired was burned to the ground, and their 
inhabitants consumed with them. All prisoners taken with arms in 
their hands were publicly shot. The city is said to be a heap of ruins. 

The city of Genoa refused to submit to the conditions agreed on be- 
tween Austria and Sardinia, and prepared for resistance by building 
barricades in the streets. Some Austrian troops having gained admis- 
sion into the city by treachery, it is supposed, others followed to the 
amount of 10,000, when the city capitulated. An amnesty was granted 
to all, except twelve named persons. 

The Austrian monarchy had not only to contend against its revolted 
provinces, but to exercise unceasing vigilance at home for the mainte- 
nance of its ancient authority, which its people, electrified as they had 
been by the late revolution in France, openly assailed, and the German 
Parliament were steadily trying to undermine. 

Thus beset with difficulties, its statesmen recently resorted to new 
schemes of policy. They showed themselves willing to make con- 
cessions to the liberal spirit of the times: either by way of tempo- 
rizing until they could safely resist it, or, perhaps, honestly wishing to 
compromise with what they saw no prospect of resisting. ‘Thus the 
world witnessed with surprise the liberality of a constitution which in 
March was promulgated in the name of the emperor, for the whole 
Austrian empire. Among other provisions of which, were the freedom 
of religion, of speech, and of the press, and a legislature partly chosen 
by popular suffrage. The same policy induced them to oppose to the 
German confederation which the Frankfort parliament sought to effect, 
a confederation of the various nations and races that compose the Aus- 
trian empire. 

Amid so much defection on all sides, the army was, with few excep- 
tions, as true as it was brave. It maintained the despotic sway of its 
master against Hungarian and Italian independence no less than against 
Austrian insurgents, with a fidelity worthy of a better cause, and by 
the aid of its new allies, it now threatens to crush the new-born spirit 
of liberty in every part of that great empire. 


PRUSSIA. 


The legislative assembly having been dissolved by the king about the 
latter end of the preceding year, and another election having taken 
place, according to the complicated process prescribed by the new con- 
stitution, the new assembly met at Berlin on the 26th of February, and 
the session was opened in due form by an address from the king. Little 
seemed to have been gained to the cause of monarchy by the recent 
election, and it was believed that a majority of the new members were 
democratic. 

Besides the controversy with Denmark about the duchies, Frederick 
William had cause of anxiety in the republican tendencies of his people, 
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which were manifestly gaining ground, and in the Frankfort parliament, 
now too plainly exhibiting a similar spirit. 

In the notice he took of the Danish controversy in his opening speech, 
he said that — negotiations led him to hope that the differences 
would soon be satisfactorily adjusted. 

Towards his own subjects, his policy was to unite conciliation with 
severity. It was therefore that he had given them a constitution, 
which, though far short of what the popular leaders sought, possessed 
many liberal features, either in abridging the power of the sovereign, 
or enlarging the rights of the people. On the other hand, he first 
exiled the Negidavare from Berlin to Brandenburg, and then dissolved 
them; and he continued to hold Berlin in a state of siege long after 
the occasion seemed to require it. It has continued from last November 
to the present time. 

As to the Frankfort parliament, after having given it his counte- 
nance and m8 and led the world to believe that he was ambitious 
of the imperial diadem that assembly had the power of conferring, he, 
in January, issued a manifesto which plainly indicated that his views 
were not in harmony with those of the assembly. He declared that if 
Austria refused to co-operate in the plan of a German confederation, 
(and it was then known that she would refuse,) the project must be 
abandoned. He added that Prussia would take no position without 
the free concurrence of the united governments. 

Having thus thrown off the souk, his hostility to the Frankfort par- 
liament has been open and direct. On the 28th of April, the Prussian 
minister, Count Brandenburg, issued a manifesto to the other German 
States, in which he states the king’s reasons for not accepting the Ger- 
man constitution, his desire of German unity, and his efforts to effect it 
by safe and practical means. He alludes to the dangers to which the 
course of the National assembly at Frankfort leads, and he invites the 
other German States to confer with Prussia on the subject of the con- 
stitution. The paper has this remarkable passage: 

“The Prussian government, confiding fully in the approval of the 
healthy and honest elements of the country, 1s prepared energetically 
and powerfully to oppose all revolutionary and destructive attempts, 
and it will take its measures in such guise as to be enabled to render 
any assistance that may be required by the combined governments.”’ 

Accordingly, when an insurrection soon afterwards broke out in 
Dresden, the king sent a thousand troops to aid in putting it down; 
and he has recalled the Prussian delegates to the Frankfort assembly. 
The contest between monarchical and popular government seems now 
to have passed beyond the chance of peaceable adjustment, and that 
the struggle must continue until one or the other remains master of the 
field. 

The efforts of Great Britain and others to mediate between Prussia 
and Denmark having proved fruitless, they prepared for a renewal of 
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the war, after the expiration of the armistice agreed on by the treaty of 
Malmo, and in their first conflicts, the advantage was on the side of 
the Prussians and their allies. They even had an unlooked for success 
on the element in which the strength of Denmark chiefly lies. Early 
in April a Danish squadron of a ship of 84 guns, a frigate, and three 
steamers, attacked the batteries of Eckernforde, a seaport in the Duchy 
of Schleswig, and after exchanging shots for six hours, a suspension of 
the fight and a renewal of it followed, and in the evening the frigate 
struck her colours: the ship of the line foliowed her example, and soon 
afterwards took fire and blew up. Better fortune afterwards attended 
the Danish arms; and it is said that since Prussia has broken with the 
Frankfort parliament, the king feels little interest in the Schleswig 
question, and that he is likely to listen to the mediation of Great 
Britain, which it seems from recent declarations of Lord Palmerston, 
has never been intermitted. 


ITALY. 


The numerous and sudden changes in this divided and unfortunate 
country remind one of the magic lantern of a showman. In Sicily, 
in the Papal territory, in Tuscany, in Lombardy, and in Piedmont, 
the sovereign power has, within the space of a few months, changed 
hands, and, in some cases, more than once. The Sicilians not being 
willing to accept the terms offered them by the king of Sicily, war was 
renewed at the termination of the armistice, and early in April, Cata- 
nia and Syracuse surrendered to the arms of Ferdinand. After a short 
suspension of hostilities, with a view to a pacification, they were re- 
sumed by the king, and soon Palermo was the only strong hold in the 
possession of the Sicilians; after an obstinate resistance, it has at length 
submitted, and all Sicily is now in the possession of Ferdinand. In all 
the negotiations between these contending parties, the English and 
French naval commanders have exerted themselves to bring about a 
reconciliation, and it is said that those powers advised the Sicilians to 
accept the terms which they rejected early in the year. 

The breach between the provisional government of Rome and the 
Pope at Gaeta becoming wider, the constituent assembly of Rome, on 
the 9th of February, formally deposed the Holy Pontiff as their tem- 
poral sovereign, and decided in favor of a republic, by 134 votes to 20. 
The executive power was vested in three consuls. The Catholic sove- 
reigns of Austria, Spain, and Naples have decided, it is believed, to 
unite in reinstating Pius 1X. in his former authority. The President 
of the French Republic seemed disposed, as we have seen, to lend his 
concurrence, but the opposition he has experienced, in France, to that 
course, and the sentiments excited by the alliance between Austria and 
Russia, may make an entire change in the purpose of the French army 
before Rome. 'The Neapolitan army, on its march to the holy city, is 
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about 8,000 men. Spain appears not yet to have moved in the busi- 
ness; and, for the present, Austria has full employment from the Hun- 
garians for all her troops. 

The popular party in Tuscany, encouraged by the success of the 
republicans at Rome, in February overturned the authority of the 
Grand Duke, who thought it prudent to make his escape, and they 
decided in favor of a republic, and appointed a provisional government. 
An alliance, offensive and defensive, was forthwith formed between 
Tuscany and Rome, and Venice was expected to join in it. But by 
a popular reaction, the Grand Duke has been subsequently re-established 
in his power. 

We have seen how, throughout all Tuscany, except Leghorn, the 
Austrian government, after having regained its authority in Lombardy, 
prostrated the king of Sardinia in nine days after hostilities were re- 
newed. By the terms of a pacification with his successor, Victor Ema- 
nuel, dated the 25th of March, Sardinia was to pay tc Austria one 
hundred millions of francs; was to enter into an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with Austria; the Lombardo-Venitian territory was to bx 
erected into a separate government; the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
and the Pope were to be restored to their dominions; and an Italian 
Congress was to be called to organize a confederation of Italian states, 
under the protection of Austria. The people of Genoa refused to sub- 
mit to the terms of this armistice. They proclaimed themselves a re- 
public, and appointed a provisional government; but in a few days, the 
Austrian General, La Marmora, with 10,000 troops, entered the city, 
and the revolters submitted. They also took a bitter vengeance on 
the town of Brescia, in Lombardy, as has been mentioned, for vindic- 
tive cruelty to the Austrian garrison there. Since that time, all has 
been quiet in Piedmont; and Austria has regained her former posses- 
sions in Italy, except Venice, which still holds out against her autho- 
rity. In Tuscany, — has been subdued by the Austrians; and 
in the Roman States, Bologna, their second city, bombarded by Ra- 
detsky, has probably surrendered ere this. The animosity of the Ita- 
lians against the Austrians, as well as their republican zeal, may be 
overpowered by the superior military force of their enemies, but the 
feelings are not extinguished; they still live, and will show themselves 
on the first favorable occasion. In the present political struggles ot 
Europe, the success of either party in one country is intimately asso- 
ciated with its success in another. Thus the cause of German repub- 
licanism may be won or lost in Hungary; and Italian independence be 
achieved in Germany. 





1849.] History of 1849.—Russia. 


RUSSIA. 

The emperor of Russia, after having exhibited great moderation in 
forbearing to take any advantage of the troubled state of Europe, and 
observed a guarded silence as to his future course, first slightly devi- 
ated from this line of neutrality by sending troops into Wallachia and 
Moldavia, which, though nominally subject to Turkey, were placed by 
the treaty of Ackerman, in 1826, under the protection of Russia. As 
there was an attempt to establish a republican government in Walla- 
chia, and great disorder in consequence, a good pretext was afforded 
for the introduction of Russian troops, to co-operate with those of the 
Sultan in restoring tranquillity and order. This measure was, however, 
unacceptable to Turkey, who openly complained of it, and the course 
pursued by Russia led the world to apprehend that the arms brought 
professedly to reduce the Sultan’s rebellious subjects to subjection, 
would be soon turned against himself. Russia insisted that the trea- 
ties respecting the Hospodars of Wallachia and Moldavia should be 
changed, and the change desired manifestly tending to increase the 
Russian influence over them, it was opposed not only by Turkey, but 
also by the English minister at Constantinople, Sir Stratford Canning. 
The Sultan, aware that this opposition would afford to Russia a sufh- 
cient pretext for war, if she was disposed to make it, made vigorous 
preparations for that result. The French minister concurred with the 
British minister in remonstrating against the occupation of the Danu- 
bian provinces by Russia, and in encouraging Turkey to resistance. 

Such was the state of things in the early part of the year, but in 
April, the Russian policy assumed a new aspect, owing no doubt to the 
extraordinary success of the Hungarians, and Nicholas, who had 
threatened to be the enemy of Turkey, was suddenly transformed into 
the ally of Austria. By a new treaty with the Sultan, the points in 
difference between him and the emperor, respecting Wallachia and 
Moldavia, have been adjusted by a compromise, and Nicholas agrees 
with the emperor of Austria to aid him with a large army to reduce 
Hungary to subjection. In this change of policy, the court of St. Pe- 
tersburg seems to have acted with its usual prudence and sagacity: 
for by taking the part of Austria, she not only is better able to keep 
her Polish dominions in subjection, and to punish those Poles who had 
already joined the Hungarians, but she will have certainly one enemy 
less than she would have had, if she had made war on Turkey; nay, 
the difference may be yet greater, since England, France, and Austria 
would probably all have assisted Turkey, but it is quite problematical 
whether either England or France will assist Hungary. 

In a ukase issued by Nicholas at St. Petersburg, on the 26th of 
April, after stating that his troops, together with those of Turkey, 
had restored order in Moldavia and Wallachia, he mentioned the re- 
bellion in Hungary and Transylvania. which the Austrian government, 
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distracted by another war in Italy, had not been yet able to subdue. 
That the emperor of Austria had sought his assistance against “their 
common enemies,” and he should not refuse it. 

Before this declaration, he had taken a part in the contest by sending 
troops into Transylvania to the aid of Austria, but the Hungarian Ge- 
neral, Bem, having taken Hermanstadt, and driven 6,000 Russians out 
of it, they soon afterwards returned with 40,000, and compelled him 
to retreat into Wallachia. Since that, he is said to have defeated them, 
and that more than 30,000 Russians have surrendered to him. 

One effect of the late successes of the Hungarians has been to en- 
courage the disaffected Poles in Austrian Galicia, in Prussian Posen, 
and in the Polish provinces of Russia, and, in fact, Nicholas pronounces 
the war in which he is now engayed to be as much Polish as it is 
Hungarian. 

Both France and Great Britain have earnestly protested against the 
intervention of Russia in the Hungarian war, but this has not hindered 
the emperor from making his tardy recognition of the French republic. 





[We have occupied the usual space allotted to the Historical Register prin- 
cipally with the history of the United States and Europe. The record for the 
other parts of the world is necessarily deferred to the next number. 

We refer the reader, as usual, to the Quarterly Chronicle for many interest- 
ing and important items relating to the times, which cannot be noticed else- 
where.] 





1849.] Statistics.—Legal Business of the Government. 


STATISTICS. 


THE LEGAL BUSINESS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


The recent report made by the able and vigilant solicitor of treasury, Hon. 
R. H. Gillet, presents a view of the operations of his office from the time of 
‘ts organization, in May, 1830, to February, 1849. We make copious extracts 
from it, which will interest many of our readers. 


“The solicitor of the treasury has control of all suits of a civil nature, in- 
cluding prosecutions for fines, penalties and forfeitures, ‘except debts to the 
post office department, and penalties and forfeitures imposed upon postmas- 
ters for failing to make returns, or pay over the proceeds of their offices.’ 
District attorneys and others, having charge of such suits, are subject to such 
special directions as the solicitor may give, and also to general rules esta- 
blished by him with the consent of the secretary of the treasury. The soli- 
citor is also authorized to request the advice of the attorney general, in rela- 
tion to the ‘manner of conducting suits, proceedings, and prosecutions;’ and 
when he does so, the directions of the latter are to be followed by him. 

“The official duties of the solicitor do not, however, extend to criminal cases 
of any description. These, except when brought to the supreme conrt on a 
certifonte of a division of opinion by the judges of the circuit courts, are un- 
der the exclusive contro] of the district attorneys, unaided by the advice or 
assistance of any other officer of the government. 

“Owing to the practice of giving credit for duties, there were formerly more 
suits commenced and reported to this office than at present. Suits on duty 
bonds, however, required less attention by the solicitor than those which 
were the subject of defences. The number of contested suits has increased. 

“The suits, in which the United States are parties, may be divided into five 
classes, to wit: 

“1, Those commenced on treasury transcripts.—These are against defaulters, 
and others, against whom balances may be found by the accounting officers. 
Such suits are instituted at the request of the first or second comptroller, by 
direction of the solicitor; whose duty it is to examine the documentary evi- 
dence in the respective cases, prior to its transmission to the district attor- 
neys, to ascertain whether it is in conformity with law. The solicitor also 
indicates to the district attorneys the sources from whence other testimony is 
to be drawn, and the principal steps to be taken preparatory to and on the 
trial. Such cases often require a critical examination of the law of evidence, 
and the construction of statutes; and the preparations for their trial often in- 
volve much labour. As an illustration, it may be mentioned that theré is now 
one suit pending in which thirteen large trunks, filled with statements, ac- 
counts, and vouchers, have been more than once sent from the treasury de- 
partment to a distant city, to be used, if necessary, on the trial. 

“The records of the office show the institution of four hundred and fifty-six 
suits of this class, brought to recover $17,169,850 95. Two hundred and 
eighty-three of these have been decided in favour of the United States, and 
forty-five against them. The aggregate of the collections, including costs, is 
$1,140,647 68. Table No. 1 of the appendix hereto annexed shows the num- 
ber of this class of suits in each state. Rhode Island is the only one in which 
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none have been instituted. The number of suits instituted against banks is 
twelve. The amount claimed is $1,900,891 84. The aggregate of collections 
is $2,148,712 75, including interest. (See appendix No. 1 A.) 

“2. Suits instituted to recover fines, penalties, and forfeitures—These are 
mostly commenced by direction of the collectors of the customs for violations 
of the revenue and navigation acts. They are reported to the solicitor, and 
are under his direction. In their progress he is often called upon to examine 
and express his opinion upon various statutory enactments, many of which are 
of doubtful construction. This forms an important and laborious branch of 
his duties. Whenever, in the exercise of his discretion, the secretary remits 
a fine, penalty, or forfeiture, the necessary instruction for that purpose is 
given by the solicitor. Table No. 2 shows the whole number of suits insti- 
tuted to recover fines, penalties, and forfeitures in each judicial district. The 
aggregate is 3,967. Of these 1,867 have been decided in favour of, and 355 
against the United States. Four hundred and twenty-five suits have been 
dismissed, and 459 remitted. The amount of recoveries for fines and penal- 
ties appears to be $99,742 47; of which $34,867 09 has been collected. The 
amount realized to the United States from forfeitures is $612,950 08. Total 
collections, $647,817 17. 

“3. Suits on duty bonds.—Table No. 3 shows the whole number of suits 
brought on duty bonds to be 8,440. Of these 3,662 were brought in the state 
of New York, 1,498 in the states north, and 3,280 south of that state. Of these 
2,717 have been decided in favour of, and 91 against the United States. These 
suits were instituted to recover $6,489,197 31. The amount collected is 
$2,229,130 54. The number of suits dismissed is 294, and 142 remitted. 
Nearly all the remaining suits of this class are understood to have been dis- 
continued by a general order of the secretary of the treasury, and by virtue 
of certaih acts of congress, without the fact of such discontinuance having 
been reported to this office by the district attorneys. In addition to the duty 
bonds in suit or in judgment, there are many old bonds which have never 
been prosecuted. The books of the register of the treasury show that there 
stands charged against the collectors, duty bonds (some in judgment, and 
some not) to the amount of $6,196,865 24. Many of these are nearly half a 
century old, and are valueless. 

“Table No. 4 shows what officers are charged with these bonds. The col- 
lectors are debited with them on coming into office, and credited when they 
retire. This useless formality produces in the published statements a delu- 
sive exhibition of means in the collector’s hands, equally vexatious to the col- 
lector and incomprehensible to the public. 

“4, Suits against the United States for the recovery of lands, wnder the act of 
May 26, 1824, extended by the act of June 17, 1844.—This class of suits is con- 
fined to Louisiana, Florida, Arkansas, Alabama, and Mississippi. Table No. 
5 shows the number in each state, and the quantity of lands directly and in- 
directly involved. The whole number is 216, nearly three-fourths of which 
are in Louisiana. Of these 32 were decided in favour of, and 42 against the 
United States. In Louisiana 11 out of 13 have been determined against the 
government, 6 of which have been removed tothe supreme court. The quan- 
tity of land claimed in all these suits, excluding those tracts the contents of 
which are not stated in the petition, is about 5,127,019 acres; and it is esti- 
mated that those tracts comprise about 5,000,000 acres—making in all, say 
10,127,019. There are still pending 142 cases, all except two of which are 
in Louisiana. These suits embrace about 9,620,594 acres. Indirectly the 
quantity involved is supposed to’ be many millions more. The land in litiga- 
uon in these suits is of very great value. Some portion of it is in a high state 
of cultivation, and has been long held under title supposed to be good. Some 
of the occupants derived title from the United States. The government en- 
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ters upon this kind of litigation at a very great disadvantage. The claimant 
takes his own time to prepare his case, and institutes his suit when he be- 
lieves it to be in such a condition as will enable him to recover. Prior to its 
commencement, the United States know nothing of his intentions; nor can 
they easily learn the facts which are to be urged against them. The testi- 
mony that may exist in favour of the government is often unknown to any of 
its officers. Except what may be derived from the general land office, little 
information can be obtained. Hence the trials so often result in favour of the 
claimant. . 

“These cases usually involve the action of the French and Spanish authori- 
ties, and the laws of those countries, as well as the codes of procedure in the 
states where the lands are situated; and they therefore impose a laborious 
and complicated duty, as well upon the solicitor, as on the district attorneys. 
A single land case has, in some instances, constantly occupied this office for 
many days in its examination, and in the preparation of the necessary in- 
structions for a district attorney. These cases occupy much of the time of 
the solicitor. Many of them involve the examination of the most difficult 
questions of law. 

“5, Miscellaneous suits.—This class includes all cases where the United 
States sue for debts due on contracts, and for injury to property, as well as 
suits in equity, actions of ejectment, &c. It also embraces all cases in which, 
directly or indirectly, they have an interest. The most numerous and im- 
portant of these latter consist of suits against collectors to recover back duties 
claimed to have been illegally exacted of the importer. These suits are not 
usually for very large sums, but the principles decided may involve immense 
amounts. Although suits by the government in revenue cases can be carried 
to the supreme court without reference to the amount involved, the act au- 
thorizing such removal does not extend to suits against its officers. Suits, 
therefore, not unfrequently arise in which the judgment of an inferior tribu- 
nal is final, because the sum in controversy will not allow an appeal to the 
supreme court. As these tariff questions are usually finally disposed of in 
the district and circuit courts, they necessarily require much preparation and 
attention. 

“Of miscellaneous suits, 844 have been commenced; 311 of which have 
been decided in favour of, and 87 against the United States, 87 dismissed, 
and 1 remitted. Table No. 6 will show the number in each state. 

“From the feregoing it appears that since this office was created 13,719 
suits have been instituted in favour of the United States, and 216 against it; 
making in all 13,935. Of these 5,221 have been determined in favour of, and 
620 against the government, 837 have been dismissed, and 602 remitted; 
leaving 6,661 still undisposed of. Of this number it is believed that over five 
thousand, commenced on duty bonds, have been discontinued by district at- 
torneys without reporting that fact to this office. The amount sued for is 
$25,559,940 10; the total collected is $6,195,160 68. (See appendix No. 6, 
A, B, and C.) 

“Since the tables above referred to were compiled, returns have been re- 
ceived from several clerks of courts, in pursuance of a new general rule, of 
all pending suits wherein the United States are parties. These returns have 
developed the fact that there are pending many government suits which had 
not been reported to this office, while others have been finally disposed of 
without a proper return. Hence the tables given can only be relied upon as 
approximating to the truth, but not as giving the exact number of each class. 
Some of these errors may, perhaps, be chargeable to this office, but mostly to 
other sources. The new forms and instructions concerning returns, and the 
concentration of all suits reported to the office upon one docket, it is confi- 
dently expected, will prevent all further difficulties of the kind. 
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“ Property received in the collection of debts.—In the collection of debts due to 
the United States, it is often necessary, to prevent loss, that the property of 
the debtor be bid in at public sale, or that an assignment of his assets be re- 
ceived. This duty is confided by law to the solicitor, much of which he is 
compelled to perform through the agency of the district attorneys and others, 
who act in pursuance of permanent regulations, or special instructions issued 
by him. Heretofore numerous tracts of land have been bid in, upon the re- 
sale of which great losses have been sustained by the government. Agents 
are now much more restricted in their bids than formerly, and since June Ist, 
1847, but one instance has occurred of lands being bid in for the government. 

‘When entering upon the duties of this office, the undersigned deemed it 
his duty to dispose of all the lands then belonging to the United States con- 
trolled by him. The mode of sale adopted, and which has proved an advan- 
tageous one, was to advertise, inviting bids for the interest of the United 
States in each piece of land. A copy of one of these advertisements is here- 
to annexed, marked No.7 in the appendix. On examination, the solicitor 
found nearly a thougand lots of land subject to the disposition of the office, 
some of which were acquired as early as 1816, and all of which were by him 
advertised for sale. These, with some subsequently discovered and sold, 
have realized to the treasury about a quarter of a million of dollars. A large 
number of assignments and conveyances made many years since, have also 
been recently discovered which cover real estate. A thorough examination 
of some of these has resulted in ascertaining that the United States are owners 
of several valuable lots. This investigation it is designed to continue, and 
it is expected that another year will be sufficient to close all these old land 
matters. 

“ Old judgments, and other old debts.—The records of this office show about 
six millions and a half of old judgments on duty bonds alone, including those 
judgments recovered prior to 1830. A statement from the register’s office 
(No. 4 in the appendix) makes the amount between three and four hundred 
thousand dollars less. This difference may be accounted for by adverting to 
the fact that when the bonds on which judgments were obtained were charged 
to the collectors, no interest, probably, was included. The aggregate of all 
other unsatisfied judgments is estimated at about the same sum; making, in 
round numbers, chews $13,000,000. To this sum may be added over $7,000,- 
000 of balances standing on the books of the register of the treasury, not 
known to be in judgment, which make a total of $20,000,000 due to the United 
States. These debts have been accumulating ever since the organization of 
the government. This enormous mass of debt, excepting recent judgments 
and claims, is of but trifling value. So far as is known, the parties owing 
most of it have long since been dead, or have become insolvent. The greatest 
possible vigilance a this office, and those acting under its direction, has al- 
most entirely failed to realize any thing from this vast amount of old debts.” 


The solicitor after presenting the aforegoing statements relative to the bu- 
siness of his office, urges the necessity of a revision of the statute law of the 
United States. He remarks that “few even of the most learned members of 
the legal profession profess to understand the laws of congress. The mass of 
the people have no opportunity to see or ‘carn our national laws.” He thus 
proceeds: 


“Our statutes are scattered through sixty years of legislation. In their 
most compact form they extend to about four thousand very large pages of fine 
print, without any reliable evidence to distinguish those which are in force 
from those that are obsolete or repealed. The ablest and most learned law- 
yers often differ in opinion whether certain statutes are in force or not. At 
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each session laws are passed repealing or changing former ones, in a manner 
to increase this difficulty. We often see it provided that a law referred to 
shall not be construed to mean what is specified in it. Statutes are fre- 
quently — by enacting ‘that all acts and parts of-acts which are incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act, are hereby repealed.’ What is thus 
repealed is often involved in doubt, especially when several acts have been 
passed on the same subject, with similar repealing clauses. Acts are often 
passed referring to and adopting others. An instance of this kind, showing 
the effect of such legislation, will be cited. By the 11th section of the act of 
3d March, 1847, establishing post-routes, the postmaster general is autho- 
rized to procure and issue postage stamps. It is also provided that ‘any per- 
son who shall falsely and tambelenthe make, utter, or forge any postage 
stamp, with intent to defraud the post office department, shall be deemed 
guilty of felony; and on conviction be subject to the ‘same punishment’ pro- 
vided in the 21st section of the post office law of March 3, 1825.’ By exa- 
mining the section referred to, it will be seen that it provides four different 
penalties; the first, a fine not exceeding $300, or six months’ imprisonment, 
or both; the second, imprisonment not less than ten, nor over twenty-one 
years ; the third, a penalty not exceeding $500; and the fourth a like penalty 
of not exceeding $50. Although a forgery of postage stamps is understood to 
have been discovered, the proper court is said to have held that the provision 
of the act of 1847, above referred to, is in effect void, for uncertainty. The 
act of 22d February, 1849, concerning the authenticating certain records, may 
also be cited. The first section of the bill, as originally reported, contained 
a provision authorizing our ministers and consuls abroad, and judges at home, 
to take testimony in certain cases under commission; which, when certified 
under their nals, was declared to be legal evidence. The second section 
provided that, on certain records being authenticated in a peculiar manner, 
and certified under the hand and seal of the said minister, consul, or judge, men- 
tioned in the first section, to be true copies of the originals, they might be filed 
and used in a certain manner. Jn its progress through the two houses, the 
bill was amended by striking out the first, without changing the second sec- 
tion, which thereby became first. As it stands in the statute, it reads, ‘and 
when the same shal! be certified by such minister, consul, or judge mentioned 
in the first section of this act, under his hand,’ &c.; although, in fact, there 
is no minister, consul, or judge described in said first section; so that the pro- 
vision seems to be entirely without meaning.* Again, it often occurs that the 
legislature use words of doubtful import, which are the subject of different 
constructions in different states by the national courts, seriously affecting the 
rights and the interests of the citizen as well as the government. A single 
example will be given. By statute, no person shall be imprisoned for debt 
in any state on process from a United States court, when by the laws of such 
state imprisonment for debt has been or shall be abolished. This reference 
adopts thirty statutory enactments, and many of them supposed to be widely 
different. In many of the states imprisonment is abolished in all cases 
arising on contract. It is supposed that congress, in using the words ‘impri- 
sonment for debt,’ intended only to include cases of this character. But it 
has been recently held by a United States judge that it extends to all cases 
of fines and penalties for violation of the revenue and other laws, where the 
remedy is by ‘action of debt.’ The consequences are, that masters of vessels, 
and especially those from foreign countries, commit offences and incur pe- 
nalties without being really in any manner responsible. This, in effect, an- 
nuls the statutes imposing fines and penalties when the remedy is by action 
of debt. It is also known that subordinate national courts have made deci- 


* This has been remedied by an after act. 
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sions which are not acquiesced in by the executive departments. The num- 
ber and extent of the laws relating to particular subjects renders the task of 
examining and understanding some of them almost hopeless. In 1844 the 
revenue laws theretofore passed were collected in a volume containing 486 
chapters, and extending to about 1,000 pages. It is believed that not over 
two hundred pages of all this mass of undigested matter is now in force. Se- 
veral important statutes on that subject have been since enacted. 

“More than twenty years since the land laws were published in the same 
manner, and extended to over 1,000 pages. Numerous acts have been since 
passed on that subject; but it is probable that not over one hundred pages o} 
the land laws are now operative. It is known that some of these were so 
difficult to be understood that a commissioner issued land patents that re- 
quired special legislation to render them valid. A sait has been directed 
under a special law which will involve among other things the validity of a 
president’s signature to a land patent. A suit is also pending which involves 
the boundaries of a land district. Indeed, numerous questions are raised wn- 
der these land laws, most of which grow out of their confusion and obscurity 

“By the act creating the state department a specific oath is prescribed for 
the secretary and others. But this does not dispense with another oath, which 
is provided ina different statute, and required by the constitution. There are 
other singularities in the statutes concerning oaths of office. 

“Out of two hundred and ninety acts relating to the judiciary, not over one 
hundred pages of the whole are now in force. Some of these acts have been 
repealed, while an occasional provision has been annulled by judicial inter- 
pretation, as unauthorized by the constitution. But which acts are in force, 
and which not, is not easily determined even by the best jurists. Owing to this 
difficulty it is understood that officers in the departments, who have devoted 
years to particular branches of the public service, are often in doubt as to 
what the law really is. This difficulty is greatly increased by numerous au- 
thorized instructions issued by the departments, having the force and effect 
of statutes. These extend to volumes, and are so complicated as to render it 
doubtful which are binding. The government is also involved in litigation 
growing out of these instructions. Suits of this character are now pending 1: 
our national courts, and one among them involving the question whether a 
particular instruction was really in force or not. 

“If these laws and instructions embarrass the officers of the government, and 
are questionable before the judiciary, can it be expected that masters and 
owners of vessels, the sailor, the soldier, the ordinary citizen, and the stran- 
ger, can understand them? The thing is impossible. The national laws are 
not, and cannot now be understood by those who are bound to know and obey 
them at the hazard of life, liberty, and property. They should be revised 
and compressed, as they well can be, into one common-sized volume, and placed 
within the reach of every citizen at simple cost, if not without expense. To 
say nothing of foreign governments, most of the states composing the confe- 
deracy have set the example of revising their statutes; bringing them into as 
small a compass as practicable. The revisions in several of the states are 
included ina single volume. Some of the states have revised their laws se- 
veral times within the last fifty years. if any person doubts the propriety 
and necessity of a revision of our national laws, fre will cease to do so when 
he attempts to point out those in force prescribing the duties of the various 
officers of government, and of the citizen. In examinirg more than sixty vo- 
lumes of session laws, he will with difficulty satisfy himself which provisions 
are in foree and which not. The undersigned speaks advised!y when he 
states that nothing in any published edition can be relied upon as decisive ot 
this question. It can pa be settled by a thorough and careful examination 
of the statutes themselves, In doubtful cases it is frequently necessary to 
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refer to the adjudications of the courts to determine the matter; and it wil! 
be found that the judges of our highest courts sometimes differ in opinion on 
such questions. 

“It is possible there will be some difference of opinion concerning the moc: 
of accomplishing this great and necessary work. The extent and difficulty 
of the labour will be great; and will necessarily require protracted and pa- 
tient industry. Noone can properly engage in such an undertaking who is 
not an experienced lawyer, and conversant with construing statutes. To ac- 
complish this work with success, those employed in it must be familiar with 
the questions raised under the laws as they exist, in order to understand and 
propose the proper remedy. While register of the treasury the undersigned 
made a report, which was communicated to congress by the secretary, (House 
Doc. No. 43, 2d sess. 29th congress,) which is appended to this report, marked 
No. 9, wherein his views are briefly given, and are in part as follows, to wit 

“6. The resolution of the House requires the suggestion of a mode to secur: 
the framing of a proper and satisfactory code (relative to navigation laws) to be 
submitted to congress for its consideration. If such a code is to be confined to 
the matters included in the terms of the resolution, I think it should be pre- 
pared in the treasury department, by those who have been long engaged in 
executing those laws, and who best know their defects. These persons 
should be aided by the advice of the secretary of the treasury, and other offi- 
cers of the department, whose experience would enable them to make usefu! 
suggestions. But if congress should conclude to include all the general laws +». 
the revision, then other persons should be added, whose experience and legal ac- 
quirements have oukfel them for the task. Instead of creating a new office fo 
the purpose, it would be much more yh pean to assign it to those whose dutic: 
will permit them to attend to it, and whose practical knowledge of the existing evil 
will best enable them to know what remedies ought to be applied. 

“<A board of three such persons, with authority to employ a clerk, could, within 
a reasonable time, perform this duty in a manner calculated to promote the publi 
interest. This codification should be incident and subordinate to other official dutie: 
and should be under the general direction of the president.’ 

“These views have undergone no change by lapse of time or change of po- 
sition. Experience in this office strengthens and confirms them.” 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES. 


It is due to the enterprise of Mr. Vattemare to present in a condensed form 
some of the facts in relation to it. 

The system of exchanges is designed “to place at the disposal] of every 
nation all the sources of intellectual culture and of refinement of taste, which 
are possessed by the most favoured of its fellows; and to accomplish this 
desirable object by means which shall open, foster and cement relations o/ 
amity and good fellowship between the parties concerned.” The principal! 
objects of the contemplated exchange would seem to be valuable books, 
documents, maps, specimens of arts and of natural history, that thus each 
nation may become better acquainted with the laws, manners, intellectua! 
wealth, progress in science and arts, national resources and strength, of othe: 
nations. The exchange contemplates “the establishment, in every quartet 
of the world, of free public libraries and museums.” In the year 1840, Mr. 
Vattemare submitted to the congress of the United States, a memorial contain- 
ing an outline of his plan. ‘To this application, congress responded by the 
adoption of resolutions authorizing the exchange of duplicate copies of books 
and documents in the national library, and the printing of fifty additiona! 
copies of public documents for exchange in foreign countries. 
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After an absence of eight years in Europe, during which time he had de- 
voted himself to the collection of objects of exchange to be distributed in 
America, Mr. V. returned to this country. The result of his labours during 
that period we give in his own words: 

“| either transmitted, during my absence, or brought with me on my return, 
a vast collection of legislative documents, scientific works, objects of art, &., 
all of which were presented as tokens of esteem, good will, and brotherly 
feeling, by the French executive, the chambers of peers and deputies, by 
their excellencies the ministers of justice, war, navy, interior, commerce and 
agriculture, pm instruction, finances, and public works; by the city council 
of the city of Paris; by the academy of sciences, the academy of moral and 
political sciences, and by the museum of natural history, as well as by the 
most distinguished statesmen, authors, artists, mechanicians, and private indi- 
viduals of France, to the congress; the supreme court of the United States; to 
the departments of war, navy, and treasury; and to the states of Maine, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode [sland, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsy)- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, 
Michigan Ecceahe, and Texas; also to the United States military academy 
at West Point; to the cities of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more ; and to the universities of Cambridge, Brown’s, Brunswick, and Water- 
ville; to the colleges of Burlington, &c.; and, finally, to the National institute 
of the United States.” 

In June, 1848, congress passed an act regulating the exchange of documents 
and publications, by which the library committee was directed to appoint 
agents to carry into effect the a yey of documents, &c; the sum of two 
thousand dollars was rg to bear the expenses of such exchange, 
and all books transmitted for the use of the government or of any state, or for 
the use of any department of either or of the West Point academy or nationa! 
institute should be admitted into the United States, duty free. 

The library committee appointed Mr. Vattemare their agent to carry into 
effect the donation and exchange of books and publications. An attempt was 
made to obtain for him the franking privilege, but the resolution to that effect 
was lost in the house of representatives. Congress directed the secretary of 
state to furnish Mr. Vattemare with a complete series of the standard weights 
and measures of the United States to be presented to the government of 
France. The different departments, the national institute, the patent office, 
coast survey office, the mint, and the city of Washington, all made large and 
valuable contributions to promote the operations of exchange. Liberal sup- 
plies of documents and legislative acts have been fathiched by several states. 
A central depot has been established in the United States to which all objects 
of exchange intended for foreign countries can be sent, and where all returns 
may be received from abroad. By the direction of the secretary of the trea- 
— this depot is at the New York custom house. 

here is to be a similar depot in Paris, through which all exchanges are to 
pass, and Paris is also to be the seat of the general or centra] agency, having 
collateral branches in the capitals of the several states who unite in the = 4 
port of the system. To sustain this agency the following states have su 
scribed :—Maine, $300; Massachusetts, $300; Vermont, $200; New York, $400; 
New Jersey, $300; Indiana, $400; Virginia, $400; which with the sum of $2000 
appropriated by the federal government amount to $4,300. The sum yearly 
required for the purpose is stated at $10,250. 
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THE POST OFFICE. 


(FROM THE REPORT OF THE ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL OF THE U. 8.) 


The post office had no existence as an institution for general use till toward 
the close of the fifteenth century. The establishment of posts we can trace 
as far back as the Persian empire and the reign of Darius the First. The 
correspondence between Julius Cesar and Cicero makes memorable those 
established by the great triumvir, between Britain and Rome. His skill in 
such arrangements, acquired possibly while surveyor of the Appian Way, gave 
them a speed unsurpassed in modern times till the introduction of steam. 
Augustus and his successors maintained them on a larger scale, but their 
character is indicated by the fact, that the head of this mail establishment 
was the captain of the Pretorian guard. They were courier despatches be- 
tween the government and the army. Military posts furnished the relays 
that performed the service, and whether they did not also confer their name 
upon it is a matter that the lexicographers who derive it from the past parti- 
ciple of a latin verb, may have yet to settle with the historians. Posts of a 
like character, the Spanish adventurers found under the Incas of Peru. 

The post office was introduced into England from Italy, but under eccle- 
siastical auspices. The pope’s nuncio was the chief functionary. It was but 
little used in this form, and was at length flung aside as one of the papal en- 
croachments. The office of postmaster genera] in England enjoys the honor 
of having been created by Elizabeth, who conferred it upon Thomas Randolph, 
a gentleman of distinction in the foreign service of the queen, where he had 
acquired, as we may presume, a knowledge of the mail establishment of the 
continent. 

It is a notable circumstance that in the seventeenth century the post office 
establishment was given away in Germany, as a feudatory monopoly, to the 
family of Taxis—in France it was set up at auction and farmed out for a term 
of years, and so continued till near the close of the eighteenth century, in 1791. 
And the same disposition was made of it during the commonwealth of Eng- 
land. Inthe reign of Queen Anne the post office department for the British 
empire was re-organized under a statute of parliament that embraced the 
American colonies, and provided for the establishment of one chief letter office 
in New York, with others in convenient places in the other provinces. 

But it was long anterior to this—as early as the reign of Charles If.—that 
the popular movements brought the post office into existence in America, as 
a convenience of the people, a character in which it had never originated in 
any nation or country before. A post office was established in Boston, under 
John Heyward, by the colonial court, in 1677; and in Philadelphia, under 
Henry Waldy, by order of William Penn, in 1643. The Virginia assembly 
gave Mr. Neal a patent as postmaster general in 1692—which never went into 
effect. But in 1700, Colone] John Hamilton, of New Jersey, obtained a patent 
from the colonial government for a post office scheme for the whole country, 
which he carried into successful operation, and for which he obtained indem- 
nity from the English government when it was suppressed by the statute of 
Anne, in 1710. 

The illustrious name of Franklin first appears in connexion with the Ame- 
rican post office in 1737. He was then appointed postmaster of Philadelphia, 
and was commissioned as one of the two deputy postmaster generals of British 
North America in 1753. The length of the post roads in the thirteen colonies 
was then one thousand, five hundred and thirty-two miles, North Carolina 
having the most, New Hampshire the least, and New York fifty-seven miles. 
After improving and enlarging the service, and returning to the British crown, 
as he says, three times as much clear revenue as the post offices of Ireland, 
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he was dismissed as deputy postmaster general “ by a freak of ministers,” in 
1774. But in the next year, July 26, 1775, he was elected postmaster genera) 
of the United Colonies by the unanimous voice of the continental congress. 

An advance of fifteen years brings us to 1790, the official documents of 
which exhibit through some meagre details the extent of post office operations 
of the first year of the present government of the United States. The whole 
mail service was comprised in twelve contracts, and consisted of a line of 
posts from Wiscasset to Savannah, with branches to Providence and Newport, 
to Norwich and New London, to Middletown, to Pittsburgh, to Dover and 
Easton, to Annapolis, and to Norfolk and Richmond—upon no portion of which 
was the mail sent oftener than tri-weekly, and on much of it but once in two 
weeks. Between Philadelphia and Pittsburg a “complete tour” was per- 
formed once in twenty days. The annual cost of the whole service was 
twenty-two thousand, seven hundred and two dollars seven cents. The 
number of post offices was seventy-five, and the length of post routes was 
eighteen hundred and seventy-five miles. 

If with this service of the first year we compare that of the fifty-eighth 
year of the government, we shall find the growth of this institution in the 
United States in the number of its offices, the length of its routes, and the 
trequency of its mails, unequalled in rapidity and extent by any other nation 
since the beginning of time. 

We have sixteen thousand, one hundred and fifty-nine post offices, whilst 
those of France in 1847 were three thousand, five hundred and eighty-two, 
and of Great Britain, including three thousand receiving houses, four t housand, 
seven hundred and eighty-five. We have one hundred and sixty-three thou- 
sand, two hundred and eight miles of rail roads, and forty-one million, twelve 
thousand, five hundred and seventy-nine miles of annual transportation of the 
mail inland. What extent of the transportation is in France and Great Britain, 
there are no statistics at hand to show—much less than ours, undoubtedly. 

But the circulation in the French mails was about one hundred and fifteen 
millions of letters in 1847, and in the British about three hundred millions, 
while ours was Jess than sixty millions; whereas our population is about 
forty-three per cent. less than that of France and twenty-six less than that oi 
Great Britain. This shows that we make a greater provision of mails per 
capita, but that they are less used by the public in proportion to population 
than in England or France. The greater equality of our service in favour o! 
the dispersed and remote population, and the greater absorption in the French 
aud English mails of the city and town letters going from street to street with 
little comparative loss of accommodation, on our part are more than sufficient 
to account for the small difference in favour of France, whose Paris letters 
alone number millions annually. Not so with Great Britain. 

For the differences in her favour we must look to other causes—and we 
find them in the higher rates of our postage and the defective machinery of 
our system ; both of which interpose checks to a universal resort to the mails. 
A change in the mode of business at the offices, that will give more regularity 
to the mails, more certainty to the accounts, and more exactness to all the 
details of the service, and the liberalizing of the system by reducing the 
charge of transport, will produce inevitably a larger use of the post office by 
the people, and result in a vast improvement to all the business and socia! 
interests of the country. 
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PROGRESS OF CANADA. 
(From the first report of the Board of Registration and Statistics. ) 


LANDS, 


The total number of surveyed acres in Lower Canada, according to Bou- 
chette’s last survey, was 18,871,040; but the return of lands disposed of is 
made with reference to a previous survey of 17,685,942, and is dated in 1845. 
Of this quantity of land 2,377,733 acres have been set apart for clergy reserves. 
The Jesuits’ estates now employed in promoting education in the united 

rovince, and other lands disposed of for charitable purposes, amount to 
3,424,213 acres ; and the grants en seigneurte, and free and common soccage to 
11,343,629 acres. The surveyed lands, therefore, four years ago, stood thus: 








Acres, 
The survey was - - - - - - - : - 17,685,942 
Disposed of for public purposes - - - - 3,424,213 
Grants to individuals, &c. > «  « «© \Saeeee 
14,767,842 
So that there remained - - - - - - - . - 3,928,100 
From Canada West, the return is as follows for 1848: 
Acres. 
The whole survey was - iat aes el) dare 15,902,006 
Clergy reserves - - - : - - - 2,142,145 
Grants - - - - - : : - - 12,242,145 
—— 14,384,983 
1,597,123 


If we take the entire province, therefore, and add the difference between 
the survey of 1845, and the later one of Bouchette, amounting to 1,185,098 
acres, we have 6,710,322 acres for the quantity of unsurveyed land still in the 
hands of the government, less the sales in Canada East since 1845, which 
probably amount to 500,000 acres =6,210,322 acres. During the present ses- 
sion, the provincial parliament has set apart a specific quantity of 100,000 
acres for the endowment of common schools, with the farther provision that 
the money received for all future sales of crown lands shall be applied to the 
same purpose, until a school fund of £1,000,000 shall have been formed. 

Between the years 1836 and 1847, both inclusive, 933,229 acres of land 
were disposed of by the crown, in Canada East, by sale or gift, and 2,145,502 
acres in Canada West. These figures, however, furnish little indication of 
the actual amount of settlement in either section, as they include large grants 
or sales to individuals far beyond the capacity of the grantees to occupy or 
cultivate, and, on the other hand, do not include the sales of wild land made 
by individuals to settlers. The average price of public lands in Canada West, . 
is given for several years, down to 1840, in which year the prices are reported 
at 11s, 2d. per acre for crown lands; 12s. 8d. for clergy reserves, and 12s. 6d. for 
school lands—the two latter classes being often found in detached lots in 
settled parts of the country. The price has not varied very considerably since 
that period. There are still vast wildernesses unsurveyed. 


POPULATION. 


The population of Canada East is estimated according to the mean of three 
calculations by Colonel Tache, Mr. Couchon, and Mr. Crofton, founded on 
previous census, The result shows a population of 768,334 in Canada East, 
in 1848. The census of Canada West, for the same year, gives 723,292 souls ; 
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so that the population of the province is about 1,491,626 souls. The ratio of in- 

crease has coe very different at different periods, owing to the fluctuations 

of the volume of the stream of emigration. The following figures will give 

some idea of the progress of population respectively, in the two sections: 
CANADA EAST. 


ee oe a ee | 
oe ek tee ee ee eee ee 





Increase in 23 years- - - - = + «= 834,704 


At this rate the population of Eastern Canada will require about thirty years 
to double itself. 
CANADA WEST. 


In 1825 - - - - - - - - 158,027 
Oo i ee ee ee a ee ee 
Increase in 23 years - athe - . - 565,265 


So that in Western Canada the population doubled itself in about eleven 
ears. 
’ The report gives the following comparative statement of the progress o/ 
population for ten years, in the two sections of the province, in Great Britain, 
and in the United States. Increase—in Great Britain from 1831 to 1841, 1.11 
per cent.; in United States from 1830 to 1840, 3.26 per cent.; in Canada East 
rom 1834 to 1844, 3.18 per cent.; in Canada West from 1832 to 1842, 8.61 per 

cent. But this comparison is liable to the same observation, which we have 
previously made. 

The per centage of persons, who are deaf and dumb, blind, and idiotic or 
lunatic, is we believe higher in Canada than in any part of the world—a fact, 
for which we have never heard any plausible reason assigned. From the 
report we glean the following figures: Of deaf and dumb in Canada East, 1 
in every 1011—in Canada West, 1 in every 1699, of blind in Canada East, 1 
in 1328—Canada West, 1 in 1621, and of lunatics and idiots there are in 
Canada East, 1 in every 1515—Canada West, 1 in every 968. 

The proportion of all classes afflicted by any of these calamities, throughout 
Canada is 1 in every 370—in the United States 1 in every 533. 

The number of oe in Canada East, is set down at 1 in every 399 of the 
ign ame In Canada West the paupers are but 1 in every 1469. It must 

e observed, however, that these consist principally of the aged and infirm; 
and except the monastic establishments of Canada East, there is no provision 
for the poor in Canada. As an encouragement to spinsters who may incline 
to try their fortune in Canada, we may mention that the proportion of the 
sexes throughout the country is about 88 females to 100 males, so that bating 
fresh importations, twelve gentlemen out of every hundred, must be con- 
strained to the desolate state of bachelorship. The statistics of schools and 
school attendance for Canada East—unfortunately there are none for Canada 
West—are perhaps the most pleasing part of the report. The common schools, 
which in 1842 numbered only 997, had increased in 1848, to 2,464; and the 
attendance of children under fourteen years of age; from 13 per cent. of the 
entire number in 1842 to 24.27 per cent. in 1848. Or taking the children 
between the ages of five and fifteen, the proportion of those who attended 
school increased from 22 per cent. in 1842, to over 42 per cent. in 1848. I! 
this exhibits a favourable degree of advance in intellectual culture, we have 
other items, which afford encouraging proof of increasing material prosperity. 
Thus the male farm servants who, in 1841, were but 3184, had increased 10 
1848 to 7514—far more than double. This, says the compiler of the report, 
affords direct evidence of the increasing prosperity of the agricultural body 0: 
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Western Canada. It moreover furnishes an excellent demonstration of the 
inexhaustible field for successful emigration, which farm labourers may find 
in this country. It may safely be affirmed that every steady man of the large 
number, who have thus been added to the population of the farm servants, 
has a fair os of employing labourers on his own farm in the course of a 
moderate number of years. The increased number of females employed as 
domestic servants —y | also be looked on as a further indication of the same 
character. In 1842, the number of persons thus employed was one seventh 
of all the unmarried females between the ages of fourteen and forty-five. In 
1848 this proportion had increased to one sixth. 


RELIGIOUS CENSUS. 
Under this head we have the following: 











a a a 166,340 
Church of Scotland Presbyterians - - . _ - 65,762 
Free Church Presbyterians - * » “i i" A - 62,690 
Other Presbyterians - - - + + + «+ «= 19,730 

148,182 
Wesleyan Methodists - ‘ ‘ ‘s 4 - 4 - 87,516 
Episco al Methodists - - - - ° ~ a es 35,731 
Other Methodists - hw at age Lae ae - 14,505 

137,752 

Church ofRome - - - - Ma eres Ses? a ee 119810 

Baptists ? . ng = - - . - * = ‘ 28,053 

Lutherans - « ° é J 4 “ : ‘i é 7186 

607,323 

ie ee ee, ee a a 115,969 

723,292 


This enormous deficiency of nearly a sixth of the whole population is partly 
accounted for in the remarks accompanying the census—25,000 not being 
returned at all in the religious head, and 30,000 being classed under the heac 
of “no creed or denomination.” In 1842, the deficiency amounted to 80,000. 


AGRICULTURAL AND OTHER PROPERTY. 


The information on this subject is principally to be found in the enumera- 
tion prepared for the purpose of local taxation in Canada West. We find in 
these returns an account of the cultivated lands, grist mills, live stock, car- 
riages, and other kinds of property assessed to the district councils. The 
steady increase for 23 years without any considerable falling off is highly 
instructive. We give the value of assessed property for every year from 
1825 to 1848, both inclusive: £2,256,874; £2,409,064 ; £2,442,847 ; £2,579,083 ; 
£2,735,783; £2,929,269; £3,143,484; £3,415,822; £3,796,040; £3,918,712; 
£3,880,994; £4,605,103; £4,431,098; £4,282,544; £5,345,372; £5,607,426; 
£6,269,398; £6,913,341; £7,155,324; £7,556,514; £7,778,917; £8,236,677 ; 
£8,567,001. 

In the same time the number of grist mills had increased from 232 to 527, 
and of saw mills from 394 to 1,489; the number of acres under cultivation 
from 535,212, to 2,673,820; of houses from 8,876 to 42,957; and of horses, 
oxen, milch cows and young cattle together, from 121,206 to 481,417. 

According to the enumeration already given from the assessment rolls of 
the district councils, the Western Canadians possess one head of cattle and 
horses together, to every one and four-tenths of the population ; but this census 
taken for the purpose of taxation excludes all animals which are not taxed. 
The census returns of the commissioners, which include the exempted classes, 
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makes the number of neat cattle and horses 717,234 instead of 481,417. As 
no one has any interest in e sa the return to the commissioners, 
while there is a manifest profit in diminishing the number of animals assessed 
for taxation, it is probable that the larger return—besides the exempted classes 
—may include many animals not enumerated by the district councils, and 
that it is the most correct. 

The pleasure carriages in Upper Canada—in which none are included that 
are ever used for agricultural purposes—were 587 in 1825, and 4,685 in 1847. 
The population had increased three-fold: the pleasure carriages eight-fold— 
a proof of augmented wealth and comfort. 

An account of the crop in Canada West for 1847: 

Wheat - ° - - - 7,558,773 bushe!s. 
Barley - - 515,727 * 
Oats - 7,055,730“ 
Rye- - 446,293“ 
Maize - : 1,137,555 “ 
Buckwheat - - - 432,573 “ 
Peas - ae - 1,753,880 
Potatoes - - - ° - . - 4,751,331 “ 


The value of this crop is estimated at £2,676,285 currency. 

We have taken these calculations from Upper Canada because the census 
of the eastern part of the province is not very reliable, and is doubtless con- 
siderably under the truth. We find, however, the whole produce of Canada 
East in bushels, for the year 1844, set down in the census of that period as 
21,325,596 =30 bushels per unit of population. This is about one-fourth less 
per head than the produce of Cenole West for 1842. This, we believe, isa 
much smaller difference between the produce of the two sections of the pro- 
vince than is generally supposed to exist. If it be remembered that the 
eastern of Canada comprises a large population who inhabit the bleak 
shores of the St. Lawrence below Quebec, the far greater portion of the !um- 
bering population, and the two largest cities, it will be evident that when 
pecs are compared with figures, the inferiority of the really good portions 
of Lower Canada is by no means borne out. But to arrive at a just apprecia- 
tion of the truth, we must also remember the calamitous visitation of the 
wheat fly, which for several years before and after the date of our statement 
(1844) so cruelly disappointed the hopes of the Lower Canadian farmer. 
Here are the statistics of this article of produce, for three different periods. 
For 1831, by Bouchette’s estimate, 3,404,756 bushels of wheat; for 1831, by 
census, 3,404,756 bushels; for 1844, by census, 942,835. The introduction ot 
new seed, especially of Black Sea wheat, however, has, it is hoped, remedied 
this evil: it is at any rate well known that the wheat crops in Canada East, 
— last three years, have been very much larger, than for several years 

efore. 

The manufacture of maple sugar in 1848, in Canada West, according to the 
census of that year, was 3,764,243 lbs., to which Mr. Crofton thinks 10 per 
cent. should be added for omissions. This brings the crop up to 4,160,667 |bs., 
or nearly 6 lbs. to each individual—and we have specimens on our desk, 
which no one could distinguish from the best “lump.” Of wool there were 
2,339,756 Ibs. produced in 1848, which is an increase of more than fifty per 
cent. in six years, Of tobacco, 1,865 lbs.; of flax 41,599 Ibs.; of beef and pork 
99,251 barrels. 


MANUFACTURES. 


We come now to manufactures: premising that when we speak of united 
Canada we take the imperfect census of Eastern Canada as representing the 
Statistics of that part of the province. In the united province, then, there are 
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661 fulling and carding mills; 130 breweries; 174 distilleries; 389 tanneries : 
1,040 asheries; 10 paper mills; 19 trip hammers; 14 oil mills, and 9 nail fac- 
tories. Besides these there are in Western Canada 1 rope walk, 1 candle 
factory, 1 cement mill, 1 saleratus factory, 8 soap factories, 11 pail factories 
1 last factory, 3 tobacco factories, 2 steam engine factories, 1 ship-yard, 3 
potteries, 1 vinegar factory, 5 chair factories, 2 brick yards, 1 axe factory, 6 
plaster mills, 1 comb factory, 10 shingle, 67 woollen factories, and 105 foun- 
dries. 

The following is the produce of some of these factories—all in Canada West: 
Of fulled cloth 624,971 yards; of linen 71,715 yards; flannel 1,295,172 yards. 
The total increase in the annual production of these articles in six years has 
been 664,141 yards—the increase being very nearly equal to 1 yard for each 
individual of the population. The whole of the increment, however, has oc- 
curred upon the woollen goods, as there is a considerable falling off in linens, 
which we have deducted to arrive at the above figures. 


SHIPPING. 


On water “the progress of the nation ” has been as satisfactory as on shore. 
Thus we find that the Upper Canada shipping amounted in 1838 to 4,505 tons ; 
in 1839 to 5,787 tons; and in 1840 to 8,629} tons: the tables go no farther than 
that year, but there is every reason to suppose that the progress has been, at 
least, as rapid since. On the canals a new class of steamers have been made 
to supersede the old 500 barrel vessels; and cargoes of 2,800 or 3.000 barrels 
of flour may now be conveyed from Chicago to the ocean—a distance of 1,500 
miles, without breaking bulk, so that there is every reason to look for a greatly 
increased trade in this department. 


REVENUE. 

Since the union the net revenue of the province has been as follows :—For 
1842, £365,505; 1843, £320,987; 1844, £515,783; 1845, £524,366; 1846, £512,- 
993; 1847, £506,826. The customs in the first year of this period amounted 
to £265,386 ; they reached their highest point in 1844, when they were £429,- 
722; and declined to £381,063 in 1847, the last year given in the report. The 
impost of 1 per cent. on the circulation of the notes of chartered banks rose 
pretty steadily, except in the year 1843, from £10,277 in 1842, to £16,008 in 
1847. The net revenue from tolls in 1842 was £16,369, and it had risen in 
1847 to £42,577. The gross revenue, a better criterion of the amount of traf- 
fic on these gigantic highways, presents a still more encouraging statement. 
There was, as will be seen, a slight decrease in 1845, but on the whole the 
progress of receipts since 1842 has been large and steady. Here follow the 
figures for each year from 1842 to 1847, both inclusive—£24,232; £34,604 ; 
£44,429; £41,039; €61,486; £83,335. 

PUBLIC DEBT. 


It is worth while to compare the revenue of these works with the obliga- 
tions of the province to the public creditor. The interest on the whole pro- 
vincial debt in 1847 was £148,264. We have seen that the public works in 
the same year yielded £42,557 of net revenue; the enormous difference be- 
tween that sum and the gross receipts arising from the deduction of £31,307 
for repairs. This is an unusual charge, and should not, of course, be made 
to fall upon one year. That item, on an average of the six years, which is 
the only fair manner of arriving at the actual net revenue, was but £10,500. 
These Joules show that our public works would average net profits, at the 
same rate of gross receipts as in 1847, of £63,364 —42 per cent. of the entire 
interest on the public debt. 

The taxes paid by the people of Canada for the purposes of the provincial 
government is comprised in the following items:—customs, excise, light-house 
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and tonnage duties, bank imposts, militia commissions, and various fines and 
forfeitures. 
The whole of these amount to £429,044 per annum—about 5s. 8d. per head. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


In 1848 there was here, as elsewhere, a very great falling off in almost 
every description of business, so that neither our imports nor exports by sea 
equalled in value those of any preceding year since 1843. The actual value 
of exports by sea, in currency, as given in the official tables for 1848 is £1,- 
749,167, which is less by £831,125 than in the preceding year; but no doubt 
a portion of this difference is to be imputed to the lower prices of all kinds of 
articles. The reduction in the value of exportations is, in round numbers, 
about 33 per cent., and the reduction in price appears from a rough inspection 
of the tables in the Brokers’ Annual Circular to account for 10 or 15 per cent. 
of this difference. 


Exportations to the United States. 
Flour in 1847, £24,722 93 Flour in 1848, £310,965 9 
Butter do. 1,016 16 0 Butter do. 8,722 6 
Ashes do, 6,052 00 Ashes do. 43,000 0 
Wool = do. ! 5,654 00 Wool do, 5,324 16 
Horses do, 15,723 15 0 Horses do. 33,451 15 
Wheat do, 9,421 15 0 Wheat do. 63,127 5 


3 
0 
0 
1 
0 
6 





£62,590 15 3 £464,591 5 10 


If we add 15 per cent. to this to represent the difference in values, caused 
by lower prices in 1848, we shall have a total increase of southern trade equa! 
to £462,301 currency. Let us see, then, what may fairly be set down as the 
whole decrease in quantity of exports last year.—The apparent decrease by 
sea, reckoning in value, was £831,215 ;—less, for decreased prices, at say 
11 per cent. on the whole export of 1847, £294,841 —for actual decrease, as 
representing quantity, £536,284; increased export to United States £462,301; 
will leave for the actual diminution of the trade of the whole province, as 
representing quantity, only £73,983. For the exports of Canadian goods to 
the United States we have taken the American customs returns of goods en- 
tered there. It is certain, however, that this must be very far below the true 
value. The returns from our own custom house is as follows for 1848: 


Produce of the forest, - £159,551 65 
Agricultural production, ' 454,350 09 
Live stock, + - = 54,243 7 6 
Other articles, - 104,287 10 8 





£772,432 54 


*‘ And to this,” says Mr. Crofton, “ we might add a very liberal per centage: 
for, on the most minute inquiry among persons capable of forming an esti- 
mate on such matters, it has been universally asserted that many of the arti- 
cles, particularly lumber, are far underrated, pine lumber papecially ; we have 
certain returns from several saw-mills in Upper Canada, by which it appears 
that even in those which have given in the quantity manufactured, the pro- 
duce was upwards of two hundred million of feet, and as the consumption 
oes not equal one half of that amount, we have nearly double the quantity 
stated for export, that is allowing the produce of the Lower Canada saw-mills 
to balance the quantities exported by sea.” 

We have yet to add the fisheries: we shall then have the following account 
of our exports for 1848: 
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By sea, a a - - £1,749,167 
Fisheries not included, : ° 91,252 
To United States, ° r: 72,432 


£2,612,851 


The imports by sea in 1848 were £2,107,264 currency, to which are to be 
added the imports from the United States. 

We shall conclude this review by a statement of the quantities of several 
articles of general consumption imported into Canada: it fully bears out the 
remark of Mr. Crofton, that “in no country do the agricultural classes enjoy 
a greater degree of comfort, or are liable to fewer privations.” Of sugar and 
molasses there were imported in 1847, 20,673,389 lbs.; add maple sugar 6,463,- 
845 lbs = 27,137,234 lbs.; or nearly 18} lbs. to each person, besides the large 
quantity which is believed to be smuggled. Of coffee 1,101,621 Ibs. paid 
duty in 1847, and 1,018,803 Ibs. in 1848=:11 0z. per head. Of tea the ave- 
rage quantity which pays duty annually is estimated at 2,817,440 lbs., and 
the smuggled at 432,560 lbs.==3,750,000 Ibs.=to 2 lbs. 4 oz. per head. The 
importation of foreign coffee and tea in the United States, as quoted in the 
appendix from the report of the secretary of the treasury to the United States, 
was in 1848 respectivel y—coffee, 8,200,000=nearly 64 oz. per head; and tea 
6,217,1ll==nearly 5 oz. per head. The quantity of wine and spirits which 
paid duty in Canada in 1847 was 553,849 gallons, with 2,134,721 gallons of 
whiskey distilled in the country; and in 1848, 392,580 gallons, with 1,905,150 
gallons of whiskey distilled in the country. The average of the two years is, 
therefore, 1 6-10 gallons per head, men, women, and children. 


TERRITORIAL AREA AND INTERNAL COMMERCE. 


We insert the following interesting and valuable statements from the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin as supplementary to our statistics on the same subjects at pages 
375, 377, 378, 408, &e., of Vol. 1. Some of the figures are only approximations. 


The area of territory comprised within the limits of the United States, prior to 
the admission of Texas, was 1,065,188 square miles, or 681,720,320 acres, and 
apportioned in the following order, viz.: 


Free States. Acres of State Surface. Totals. 

Maine . ‘ ‘ : ‘ 22,400,000 

Vermont . ° ‘ ° . 5,120,000 

New Hampshire ° 7 5,139,200 

Massachusetts ; ‘ 4,640,000 

Rhode Island . , 768,000 

Connecticut . : 3,040,000 

New York . 29,440,000 

New Jersey . ; , 4,384,640 

Pennsylvania . j . : P 30,080,000 

Ohio ¥ : . . . 25,576,960 

Indiana . : ‘ , ‘ 21,637,760 

Illinois. ‘ ‘ ° ° 35,459,200 

Michigan a) ee a ; 35,995,520 

A ee a 32,584,060 

Wisconsin ee: yet lee 34,511,360 
290,777,600 
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Slave States. 
Delaware . ‘ 
Maryland . . 
Virginia . . 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia . 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Alabama 
Missouri . 
Arkansas . 
Florida. , 
District of Columbia 


1,356,800 
7,040,000 
39,265,280 
29,120,000 
17,920,000 
37,120,000 
24,115,200 
28,160,000 
29,715,840 
30,174,080 
32,462,080 
43,123,200 
33,406,720 
37,931,520 
32,000 
390,942 720 


. @£ 2 te cea se se SS ere) o's 
> > wie. ere. Ss 66 ee 6 8. eae 
es 2 © @ @& Be & 6286 8.6 8 6. @ 


Grand Total . eae ane : oes - 681,720,320 


Independently of the territory thus belonging to incorporated states, we had, 
and still have, an extent of country lying east of the Rocky Mountains, com- 
monly known as Nebraska, Minesota, and the Indian territory, which contains 
636,438,400 additional acres, and which is divided, geographically, as follows: 


North of 36° 30’ South of 36° 30’ 
Acres. Acres. 
Tract bounded by the 49th degree of north 
latitude, the Mississippi river, the river 
Platte, and the Rocky Mountains. 462,878,720 
Balance of Northwestern territory, east of 
the Mississippi river ; . ° 14,295,040 
Indian territory, west of Missouri and south 
ofriver Platte . . . . : 121,923,200 37,341,440 





In all, 636,438,400 acres. 


Minesota, since added to the Union as a governed province, includes the 14.- 
295,040 acres, described as the balance of the old north-western territory. Ne- 
braska, when incorporated, will contain 87,488,000 acres, apportioned from the 
462,878,720 acres of Rocky Mountain district, and the balance, 375,390,720 acres, 
will continue as Indian territory. 

It will be observed from this statement, that our original possessions embrace 
an area of surface almost as large as the Union itself. The aggregate thus ex- 
hibited is 2,059,623 square miles, or 1,318,158,720 acres—equal in extent to al! 
Europe, with the single exception of Russia. By acquisition, we have increased 
the number of acres to 2,081,717,760, or equal to the whole of Europe, inclusive 
of the empire of Russia. These acquisitions have been by 


North of 36° 30’ South of 36° 30 
Actes. Acres. 
Annexationof Texas . . . . .« 27,863,680 180,469,120 
* “Oregon . . . . . 218,536,320 
“© California and New Mexico . 205,884,800 130,805,120 





In all ° . . ° : . : 763,559,040 acres. 


Prior to the admission of Texas, we had an extent of Atlantic, Pacific and 
Gulf sea coast of 3,100 miles. 
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Since the admission of Texas, California, and Oregon, we have increased it to 


5,120 miles. 
ESTIMATE. 


From the northern limits of the United States, to the mouth of St. 


Mary’sriver . d 
From the mouth of St. Mary’ s ‘to the Cape of Florida é 


Making of Atlantic coast. : : 


From Cape of Florida, along Gulf coast, to mouth of Sabine river 
Coast of Texas, from mouth of Sabine, to the mouth of the Rio Grande 


Making of Atlantic and Gulfcoast. ° 


From one league south of San Diego, (by treaty,) to the 42d parallel 
of north latitude, on the Pacific . ° 

From the 42d degree of north latitude to the 49th degree, including 
Straits of Fuca . ° ° ° : ° e 650 


Making of coast on the Pacific . ° ° ‘ ‘ 1,620 
And making, altogether, of coast as ° ° ° 5,120 


The above is understood to mean sea coast in a direct line. The shore line we 
measure, inclusive of bays, sounds, and other irregularities of the shore, is 12,605 
miles, or more than double the extent of direct line. In shore line of islands, we 
measure 9,237 miles, and river shore line, to the head of tide water, 11,211 miles. 
The following analyses may prove useful to those interested in collecting mate- 
rial of this character. (We have, however, no correct data of the direct shore 
line of States, and therefore omit the estimate in the annexed statement, and give 
the total in general figures, as above.) 

Shore line, 

incl’g bays, 

sounds and 

other irre- Of rivers to 

gularities of Of the head of 

mainshore. Islands. tide. Total. 
Maine . ° 1365 miles 777 miles 291 miles 2433 miles 
New Hampshire 17 oe 31 
Massachusetts 887 7 1221 
Rhode Island . 230 eves 310 
Connecticut . 236 ‘ 390 
New York. 50 297 1302 
New Jersey . 510 908 
Delaware 230 290 
Maryland ; 730 2445 
Pennsylvania eves oe 80 
Virginia . 247 1549 
North Carolina 845 f 2564 
South Carolina 205 5 1890 
Georgia . ; 250 45 75 
Florida . - 1943 7 5812 
Alabama , 240 510 
Mississippi. 155 3 500 
Louisiana - 1247 2 4570 


—_—- 


Totals 9384 : 27,690 
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Add Texas . 940 390 350 1680 
‘“ Oregon . 1171 557 320 2048 
‘ California 1110 145 390 1645 

3221 1092 1060 73 

Add the above 9384 8145 10,151 27,690 

Grand totals 12,605 9,237 11,211 33,063 


We have, according to these figures, a sea coast of over 33,000 miles, and an 
actual line of navigation, of nearly one hundred thousand miles—greater, in point 
of fact, than that of Europe and Asia together—as the subjoined recapitulation 
will show: 

RECAPITULATION. 
Direct line of seacoast . 5,120 ms. 


Irregularities . ° . 7,485 ‘ 


Shore line inclusive . . . e 12,605 ms. 
Island coasts. . . ° . 9,237 + 
Rivers to head of navigation . : 11211 “ 





Sea coast inclusive : 4s : - 33,063 ms. — 
Shore line of rivers, above tide, and navigable— 
Texas . ° . ° ° . . . 1,210 “ 
Islands and bayous—Lower Mississippi .  . 8,372 “ 
Mississippi Upper, and tributaries . . « 2,736 “ 
Big Black, Yazoo, and bayous a Rage 1,190 “« 
Red river and tributaries . “St ee Te 4,924 “ 
Arkansas river and tributaries. ° . . 3,250 “ 
Missoari river and tributaries . ° . : 7,830 “ 
Ohio river and tributaries . - ‘ s ‘ 7.342 
Grand total of sea coast and navigablerivers . . . 69,854 ms. 
Add to the above,alakecoastof .  . : . . 6.240 * 
And we have a grand aggregate of . . ° ° . 76,094 


This alone refers to coasts and streams, navigable for vessels; and when we 
reflect, that hundreds of inland rivers are to be — to the estimate, not in- 
cluded, because not classed with the commercial waters of the country, we find 
that our shore line, if any thing, extends beyond 100,000 miles, instead of falling 
short of the calculation. We have, too, beside the walls of water thus encircling 
us, a frontier dividing us from the British possessions, of 3,303 miles, extending 
from the mouth of the St, Croix to the Pacific ocean; and a frontier separating 
us from Mexico, of 1,456 miles, commencing at the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
and terminating also at the Pacific ocean. Our Lakes measure in length 1,573 
miles, and in width 316 miles, and sustain upon their bosoms as many crafts as 
are floated by many nations in their intercourse with the whole world. The fol- 
lowing are the measurements of each: 


Length. Greatest width. Average width. 
Lake Champlain ° . 105 miles. 12 miles. 8 miles. 
Lake Ontario. ° ° iso“ 52 « _ * 
Lake Erie . > ° . 240 57 & 38. Ct 
*Lake St. Clair . ° . is “ 25 «& 22 
Lake Huron ‘ é ° 270 “ 105“ me iS 
Lake Michigan,. . . 340 “ 83 58 
Lake Superior . e - 420 “* 135“ 100“ 
1573“ 369“ 316 


* Not including the Bay of Georgian, which is 120 miles long, and 45 miles wide. 
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The aggregate value of the commerce of the Lakes has been computed at $125- 
000,000 per annum, and by competent authorities, at as high as $130,000,000. 
The latest returns show an average value, on— 





Lake Champlain, of - - ° ‘ . a " . $11,266,059 
Lake Ontario, of - ° . . “ 2 i a ye 14,025,707 
LskeErie,of = - - - - + © + + + 94,358,350 
rs. .©  e- «ime -e- s+ » @ 3'997,150 

Tol, - - + = © + = {5 = §199,677,966 


The returns from Lake Erie and Michigan, are arefly deficient ; whereas, 
these, if full, with the returns of the Oswegatchie district, would increase the 
amount to that stated—$130,000,000. It will be remarked, however, that a por- 
tion of the commerce creating this sum, is the imports of one place enumerated in 
the estimate, as exported from another, which, in the calculation of net value, 
would materially reduce the amount. But it cannot be doubted, that the net 
amount approaches nearly, if not altogether, $100,000,000. 

The tonnage of merchandise thus exported and imported, is set down at 3,861, 
088 tons; the tonnage capacity of vessels employed in its transportation, 106,836 
tons. From more recent returns, however, we are led to suppose the vessel ton- 
nage now to be nearly 120,000 tons, and the merchandise tonnage 4,500,000. 

The passenger trade, as an item of the commerce of the Lakes, is computed to 
be worth $1,500,000. 

Add the net value of merchandise, $100,000,000. 

And we have the re aggregate of $101,500,000, as the full value of the 
trade on these internal waters, annually. 

The steam tonnage of the western waters, is estimated at 300,000 tons; that of 
flat-bottoms, and other boats, at 600,000 tons—making altogether 900,000 tons. 
The amount of merchandise transported, is set down in net value at $200,000,000, 
or the gross at $296,000,000. This great disparity is accounted for, (as on the 
Lakes,) from the fact of one cargo of goods being twice entered—once as an ex- 
port, and again, as an import—when the same should be confined to a single 
entry. The passenger trade is computed at $6,000,000, which increases the sum 
to $206,000,000. 

Accordingly, our lake and river trade, per annum, amounts to $307,500,000; 
or nearly equal to our gross trade, in imports and exports, with the whole hatntable 
world. The official statement of the commerce and navigatiun of the United 
States, for 1848 and 1849, furnishes us with the following facts, in illustration of 
this position : 


Value of domestic exports for the fiscal year ending 

June 30, 1848 . ° . ° : ° - $132,904,121 
Value of foreign exports fordo. . . . «. 21,128,010-$154,032,131 
Value of foreign imports . - . « «  154,998,928- 154,998,928 








Total exports and imports . : . ° . . 309,031,059 
Total exports and imports on lakes and rivers .  . 307,500,000 
Balance in favour offoreigntrade, . . «. . $1,531,059 


lf these official returns and calculations be correct—and we are assured they 
are—the balance in favour of our foreign trade is a mere trifle. ‘The increase, too, 
on our internal waters, is nearly 5 per cent. greater than that of our ocean trade 
in whieh case, in a very few years, the latter will become, (though the principal 
channel of our revenues,) subsidiary to this mightier element of our internal 
prosperity. 
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PLANK ROADS. 


A letter from Professor Gillespie (author of the “ Manual of road-making”’) 
which was read ata recent public meeting in Schenectady, contains much 
valuable information on this important subject. 

“To inland towns roads are substitutes for navigable rivers. The more 
widely they radiate in every direction, and the better their condition, the 
greater will be the consequent prosperity. Their comparative value is deter- 
mined by the different weights which a horse can draw upon them at any 
uniform speed, or byghe different speeds at which he can draw the same 
load. Of all modes Wf improving their surface, plank roads are the most 
effectual at the smallest cost. If we take the load drawn on a new gravel 
road as our standard of comparison, experiments show that on a good broken 
stone, or Macadam road, a horse can draw four times as much, and on a 
smooth plank road eight times as much, or twice as much as on a good Maca- 
dam road, 

Plank roads, therefore, enable a horse to do more than any other arrange- 
ment except railroads. But invaluable as the latter are to the hurrying 
traveller, the ordinary roads on which every farmer can drive his own team, 
when not needed for the farm labours, are incomparably more useful to the 
community at large—and of all such, plank roads are the perfection. They 
are the Farmer’s Railroads. 

Mope or Construction.—The best mode of constructing them is briefly 
this: Lay out the intended line with great care to avoid steep inclinations, 
never ascending more than one foot in going thirty or forty, and winding 
many feet around rather than go up one. Grade the road bed wide enough 
for two wagon tracks, but plank only one, and that on the right hand side 
coming towards a city, for teams generally come in heavy and go out light, 
and this arrangement makes the heavy ones keep the track, and the light 
ones do all the turning out. Lay down flatwise twbd stringers, twelve by 
three, four feet apart, centre to centre. Imbed them well in the earth; across 
them, at right angles, lay three inch hemlock plank, eight feet long. The 
lengthwise and skewing methods of laying them are now abandoned. Pack 
the earth well up to them; slope the earth track toward the ditches (which 
should be wide and deep,) and your plank road is made. 

Many minor points must, however, be attended to, to make your road as 
perfect as possible. The inner stringers should be higher than the outer 
oues, so as to carry the water off freely. They should be in two pieces, each 
6 by 3, so as to break joints. The ends of the planks should not be laid toa 
line, but project a few inches, on each side alternately, so as to make it easy 
for wheels to get on the track, and to avoid forming a rut alongside. They 
need not be fastened down, but I would cacao. spiking down, say, every 
fifth or tenth plank, the rest being well driven home against these. The 
stringers are now made heavier than formerly and the plank lighter. When 
hemlock planks get worn down two inches, the knots project so as to make the 
road too rough, and to require renewal. Allow one inch more to hold them 
in, and we have three inches thickness. Hemlock is generally used, as 
cheapest, but pine or oak would be better. 

A single track will be sufficient for almost any amount of travel. The 
turnings out upon the earth road by the side of it are at such varied points, 
that its surface, if made properly crowning, will always remain in good con- 
dition. 160,000 teams passed over a Syracuse road in two years, averaging 
more than 200 a day; and for three days in succession 700 a day passed over 
it; and all this was on a single track. P 

Cost.—The cost of the road will of course vary with the price of lumber. 
On the plan recommended it will require 127,000 feet of plank, and 32,000 
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feet of stringers per mile; in all say 160,000 feet board measure. Other items 
of cost are the levelling the road bed and laying the plank, which costs from 
50 cents to $1 per rod. The excavations and embankments necessary to give 
the road proper grades, and the bridges and sluices cannot be estimated with- 
out the data of a survey. Omitting these, as also gate-houses, we will have 
the following rough estimate of cost per mile: 








Lumber, 160,000 feet, at $9 per M. - - - . - - : $1,440 
Levelling and laying, at 75c. per rod ew ea . 240 
Engineering and superintendence - - -~ - é: ae 100 
In all - - - - - - - . 1,780 
Add for contingencies, 10 per cent. - el i De a 178 
Total ot. - - wat - - $1,958 


Or say $2,000 per mile, with lumber at $9, and omitting extra excavations 
and embankments, and gate houses. The difference of a dollar per M. in 
the price of lumber, makes a difference of $160 per mile. 


Duration.—As for durability, seven years for hemlock would be a safe 
estimate, though our experience is as yet very limited. One set of stringers 
will out-last two or three coverings of plank. But, to be profitable, the planks 
must have so much travel as to wear con out before they rot out. The wear 
and tear of the first year equals that of the following six, as a tough elastic 
coating of woody fibres, &c., is soon formed, and protects the plank from 
wear. And the sooner they wear out, the better; for the sooner will their 
cost be thus repaid. On one road, the passage of 160,000 teams wore the 
plank down but one inch. 


Paorits.—Before hemlock planks have been worn out, they will earn at the 
rate of tolls established by the general plank road law from $2,500 to $3,000 
per mile above repairs and expenses, or double their original cost, which they 
will thus reimburse, and leave as much more for dividends, which wil! of 
course be more or less large, according as the wearing out, and concomitant 
earning is done in a shorter or longer time. On the Syracuse and Centra! 
Square Plank road, the tolls on 8 miles, for two years, ending last July, were 
312,900; the expenses of salaries and repairs were $1,500, leaving $11,400. 
The planks were half worn out (one inch) so that their net profits before 
renewal would be $22,800, for the eight miles, or $2,850 per mile. 

Apvantaces.—In improvements of this character it is difficult to say who 
gains the most—whether it is the stockholder, the farmer, the city merchant, or 
the consumer of the produce brought in. The farmer can bring his potatoes, 
apples, grain, pork, wood, &c., to market at seasons when he would otherwise 
be imprisoned at home by the state of the road, and could not there work to 
advantage. He could also carry twice as heavy a load as ever before, and 
therefore at half the former cost. He could therefore sell cheaper and yet 
make larger profits. The consumer would consequently get the articles that 
he uses at lower prices. Wood, for example, would be greatly lowered in 
cost by being brought from distant forests now inaccessible to us. So with 
other articles, Every inhabitant would therefore be benefited, for every one 
must be warmed and fed. The merchant will find his old country-customers 
and many new ones coming at all times, and will share their larger profits. 
The stoe. er, beside his gains as a member of one of these three classes, 
ot producer, merchant or consumer, will in addition receive his dividends 
from tolls. It is one of those rare business transactions by which all the par- 
ties gain,” 
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FACTORY STATISTICS. 


We give below an account of the first regular factory establishment in the 
United States; and, for the purpose of showing what has been effected in fifty 
years, we add a recent statement of a single manufacturing town—Lowell, in 


Massachusetts. 

The whole capital invested in manufactures in the United States, in 1840, 
was $267,726,579. The number of persons employed 349,506, and the value 
of cotton and woollen goods manufactured was about $70,000,000. 


BYFIELD FACTORY, 


Was erected in 1793 at the falls of Parker river in Newbury, Byfield Parish, 
on the site of the ancient Spencer Mill lot, which was conveyed by Spencer 
to Henry Sewall, who came from England, and it descended by inheritance 
to his posterity. Mr. Samuel Slater had perhaps a smal! spinning establish- 
ment previous at Pawtucket, but the one at Byfield was the first regular fac- 
tory.—The machinery was made at Newburyport, by Messrs. Strandring, 
Armstrong and Guppy. The company of stockholders consisted of Wm. Bart- 
let, Esq., principal, Capt. William Johnson, Capt. Nicholas Johnson, Capt 
Michael Hodge, Capt. Joseph Stanwood, Mark Fitz, a Mr. Currier of Ames- 
bury, Chief Justice Parsons, (then a lawyer in Newburyport,) Jonathan 
Greenleaf, Esq., James Prince, Esq., Abraham Wheelwright, Philip Coombs, 
and others, whose names are not now known to the writer. 

It will be seen, then, that the history of this establishment is the com- 
mencement of all factory history in the United States. Of the individuals 
who were concerned in erecting the building, only two remain, Mr. Samuel! 
Kimball of Bradford, and Dea. Charles Foster of Andover. Mr. David Poor, 
deceased, was master carpenter. The English operatives who started the 
establishment were Arthur Scofield, John Scofield, James Scofield, John Lee, 
Mr. Aspenwall, Abraham Taylor, John Taylor, John Shaw, James Hall, prio- 
cipally from the towns of Oldham and Saddleworth, in England. 

At first the establishment was entirely woollen, but owing to the circum- 
stance that the workmen manufactured the wool promiscuously, without as- 
sorting, into fine or coarse fabric as best suited their fancy or convenience, it 
became unprofitable, and the stockholders gradually sold to one another til! 
it all went into Mr. Bartlett’s hands. He again sold it to Mr. John Lee, a 
native of Saddleworth, in Yorkshire, who carried on the manufacture of 
broadcloth and flannel till about the year 1806. Then the circumstance of 
Arkwright’s invention gave a new impulse to the manufacturing business; 
and Mr. Lee went to England after cotton machinery. The exportation of 
this was forbidden by English law. The machinery was therefore packed in 
large casks, and labelled “hardware.” Mr. Lee came in another vesse! to 
prevent trouble by detection. This machinery was first set up in the large 
story over the grist mill, by two English machinists, viz.: John Hancock and 
James Mallelow, and over the door was placed a huge placard, with the in- 
scription, ‘‘ No admittance without leave.” 

This machinery consisted of drawing frames, spinning frames technically 
called mules’ throttles. This machinery was afterwards transferred to the 
third story of the factory building, where it was successfully worked for a 
number of years. The product consisted chiefly of cotton yarn wicking, coarse 
gingham and sheeting. The cotton cloth was all woven at the. factory, by 
temales. The price of sheeting at this time, covered with cotton burrs, was 
fifty cents per yard, and gingham perhaps seventy cents. About this time, 
(perhaps the year 1809,) an event occurred which had like to have anticipated 
an invention in England. Dr. Josiah Richards, now of Claremont, N .H., then 
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a student of Dr. Bricket, of Newburyport, and afterwards of Dr. Cogswell, of 
Atkinson, N. H., who took a medical degree at Dartmouth college in 1813, 
projected a power loom to move by water. He went to Byfield and made an 
attempt to set it up, but owing to some defect in the machinery it failed to 
work well. Perhaps if he had had more perseverance he would have had 
the honour of inventing the power loom in America, and like the inventor 
himself realized a fortune. This brings down the history of cotton mills to 
the time of Dr. Arkwright in England, the true inventor of the power loom. 
This with the Cotton Gin, invented by Whitney of New Haven, changed the 
condition of the cotton business entirely. 

The Boston Chronicle for 1816, speaks thus of the cotton business at this 
time, and about the year 1815-16 the Boston manufacturing company was 
formed; Mr. Francis C. Lowell having been previously in England in 1812, 
and Mr. Boot likewise having resided in England. Mr. Lowell, whose pene- 
trating mind had ascertained that the cotton business could successfully be 
engaged in the United States made the attempt. It is, then, owing to the 
genius and application of Francis C. Lowell, aided by the talent and skill of 
his surviving relative and associate, Patrick T. Jackson, and by the mecha- 
nical science and ingenuity of that profotind but unpretending mechanician, 
Mr. Paul Moody, that the country is indebted for the first establishment which 
satisfied our most intelligent citizens that the business of cotton milling could 
be engaged in with safety and success. 

Byfield factory was carried on till about the year 1821, when Mr. Lee died, 
and at his decease it was sold. It was purchased by Gorham Parsons, Esq., 
and Major Paul Moody of Lowell. It was thoroughly repaired and raised 
several feet, a new basement of stone being added cad of course altered. It 
was subsequently worked by Mr. Wm. Cleaveland a number of years. 


LOWELL 
In 1849. 


The whole number of mills is 48, under the care of 12 corporations, whose 
aggregate capital stock amounts to $12,110,000. The 48 mills give employ- 
ment to 7,644 females and 3,629 males—total, 11,273. The whole number 
of yards manufactured per week is 1,732,827, viz.: 1,704, 996 of cotton, 21,291 
of woollen, 6,500 of carpets, and 40 rugs. The amount of cotton consumed is 
559,000 pounds per week, and of wool 46,000 pounds. The number of yards 
printed 1s 380,000, and of dyed 2,015,000. 

The different companies use 25,100 tons of anthracite coal per annum, with 
36,303 bushels of charcoal and 2,790 cords of wood. They also consume 
70,510 gallons of sperm oi] and 35,000 lbs. of lard; 1,090,000 Ibs. of starch, 
and 765 barrels of flour. ‘The buildings are warmed by steam. 

Other manufactures are produced in the city to the value of $1,500,000, 
employing a capital of $400,000 and about 1,500 hands. 

The average wages of females is $2 per week, clear of board; males 80 
cents per me The medium produce of a loom is 45 yards per day with No, 
14 yarn; with No. 30, 33 yards; and the average per spindle 14 yards per day. 

The Middlesex company make use annually of 6,000,000 teasels; 1,716,000 
Ibs. of fine wool; 80,000 Ibs. glue; $60,000 worth of dye stuffs; and $17,000 
worth of soap. The same company also consume at their Wamesit carpet 
mill, on the Concord river, 93,000 lbs. coarse wool and 36,400 Ibs. worsted 
yarn—producing 91,000 yards of ingrain carpeting. 

There are two institutions for the savings of the operatives—the Lowell and 
the city. The former had on deposit, in September last, $852,280, from 
5,066 depositors. The “city” has been in operation only since March, 1848; 
yet had on deposit on the Ist of January last, $27,717, from 258 persons— 
most of the depositors in both banks being the factory operatives. 
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An hospital, established by the several manufacturing corporations, is always 
open for the convenience and comfort of those — by the different 
companies. It is under the superintendence of one of the best surgeons and 
physicians, and is said to be in a flourishing condition. 

The population of Lowell, nineteen years ago, was a little over 3,500; now 
it is estimated at 35,000. 


THE WHALE FISHERY. 


We publish below our annual statement of the Whale Fishery, showing its 
progress in 1848, and its condition at the present time, compared with pre- 
vious years. Our tables include imports and exports of oil and whalebone, 
prices, stocks, number, and description of vessels employed in the business, 
&e., &c., all of which have been compiled with great care, and we need give 
no better guarantee of their correctness, than to state that they have been kept 
and carefully revised by Dennis Wood, Esq., of this city, a gentleman wel! 
known as an able statistician, and who has given much attention to statistics 
of the whale fishery for several ygars past. The table of importations o! 
oils and whalebone published below, is made from the gaugers’ and weighers’ 
returns of cargoes, in every instance, with one exception, that of the Solo, 
Saltus, of Fall River, the exact amount of which cargo we have been unable 
to ascertain, and we therefore use the reported quantity on her arrival. |: 
will be seen that the import of oils falls short of that of the preceding year 
by 13,000 barrels of sperm, and 33,000 barrels of whale; and of bone by up. 
wards of a million pounds; while the prices of each article have also ruled 
lower. The number of vessels employed in the business has also been dimi- 
nished to a considerable extent, partly by losses at sea, but principally by the 
withdrawal of the larger vessels from the Right Whaling Fleet. A conside- 
rable diminution has also been made in the Atlantic Ocean Fleet. The num- 
ber of vessels now employed in the sperm whale fishery, is as large, if no: 
larger, than for several years past. 


Importations of Sperm and Whale oil and Whalebone into the United States in 1548. 

Shipsand_ Brigsand Bbls. Bbls. Wh. Lbs, Wh. 
new Beka ich. =O Oil. Bone. 

New Bedford, - 75 48,827 115,436 621,900 

Fairhaven, 4,096 13,102 61,200 

Mattapoisett 2,625 2,639 2,800 

Sippican - 450 

Wareham - 624 10 

Westport -  - 1,588 93 


l ammo s 





Dist. of N. Bedford, 
Falmouth - 
Edgartown 
Nantucket 
Yarmouth - 
Provincetown 
Plymouth, 
*Boston - 
Lynn : 
Salem - 
Portsmouth 
Somerset - 


v~) 
aww) 


58,210 131,280 685,900 
2,670 2.226 S216 
1,798 4,107 28.400 

22,362 7,479 27,500 

30 
3,149 37 
550 
2,300 1,747 
171 1,643 
588 1,413 
566 
310 


* Merchant vessels. 
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Ports. 


Fall River 
Bristol - 
Warren - 
Newport, - 
Stonington 
Mystic - 
New London 
Sag Harbor 
Greenport, 
Cold Spring 
New Suffolk 
*New York 


Statistics.— The Whale Fishery. 


Shipsand B 


Barks. 


2 


rigsand Bbls. 
Schs. i _ 


Oil 
150 
700 

3,751 
1,006 
1,755 
677 
3,006 
2,271 
616 
351 
249 
300 


Bbls. Wh. 


Oil. 
2,000 
100 
10,058 


11,654 
11,484 
54,115 
27,700 
8,731 
4,230 
162 
500 


391 


Lbs. Wh. 


one. 


20,000 
54,300 


50,500 
72,000 
408,000 
146,300 
74,000 
8,300 
1,300 


es m™ to = 
Op So Oe 


410,000 


23 107,976 
Bbls. Spm. 

107,976 
120,753 

95,217 
157,917 
139,594 
166,985 
165,637 
159,304 








Total, 1848, - 


— 
© 
w 


280,656 2,003,000 
_ Boils. Wh. 
280,656 
313,150 
207,493 
272,730 
262,047 
206,727 
161,041 
207,348 


Lbs. Bone. 
2,003,000 
3,341,680 
2,376,939 
3,167,142 
2,532,445 
2,000,000 
1,600,000 
tai 2,000,000 
1840, . . . 157,791 207.908 2.000,000 

Average for 9 years, . 141,242 235,456 2,324,578 

Of the arrivals the past years, 52 were Pacific and Indian Ocean Sperm 
Whalers, and 122 were Right Whalers. Of the Sperm Whalers, 1 sailed in 
1843; 28 in 1844; 20 in 1845; and 3 in 1846, the average length of their voy- 
ages being 414 months, and the average quantity of Sperm oil taken 1292 
bbls. Of the Right Whalers, 20 sailed in 1844; 86 in 45; and 16 in ’46; the 
average length of voyages being 32 months, and the average quantity of 
Whale oil taken 2187 bbls. Besides these, 30 Atlantic Sperm Whalers ar- 
rived, whose average length of voyages was 16} months, and bringing an 
average of 300 bbls. sperm oil. 

The number of Sperm Whalers now at sea, exclusive of Atlantic Whalers, 
is 246. Of these, 1 sailed in 1843; 6 in ’44; 48 in ’45; 50 in 46; 70 in ’47; 
and 71 in ’48. Assuming that all of these which sailed in ’43 and 44, will 
arrive the present year, and also an average number of those which sailed in 
’45 and ’46, compared with the arrival in 48, of ships which sailed in ’44 and 
’45, and bringing cargoes equal to the average of last year, and we have an 
=e of 77,520 bbls. Sperm oil. Add to which an equal average amount 
to be brought in by Right Whalers, by the Atlantic fleet, and to be sent home 
from outward bound, wrecked, and condemned whalers, we have a total of 
109,154 bbls. Sperm oil as the importation of the present year. 

The number of Right Waalers now at sea is 285. Of these 5 sailed in °44; 
35 in °45; 69 in 746; 92 in ’47, and 84 in 48. In like manner, assuming that 
all the Right Whalers which sailed in ’44 and ’45 will arrive the present year, 
with an average number of the ships which sailed in ’46 and ’47, compared 
with the arrivals last year of ships which sailed in ’45 and ’46, and bringing 
cargoes equal to the average of last year, and we have an importation of 
209,592 bbis. of Whale oil. Add to which an average equal to that of last 


* Merchant vessels. 


Imports for 1848, 
“1847, 
« 1846, 
‘ 1845, 
1844, 
1843, 
1842, 
1841, 
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year to be brought in Sperm whalers, and an equal quantity to be sent home 
from wrecked, condemned, &c., will give a total of 224,037 bbls. of Whale 
oil as the importation for 1842. We give, therefore, as our estimate of im- 
portations for the present year, in round numbers,—109,000 bbls. of Sperm oil ; 
and 224,000 bbls. of Whale oil ; remarking that the importation of Whale oi! 
will be more likely to fall short of this estimate than to exceed it, as the ave- 

e of the last year upon which it is founded, is greater than for severa] 
years, as will be seen by our table below. 

In regard to whalebone, it is difficult to form an estimate of the amount of 
importation for the present year. The proportion usually taken is about 900 
}bs. to 100 Ibs. of whale oil, which would give an importation of about 2,000,000 
Ibs.; but as a majority of the ships which will arrive in 1849, have already 
sent home their first and second years’ catchings, the importatiou will fal! far 
short of the amount, and unless an inducement is furnished for the shipping 
home of bone from foreign ports, by an increased consumption, and, conse. 
yma higher prices, the amount of imports of this article will not probably 
exceed 1,400,000 Ibs. 


Statement of Sperm and Whale Oil, and Whalebone on hand January 1, 1849: 
Sp. Oil. Wh. Oil Bone. 
. 4,227 3,136 507,600 
, 870 7,600 
. 950 
100 


1,400 1000 
200 
700 100 
600 500 225.000 
4,500 60,000 
Mystic . 500 9,000 
Sag Harbor 360 1,500 60,000 
Warren. 840 10,600 75,000 
Total Jan. 1, 1849, 10,147 20,936 994,600 
«1848.4 5,696 26,501 543,500 
* 8 eT, 14,614 7,776 112,800 
“ “« —-:3846, 40,701 5,221 211,000 
ae Rem’. 32,992 12,950 unk’n, 


Statement of the prices of Sperm and Whale Oil, and Whalebone, on the first and 
y ag of each month of the year 1848, together with the average price per year 


or eight years : 
_— as Oil. Wh, Oil. Wh. Bone. 

Ist. 15th. Ist. 15th. Ist. 15th. 
January, . 105 105 36 36 264 264 
February, . 105 105 106 34 36 314 35 264 27 26 264 
March, . 108 108 35 36 344 363 264 264 
April, 105 100 100 32 35 31 343 264 264 
May, 100 100 32 34 29 94 2 2% 
June, 95 883 90 32 29 324 2% 23 
July, 90292 93 95 30 324 32 343 23 «93 
August 93 93 25 32 34 324 234 23 
September,. 95 96 973 34 35 34 25 24 86 
October, . 100 100 101 33 35 344 35 26 27 
November,. 103 105 35 35 36 26 26 
December, . 105 103 107 33 36 32 36 26 26 


Average for °48, 100}c. 33c. 25 4-10c. 
* The quantity of Oil and Bone on hand at New York and Greenport, and Bone at 
Sag Harbor, not ascertained January 1, 1848. 


New Bedford ° 
Fairhaven . ° 
Westport . . 
Mattapoisett ° 
a ‘ ‘ 
ewport . e 
Bristol e 
New York 
New London 
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1004¢. 


36ce. 
333 


304c. 
34 


87 
“145, eae | 324 33 
«44 904 36 40 
« 743, 63 343 353 
“4g 73 32} 23 
“omy 94 31} 19§ 
«140, 100 304 19 


NORTH-WEST COAST FISHERY. 


1839, 
1840, 
1841, 
1842, 
1843, 
1844, 
1845, 
1846, 


2 ships averaged 1400 bbls— 
3 “ “ 


20 
29 
100 
170 
263 
292 


i“ 
&% 
‘ 
sf 


“ 


5387 bbls— 
1412 bbls— 
1627 bbls— 
1349 bbls— 
1523 bbls— 


4953 bbls— 


869 bbls— 
1059 bbls— 


2,800 bbis. 
1,760 bbls. 
28,200 bbls. 
47,900 bbls. 
146.800 bbls. 
259,570 bbls. 
250,600 bbls. 
253,800 bbls. 
187,443 bbls. 


1847, 177 ee 


In 1848, 145 ships are estimated to have cruised upon the north-west coast. 
Six of this fleet only have yet been heard from, the average catching of 
which is 766 bbls.—N. Bedford Transcript. 


AMERICAN RELIGIOUS AND BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


The month of May is the season selected for the anniversary meetings of 
the principal benevolent societies in the Union; the greater part of them 
being held in the cities of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 

These celebrations first commenced in London about the year 1796, when 
the Missionary Society was formed ; afterwards, in 1804, the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society was instituted ; then the Congregational Union, the Sunday 
School Union, the Church Missionary Society, the Prayer-book and Homily 
Society, &c., came into existence: so that almost the whole month of May is 
devoted to religious festivals in the city of London. 

In the year 1816, the American Bible Society was formed in the city of New 
York, wal its anniversary was appointed for the month of May. Then came 
the Education, Tract, Home Missionary, Colonization, Temperance, Anti-Sla- 
very, Board of Foreign Missions, &c., by all of whom the anniversary celebra- 
tions were fixed for the same month. 

The first anniversary of the American Bible Society was held in New York 
in Washington Hall, afterwards at the City Hotel, the Middle Dutch Church, 
the Chatham Street Chapel, and, lastly, at the Broadway Tabernacle. 

We have given in a condensed form the proceedings and statements of 
the principal meetings held. 


NEW YORK ANNIVERSARIES. 

American Biste Society.—The thirty-third anniversary of this venerable 
and truly benevolent institution was celebrated in New York, the Hon. Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen presiding. The following were among the facts stated : 

The Recetpis of the Society have been, from all sources, $251,870 16. 
i... Issues of Bibles, 205,307; of Testaments, 359,419—total for the year, 

4,726, 

During the 33 years of its existence, it has issued 2,510,610 Bibles, and 
3,836,530 Testaments, making a total of 6,347,140 copies. 
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Seventy-eight auxiliary Societies have been formed, forty-four persons have 
been made life directors, and seven hundred and thirty-six life members. 

The publications distributed during the year have been as follows: 

A number of new Bibles have been printed in foreign languages. A Choc- 
taw New Testament has been printed at the Society’s House, and the Gospel 
of Luke in the Grebo tongue—the latter for Western Africa. 

Besides distributions in all the other States and Territories, nearly 12,000 
copies have been sent, on request, to California and Oregon. They were 
granted to officers of the army, to various Missionaries, and to forty companies 
for mining and other purposes. 

To France has been remitted $10,000 in cash for circulating the Scriptures, 
according to the proposal at the last Anniversary—while there are farther ap- 
plications for aid before for the same object from France, Turkey, Syria, Per- 
sia, India, China, and Africa, amounting in all to $27,131. 


AMERICAN SocIETY FOR CONVERTING THE Jews.—The 26th anniversary of 
this organization was celebrated, Rev. Dr. Dewitt presiding. The report stated 
in substance that the Board will extend its operations to Southern cities; that 
a large number of tracts have been issued. The state of Europe has greatly 
increased the number of Jews in this country. 

The treasury, though embarrassed, has met its expenses. The receipts 
have been $3,221, the expenditures $3,208, and a balance is left in the trea- 
sury of $1236. The Jewish Chronicle continues to be published, reaching 
2,000 copies per month. 


American Tract Socrety.—The American Tract Society held its twenty- 
fourth Anniversary on Wednesday forenoon, at the Broadway Tabernacle, 
Hon. Chief Justice Williams presiding. 

From the Report, it appeared that the Society had circulated, during the 
year, 734,664 volumes, 7,203,682 publications, including 234,409,300 pages; 

gratuitously the last year, 47,890,225 pages. 

The receipts of the year, in donations, had been $94,081; and for sales, 
$164,218. The amount paid out for paper, printing, binding, engraving, trans- 
lating, and copy-right, $148,677; for presses, $2,723; for colporteurs, (at $150 
a year,) $58,106 ; for distribution in iesign and pagan lands, $14,000. 

The Society have employed, the last year, 480 colporteurs; (including 106 
College and Seminary students of ten different denominations, during their 
vacations.) 

The colporteurs have visited 341,071 families; conversed on personal reli- 
gion, or prayed with 129,657 families; addressed 12,623 public meetings, sold 
377,258 religious books, and given to the destitute 98,819 ; beside 13,274 Bibles 
and Testaments. 

The foreign distributions (to the amount of $14,000,) have been made chiefly 
through the Missionary agents of other Societies, of various denominations, in 
China, Burmah, India, Africa, Russia, Italy, the Sandwich Islands, and other 
regions needing the aid of Christian philanthropy. 


American Home Missionary Society.—This was the twenty-third anni- 
versary—Henry Dwight, Esq., of Geneva, N. Y., Presideut. 

Three of the Vice Presidents of the Society—Hon. Charles Marsh, LL. D., 
Hon. David L. Morrell, LL. D., and Rev. Eliphalet Gillett, D. D.—have died 
within the year. 

The Society has had in its service the last year 1,019 ministers of the gospe! 
in 26 different States and Territories:—in the New England States, 302; the 
Middle States, 239; the Southern States, 15; the Western States and Territo- 
ries, 463. Of these, 698 have been the pastors or stated supplies of single 
congregations; and 321 have occupied larger fields. Eight have preached to 
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congregations of colored people, 13 to Welsh, and 25 to German congregations : 
and two of them to Norwegians—one of them through an interpreter. 

The number of congregations supplied, in whole or in part, are 1,510; and 
the agyregate of ministerial service performed, is equal to 808 years. 

The pupils of Sabbath schools amount to nearly 83,500; and subscribers to 
the temperance pledge to 105,000. 

There have been added to the churches 5,550, namely, 2,706 by profession, 
2,844 by letter. Many of the Western churches, particularly, have within a 
few months, been visited with special effusions of the Spirit. Sixty-five mis- 
sionaries, in their recent communications, speak of revivals of religion, and 
report 1,104 hopeful conversions. 

Resources.—Balance, March J, 1848, $1,246 55. The receipts of twelve 
months following, $145,925 91—making the resources of the year, $147,172 46. 

Progress of the Society.—The receipts of the year exceed those of the last 
by $5,728 81. The number of missionaries is 13 greater; and the years of 
labor performed 35 more. Sixty-three congregations more have been blessed 
with the preaching of the gospel ; 530 more added to the churches ; and 6,500 
more instructed in Sabbath schools. This year, the Society has also found 
the far West !—and has now two missionaries in Oregon, and two in California. 

During the last ten years, the advance on the receipts has been $63,361— 
or more than 76 per cent. The number of missionaries has increased from 
665 to 1,019 ; and the years of labor performed, from 473 to 808. This advance 
has given 303 additional laborers, or six-sevenths of the increase on the whole 
field, to our Western States and Territories. 

It further stated that during the twenty-three years of its existence, the 
Society “has been the means of planting the gospel on all the great lines of 
emigration and trade in the West, and also at hundreds of important interior 
points. Immigraticn is fast increasing the amount of this work, and multi- 
plying its difficulties. The prospect now is that the immigrants from abroad, 
in 1849, will average 1000 every day throughout the year. These might at 
once settle five new States, with a population sufficient to entitle them to ad- 
mission as States to the Union, and to elect five representatives and ten sena- 
tors to Congress.’’ 

American Boarp or ComMIssIONEeRS For Foreicn Misstons.—The regular 
anniversary of the Board does not occur until September, but two anniversary 
meetings in behalf of it were held, one in New York on the 11th of May, and 
the other in Philadelphia on the 22d. At the first, the Hon. Theodore Fre- 
linghuysen presided, and at the last Samuel H. Perkins, Esq. 

From the statement of the results of the year, the following particulars are 
extracted : 

“Missions of the American Board are in operation among the Indians in 
Lower Canada, in Western New York, among the Ojibwas, the Sioux, the Che- 
rokees, Choctaws, and Pawnees, in the Oregon Territory; the Sandwich Islands; 
at Fou-Chou, Amoy, and Canton, in China; in the Island of Borneo, at Madras, 
Madura, Ceylon, Bombay, Ahmedauggur, Oroomiah, in Persia; at Erzroom, 
Trebizond, Constantinople, Broosa, Smyrna, and Salonica ; at Athens, Beyroot, 
Mount Lebanon, in South Africa, and on the Gaboon river, just under the 
Equator, on the Western side of that dark continent. The Missions thus en- 
circling the globe are shedding, it is believed, some light upon the benighted 
nations. 

“In September last, the number of missionaries, assistant missionaries, and 
native helpers in the employ of the Board, was 557. Since that time, fifteen 
missionaries and assistant missionaries, with their wives—making thirty per- 
sons—have been sent into the field ; some to India, some to Africa, and some 
to the Turkish empire. 

‘The Board has now under its care 75 churches, with 26,000 members. 
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There are 12 seminaries for training native preachers and teachers, 18 other 
boarding-schools, 302 free schools ; whole number of pupils under instruction, 
about 12,000. The schools at the Sandwich Islands do not come into this ac- 
count, being provided for by the Government of the Islands. It has eleven 
printing establishments, with facilities for printing in nearly thirty languages. 

‘The ordinary receipts, irrespective of the debt, for the nine months of the 
financial year — April 30, amounted to $178,387—making the total re 
ceipts for nine months $217,000.” 


American SeaMen’s Frienp Socrety.—The twenty-first anniversary.—The 
Sailors’ Home, New York, established by the society, is continued under ju- 
dicious management. The number of its sailor boarders for the year ending 
the Ist May is 43,635; and the whole number within seven years 25,554. 
To all these men it has furnished a refuge and protection ; to the wrecked and 
destitute it has been a house of mercy. 

The receipts of the society the past year have been $18,582, and the ex- 
penditures $18,497. 

The foreign field of the society embraces Gottenberg, Stockholm, and the 
island of Gottland, in Sweden; Havre, Bordeaux, and Marseilles, in France; 
Canton in China; Havana and St. Thomas in the West Indies; Valparaiso in 
Chili; Lahaina and Honolulu in the Sandwich Islands; and other ports. 


Foreian Evanceticat Soctety.—Meeting on the 8th May. Annual report 
was read by Dr. Baird. From the treasurer’s report, it appears that the so- 
ciety’s receipts during the year now closed were $24,298; the expenditures 
$24,485. Of the appropriations, $6326 were for agencies and travelling charges 
—$10,820 for the missions, &c., in France—$1000 for do. in Canada—$ 1360 
in Mexico—$500 in Russia—$850 in Italy and Marseilles—$640 in New Or. 
leans—$735 in Hayti, &c. 


New York Cotonization Soctety.—The receipts for the year have been 
$12,516, while the total receipts of the parent society for the year excee 
$58,000. Under the auspices of the society nine vessels, with 870 emigrants, 
have sailed for Liberia. Of these more than 100 were Christian communi- 
cants of various denominations; 7 were preachers of the gospel; more than 
30 had purchased their freedom by extra industry, at a cost of over $20,000; 
and 103 in one vessel had learned to write a decent hand, while upwards oi 
600 had been voluntarily emancipated by their owners. 


American AntI-Siavery Society, Wm. Lloyd Garrison president, held its 
meeting on the 11th May, at the Tabernacle. 


AMERICAN AND ForeiGn ANnTI-Stavery Society.—Lewis Tappan president. 
Meeting on the 8th May. 


AsouiTion OF CapitaL PuntsHmMent.—Hon. Wm. T, M‘Coun president. 
Meeting on the 8th May. Addressed by Wendell Phillips, of Boston, Horace 
Greely, of New York, and Dr. Elder, of Philadelphia. 


CieaicaL Temperance Convention.—Rev. Dr. Dewitt president. The 
report advocated total abstinence, and the use of church influence in the tem- 
perance movement; objected to temperance meetings held “ for entertainment 
and tragic effect.” 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE “‘Home.’’—The meeting was held in the Tabernacle. 
Two hundred children from Randall’s Island were present. 

In the absence of Judge Edmonds Mr. F. A. Buckingham made the address, 
and read a report from which we gather, 

Number received during the year Sent to other charities, - 

1848, - - - - - 123 Left to find places, - 
Places found for, - - - 57 Returned toevil, - - - 
Returned to friends, - - - 8 Remaining, - -~ - 
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Baptist Home Mission Socirty.—This was the seventeenth anniversary. 
From the annual report it appeared that the amount received from all sources 
for the year ending March 3lst, 1849, is $29,105 90; and the total amount of 
disbursements for the same period is $25,180 35: leaving a balance in the 
treasurer’s hands of $3,925 55. 

During the year 134 agents and missionaries have laboured under the com- 
mission of the society. 

The whole number of states and territories occupied is 18; in which they 
supplied 453 stations and out-stations, and bestowed an aggregate amount of 
time in their labours equal to that of one man for ninety-two and a half years. 

They report the baptism of 774 persons, the organization of 45 churches, 
and the ordination of 27 ministers. 

Since the formation of the society 1,314 ministers of the gospel have re- 
ceived its commission; they have jointly performed 1,150 years of labour; 
baptized 17,374 persons, organized 673 churches, and ordained 312 ministers. 


Metnopist Episcopa Cuurcn Misstons.—Anniversary on the 7th May. 
It appears from the report presented by the secretary that the receipts for the 
year ending on the Ist of May, at the offices in New York, and at Cincinnati, 
amounted to $84,045; the disbursements within the same period, to $102,940 ; 
the balance in the treasurer’s hands, $3,256; and the expenditures $18,894 
more than the twelve months’ income. 

The German and Oregon and Liberia Missions were reported as highly pros- 
perous. The Oregon mission is rising in importance and in interest, yielding 
a rich return to the missionaries. There were 317 church members, three 
Sabbath schools, with 108 scholars, and 300 volumes in their library. 

Among the home missions, the secretary first named those of our German 
brethren within the limits of the Union. The number of members in com- 
munion is 6,350, being an increase of a thousand within a year. There are 
8 missionaries and 30 local preachers, 112 Sabbath schools, 3,220 scholars ; 
also 3,012 volumes in the libraries. 

Most of the Indian missions are now included within the limits of the 
Michigan conference, and extend to 10 mission circuits, containing 17 regular 
missionaries, 902 Indian members of the church, 9 week-day schools, and 
960 scholars. 


The following condensed statement of the receipts and expenditures of the 
benevolent societies*held in New York is from the Journal of Commerce. 
Receipts. Ex. 
American Tract Society, . ° . - « $258,440 $258,483 
“ Bible Society, . ° . ° . 251,870 
“ and Foreign Bible Society, . ‘ 39,840 38,321 
" Home Mission, ° ‘ ° 145,925 143,771 
S Baptist Home Mission, . , ‘ ‘ 29,105 25,180 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, ‘ ; 110,081 110,207 
Methodist Episcopal Mission Society, Bo: sas ae 84,045 102,940 
American Seamen’s Friend Society, Pip oe add 18,582 18,497 
ne Anti-Slavery Society, ; ; ‘ ‘ 6,992 6,975 
“ and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, (not reported.) 
oé Colonization Society, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 36,000 37,000 
New York State Colonization Society, ‘ ‘ . 12,358 12,358 
American and Foreign Evangelical Society, . ; 24,298 24,484 
. Protestant Society, . ; ; : ; 18,411 18,212 
ae Temperance Union, . ° : ‘ : 1,350 
Society for Ameliorating the condition of the Jews, . 3,221 3,208 


$1,040,518 
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PHILADELPHIA ANNIVERSARIES. 


Several anniversaries of interest and importance were held in Putrapet- 
PHIA. 

Pennsyivania Brsie Soctery.—The forty-first anniversary of this society 
was held on Tuesday evening, May 15th, at the Musical Fund Hall. 

The Rev. Dr. Mayer, the venerable president of the society, took the chair. 

The Rev. Mr. Howe read an abstract of the annual report, of which the fol- 
lowing is the substance: 

The society was instituted in the year 1808. During the last year there 
were issued 23,305 Bibles, and 30,571 Testaments—making a total of 53,876 
copies of the scriptures. Since the year 1840 there have been issued the 
large number of 360,000 copies of Bibles and Testaments. The receipts last 
year amounted to $22,547 62, showing an increase in funds of $1,308 66 ove: 
the receipts of the previous year. 


Baptist Unton.—The American Baptist Missionary Union held their annual 
meeting on the 16th of May. From an abstract of the thirty-fifth annual re- 
port, for 1848—9, we gather the following facts, viz.: The receipts of the year 
ending March 31, 1849, have been $105,526 29, and the expenditures $101.- 
121 62. The number of missions is 17, of stations and out-stations 195, mis- 
sionaries and assistants, 109; with 194 native preachers and assistants; whole 
number of labourers, 303. 


American Sunpay-Scnoot Union.—The twenty-fifth annual meeting was 
held in Philadelphia, May 17. 

Receipts, $164,024 47, of which $31,189 10 were donations and legacies, 
$128,093 70 for sales, $4,541 67 for rents of the society’s building in Chest- 
nut street, $200 00 loans. 

Balances from last year, $4,099 75, and stock of books on hand, $70,123 64. 

Expenditures.—For stereotype plates, $3,712 88; copy-rights and editing, 
$3,397 24; engravings, $1,839 60; paper, $32,629 03; printing, $11,006 79; 
binding, $37,320 25; Bibles, Testaments, and other books, $6,707 58; interest 
on loans, $2,834 36; loans paid, $1,000; salaries in Philadelphia depository, 
$7,542 31; rent of depository and offices, $3,000 00; taxes, $579 25; mis- 
sionaries, agents, and donations made to poor-schools, &c., $39,570 42, which, 
with the overdraft of last year, $8,017 99, makes $47,588 42, (being $12,471 
16 more than the whole amount contributed to the donation fund.) Miscel- 
laneous items, $3,443 50; balance, cash on hand, $101 84; stock of books on 
hand $75,544 76. 

Sunday-School Missionary Colporteurs.—Seventy-one of these labourers have 
been employed for various periods of time in twenty-two different states and 
territories. 

These Sunday-school missionary colporteurs have established 700 new 
schools, and have visited and revived 2,098 other schools, altogether em- 
bracing 25,181 teachers, and 157,069 scholars. They have distributed, by sale 
and donation, nearly $23,000 worth of religious books for children and youth. 
Their salaries and expenses were $12,710 60. 

The total value of publications distributed during the year is $130,543 89, 
a larger amount than has ever been circulated by the society in any one year 
since its organization. 


Bisuop Waite Prayer Boox Society.—This was the sixteenth anniver- 
sary. Bishop Potter presided. The annual report states that the society has, 
during the sixteen years of its existence, distributed the Book of Common 
Prayer in every part of the state of Pennsylvania—to every state in the Union 
—to every part of the world—and to all sorts and conditions of men. _ ; 

In 1828 there was but one set of plates of this book in Philadelphia, and 
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the yearly issues of copies was 5000. Now there are twenty sets of plates, 
from which are issued upwards of 42,000 copies annual] y—such has been the 
improvement. 

The society distributed last year 3,105 copies of the Prayer Book. Of these 
1,631 were distributed in Pennsylvania; 42 in California; 25 to the army; 263 
to seamen sailing out of the port of Philadelphia; and 142 to prisons and hu- 
mane institutions. The remainder were distributed to the other parts of the 
United States, out of Pennsylvania, and elsewhere. 


The receipts of the past year were , a $822 76 
Balance on hand last year, 7 30 41 


$853 17 
Expenses, - - ° 843 72 


Present balance of cash, - - - - - - ° . $9 45 

Of the above receipts, there was derived from Pennsylvania $684 51. The 
rest from the states of New Jersey, Kentucky, Llinois, Wisconsin, Virginia, 
Georgia, and Mississippi. 

A sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Stevens, rector of St. Andrew’s, 
the occasion being the three hundredth anniversary of the introduction of the 
Prayer Book, in our vernacular, into the worship of the English churches. 

At the close of the sermon a liberal collection was taken up to aid the so- 
ciety in a resolution to distribute, during the next year, 25,000 copies of the 
Prayer Book, 


BOSTON ANNIVERSARIES. 


Tue Massacnusetts Briere Society held its fortieth anniversary in Boston, 
on the 28th of May. Hon. Simon Greenleaf, LL. D., president. * 

During the past year the society has issued 3,625 Bibles, and 2,708 Testa- 
ments, making a total of 6,333 copies. Of this numbera proportion have been 
in foreign languages, to meet specific wants. The distribution has been 
among the destitute in the city, various associations and institutions, to sea- 
men, to emigrants, immigrants, and on board our national vessels. 2,505 co- 
pies have been distributed to seamen and United States vessels alone. 

The whole number of Bibles distributed by the different societies of Chris- 
tendom, within forty years, amount to 35,739,675, which were in 162 different 
languages. 


American Epvucation Socrery celebrated its twenty-third anniversary on 
the 28th of May. The report states that the number of young under educa- 
tion by the society during the year was 396, of whom 103 are new applicants. 
In the classical course 186, in the theological course 210—increase above last 
year 31. Number aided at the west 91; increase at the west 23. 60 have 
entered the ministry this year, and 10 who were brought into the ministry by 
the society have embarked, during the year as foreign missionaries. The re- 
ceipts exceed those of the previous year $2,327. The receipts during the 
year were $27,301. 


American Peace Soctety.—The twenty-third anniversary took place the 
same evening. The report, read by the secretary, Rev. Geo. C. Beckwith, 
gave an encouraging view of the cause during the past year. The receipts 
of the society have been $3,697 58, and its expenditures $3,680 62, leaving 
in the treasury a balance of $16 96. Five agents have been in its service 
during the year, some all the time, and others onlya part. The publications 
issued, and mostly put in circulation, had, during the year, amounted in all to 
nearly five million duodecimo pages. Charles Sumner, Esq., delivered the 
annual address. 
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Tue Boston Port Socrery held its twentieth anniversary. The cost of 
the Mariners’ house was about $38,000. It was proposed to establish floating 
naval schools. 

American UNITARIAN AssociaTIon was held in Boston. 

The expenditures for the past year have been $65,000. Twenty-four mis- 
sionaries have been employed. Twenty-six packages of Unitarian books 
have been sent to California. Eighty-four thousand tracts were issued. 


ANNIVERSARIES IN LONDON. 


BritisH AND Foreien Biste Soctety held its annual meeting at Exete; 
Hall, the marquis of Cholmondely in the chair. 

The entire receipts of the year were £95,933. The issues of Bibles and 
Testaments amounted to 1,107,518. The total issue of the society has been 
21,973,355. 

Cuurcu Misstonary Society.—The earl of Chichester presided at the 
meeting. 

The total fund of the society amounted to £101,003. £20,000 was to be 
appropriated to the support of disabled missionaries, and the education of 
their children. 

Nava anpD Mruitary Brsie Soctrty.—This was the sixty-ninth anniver- 
sary. The marquis of Cholmondely occupied the chair. The income for the 
year was £2,439. The distribution of Bibles and Testaments amounted to 
23,175. 

Lonpvon Misstonary Sociery.—The duke of Argyle presided, and the 
meeting was very large. 

The income of the society for the past year was £64,508, and the expendi- 
tures £67,238. 


Britisa Tract Socrery.—The fiftieth anniversary was celebrated at Exe- 
ter Hall. 

The issues from the depository during the at — have been 18,223,955, 
—making the total circulation at home and abroad amount to about 500,000,- 
000, in one hundred different languages. The total receipts of the society 
were £59,495. 


Lonpon Socrery ror THE PacworTion oF CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE Jews.— 
At this meeting Lord Ashley was in the chair. The total receipts for the 
year had.been £27,343. The circulation amounted to 3,983 Hebrew Bibles, 
2,748 Testaments, 6,782 Pentateuchs. In the Episcopal Jews’ Chapel 25 per- 
sons had been baptized, making a total of 522 Israelites that had been received 
into the Christian church since the establishment of the society. 


PROGRESS OF MORMONISM. 


The St. Louis Reveille of the 21st April states some interesting facts, de- 
rived from Mr. Robert Martin, the leader of a party of Mormons which re- 
cently arrived at that place. 

The tide of public opinion in England, which some years back had been 
strongly set against the Mormons, is now, Mr. Martin says, turning gradually 
in their favour. Their doctrines are being industriously and successfully 
disseminated, and in some places where four years ago they could scarcely 
= a foot-hold, they have established themselves on a permanent and firm 
ooting. In the city of London they have five churches, four of which were 
erected since the year 1847. In Manchester, as also in Liverpool, they have 
meeting-houses. Their creed is daily gaining proselytes, not from the lower 
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orders only, but among the wealthiest and most influential classes. They 
have also gained many converts in Wales, where they form a very large and 
respectable portion of the population. The facts that a Mormon paper, pub- 
lished in a little town of Wales, receives liberal support from the members of 
the creed, and that the Mormon church of Wales is represented in the Man- 
chester Mormon General Assembly, go to show that they must at least have 
aequired some importance in that country. One of their apostles is the edi- 
tor of the Millenium Star, a paper published semi-monthly in Liverpool. He 
interests himself in facilitating emigration to this country, employing a por- 
tion of his time in chartering vessels, purchasing provisions, &c., &c., for the 
emigrants. They have long since sent missionaries to France and Ireland, 
and are now contemplating to send one to Russia. 

Before the departure of Mr. Martin’s party from Liverpool, three large com- 
panies of emigrants had already been organized, one of which, consisting of 
one hundred members, had left some days before, on the ship Ashland ; ano- 
ther, consisting of three hundred Welsh, were to sail about the first of March, 
and still another, composed of three hundred Welsh and English, expected to 
take their departure about the fifteenth of the same month. Other companies 
have no doubt been formed since, which may arrive here in a short time. 

The Mormons have left their homes in England with the view of congre- 
gating at their city in the great salt valley of California, 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting for the year 1849 commenced in Boston on the first 
Tuesday of May. Between four and five hundred physicians were present 
as delegates from twenty-two different states. 

The following officers were chosen for the ensuing year:—President—Dr. 
John C. Warren, of Massachusetts. Vice Presidents—Dr. J. P. Harrison, of 
Ohio ; Dr. H. H. Maguire, of Va.; Dr. A. Flint of New York ; Dr. R. S. Stewart, 
of Md. Secretaries—Dr. A. Stillé, of Pa.; Dr. H. 1. Bowditch, of Mass. Trea- 
surer—Dr. Isaac Hays, of Pa. 

This body having become an object of interest to the public, some account 
of its origin and design is given. 

In the year 1840 a convention of medical delegates was held in the city of 
New York, for the purpose of taking into consideration the state of the pro- 
fession in this country, particularly in regard to education. Medical schools 
had sprung up in various parts of the United States, on various plans of in- 
struction, and with different requisitions for practice. All these it was neces- 
sary to harmonize and to place on a strong and uniform foundation for the 
benefit of the country. This convention determined to form an association 
of a permanent character, which was effected the following year at a meeting 
in Philadelphia. 

Two years have elapsed since the organization, and its operation has been 
found highly gratifying to the profession, and worthy of commendation from 
the public. One prominent and important result has presented itself as more 
beneficial than any other, the fact of its bringing together educated and ex- 
perienced men from every part of the country, and thus giving an opportunity 
of interchanging opinions fa professional and scientific character, and uniting 
in harmonious sentiment the different and distant sections of this great people. 

The reports of the committees were ably and carefully prepared. The 
committee on surgery, in relation to chloroform, say, that this most powerful 
of all anesthetic agents has been administered to millions of subjects, and 
has only proved injurious or fatal in fifteen cases—that when administered 
by a judicious practitioner there is no reason for apprehension. It should not 
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be used where there is a disease of the heart, and inhalation should stop im. 
mediately when insensibility is produced. : 

The report of the committee on adulterated medicines stated the results 0; 
the investigation ordered by Congress on the memorial of the committee. 

The following are some of the facts :—‘ More than one half of many of the 
most important chemical and medicinal preparations entered at the New York 
custom house, in the year 1847, were worthless, and often dangerous. With. 
in the short period of about five months after the law petitioned for by this 
association went into operation, the same examiner, Dr. Bailey, condemned 
and rejected as adulterated or worthless no less than 13,000 pounds of rhubarb, 
2,500 pounds of opium, 7,200 pounds of jalap, 1,414 pounds of gum gamboge. 
1,400 pounds of senna, 30,000 pounds of spurious yellow bark, 3,000 pounds o: 
iodine, 1,700 pounds of gum myirh, all of which but for this law would have 
found their way throughout our extensive country, and into the stomachs of the 
sick and suffering. 

“The committee have now the pleasure of congratulating the association 
on the success of its labours. The evils complained of are remedied. The 
country is no longer flooded with adulterated and worthless drugs, prepared 
in foreign laboratories, and the sick are effectually secured against their de- 
ceptive and sometimes deleterious effects.” 

The committee on medical literature presented the subject in a clear and 
impartial manner. Many important contributions have been made to this 
department of medicine. Among them is one from a woman, Elizabeth 
Blackwell, M. D., of Geneva college, N. Y., on ship fever. 

The largest medical library in the country is that of the Philadelphia Hos- 
pital. It was commenced in 1762, by the donation of a book from a Mr. Fo. 
thergill, of London, who shortly afterwards made another donation of books, 
six cases of anatomical specimens, and a skeleton and f@tus. The library 
now contains upwards of ten thousand volumes. There are other libraries in 
universities and colleges, containing, some seven thousand, three thousand, 
and two thousand volumes. The catalogue of medical works in the library 
of Harvard college numbers one thousand seven hundred and sixty-nine vo- 
lumes; that of the medical department of Harvard university, in Boston. 
twelve hundred volumes. The libraries of some of the most eminent Bos- 
ton physicians contain upwards of five thousand volumes. 

The reports of the committees on medical science, practical medicine, me- 
dical education, &c., were all interesting, and evinced in the preparation 
much labour and ability. 


PENITENTIARIES IN 1848. 
(From the Annual Report of the Prison Discipline Society.) 


ist. Increase or diminution in the number of prisoners. 


In Maine the number diminished from 70 to 67, _—.. : : » 300 
In Vermont the number diminished from 55 to 52, . ‘ , . 8-00 
In Massachusetts the number diminished from 288 to 281 : . 7-00 
In Rhode Island the number increased from 18 to 20, ° ‘ , 2 
At Auburn, N. Y., the number diminished from 492 to 473, __. ‘ 

At Sing Sing, N. Y., the number diminished among the men from 682 

to61], . ; . 

Do. do. do. 


do. among the women, 89 to 83, 6-00 
At the Clinton county, N. Y., State prison, the number increased from 
OT Sa ona eee PCr een 2 
In the New Jersey State prison, at Trenton, the number increased from 
153tol76, . . “Vili hed See a ee ec 
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In the new penitentiary in Philadelphia, the number diminished from 
ET, gS PPE age are wy Peet 
In the Virginia penitentiary, at Richmond, the number diminished from 
211 to 200, . . . e e ° . . 11-00 
In eleven penitentiaries, a diminution in eight of . ° : . 122-00 
In three penitentiaries, an increase of , ° ‘ ‘ 00-64 


2-—(( 


~ 


2d. Productive industry of Penitentiaries in 1848. 

In the Maine state prison, each prisoner earned ; ‘ . . $83 00 
‘ Vermont state prison, each prisoner earned . ‘ . eee 
« Massachusetts state prison, each prisoner earned . ‘ 107 38 
“Rhode Island prison, each prisoner earned. i ‘ . 47 26 
prison at Auburn, N. Y., each prisoner earned . ; . 90 47 
state prison at Sing Sing, N. Y., each prisoner earned . 71 29 
New Jersey state prison, at Trenton, each prisoner earned . 92 19 
new penitentiary, in Philadelphia, each prisoner earned . 45 91 
seven first named, the average earnings of each prisoner were 80 OL 

3d. Total amount of earnings, compared with the average number of prisoners. 
In the Maine state prison 68} prisoners earned . : ; - $5,644 36 
“ Vermont state prison 534 prisoners earned ° ; ‘ 3,748 41 
Massachusetts state prison 2844 prisoners earned. . 80,596 91 
Rhode Island state prison 19 prisoners earned . ‘ 915 27 
state prison at Auburn, N. Y., 487 prisoners earned . » 44,061 52 
state prison at Sing Sing, N. Y., 646 prisoners earned . 52,185 90 
New Jersey state prison 1644 prisoners earned . 15,119 43 
new penitentiary in Philadelphia 293 prisoners earned . 13,454 27 


In eight penitentiaries 2016 prisoners in 1848 earned . » $165,755 67 


4th. Penitentiaries where expenses exceeded earnings, and where earnings exceeded 
expenses in 1848. 
In the Maine state prison each prisoner’s earnings exceeded his ex- 
penses ; : : : . ; , : ° - $12 I8 
Vermont state prison each prisoner’s earnings exceeded his ex- 
penses . : ; . ‘ . ; ‘ , , 
Massachusetts state prison each prisoner’s earnings exceeded 
his expenses ; . ; . ‘ ; 7 ; . 
state prison at Auburn, N. Y., each prisoner's earnings exceeded 
his expenses ° vita , . . ‘ ; . 
state prison at Sing Sing each prisoner’s earnings exceeded his 
expenses... ° . ‘ ; : ° , 
New Jersey state prison each prisoner’s earnings exceeded his 
expenses. > . . ‘ : : ; 
new penitentiary in Philadelphia each prisoner's expenses ex- 
ceeded his earnings . : é : : ; ; . 
The expenses do not include in this summary the salary of the officers in 
any case. 
Rhode Island is omitted, because it is difficult to ascertain with accuracy 
this result from the report. 


5th. Mortality of Penitentiaries in 1848. 
In the Maine state prison, average number of prisoners. 68}, deaths 00 
‘* Vermont state prison, average number of prisoners 535, “ 00 
Massachusetts state prison, average number of prisoners 2844,“ 3 
Rhode Island state prison, average number of prisoners 19, 1 
Auburn, N. Y., state prison, average number of prisoners 487, ,' 2 


- 
rT 
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In the Sing Sing, N. Y., state prison, average number of pri- 
soners . ; , ; 3 r é ‘ - 646, deaths 30 
“  §ing Sing, N. Y., state prison for females, average 
nunber of prisoners ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , 
“ Clinton county, N. Y., state prison, average number of 
prisoners ‘ é.\- Vi eke : - 143}, 
‘“« New Jersey state prison, average number of prisoners 1644, 
“new penitentiary in Philadelphia, average number of 
prisoners » ‘ ° é é ; a . 293, “& 16 
In each of the prisons above mentioned, in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
one suicide is included among the deaths. 
In the prison at Sing Sing was the only epidemic in the prisons above 
named last year, in which 300 were sick with malignant dysentery, to which 
half the deaths were imputed. 


6th. Insanity in Penitentiaries in 1848. 

In the Maine state prison, out of 684 prisoners, 2 were removed to the in- 
sane hospital, of whom one became insane during the year. 

In the Vermont state prison, out of 534 prisoners, none were removed to 
the insane hospital; one was insane, but it does not appear when he became 
insane. 

In the Massachusetts state prison, out of 2844 prisoners, 2 were removed to 
the insane hospital; none became insane. 

In the Rhode Island state prison, out of 19 prisoners, none were removed; 
none became insane. 

In the Auburn, N. Y., state prison, out of 487 prisoners, 3 were removed to 
the insane hospital, and five others were wholly or partially insane. 

In the Sing Sing, N. Y., state prison, out of 646 prisoners, 7 were removed 
to the insane hospital, and one other was occasionally insane. 

In the Clinton county, N. Y., state prison, out of 163} prisoners, 1 was re- 
moved to the insane hospital, and no other case of insanity. 

In the New Jersey state prison, out of 1644 prisoners, none were removed 
to the insane hospital; none became insane; and one old case of insanity. 

In the new penitentiary in Philadelphia, out of 293 prisoners, 10 became 
insane during the year; 4 old cases died insane, and one insane before com- 
mitted suicide. 


86, « 


MECHANICAL INDUSTRY AND INVENTIVE GENIUS OF AMERICA 


We make the following interesting extracts from a lecture lately delivered 
by Professor Watter R. Jounson, of Washington, before the Maryland Insti- 
tute. 


“The patent laws of the United States have now been in existence fifty-nine 
years. From the commencement down to the Ist of January, 1849, the num- 
er of patents issued has been 16,208; and this number would doubtless have 
been much greater, had the laws continued as they were before 1836, when 
the system of examinations prior to the grant of letters patent was established. 
Under that system a large proportion of all the applications is now rejected: 
some for want of essential novelty, and others for want of suitable care and 
ability in preparing the required specifications and other documents. Not- 
withstanding this, it may be mentioned as a fact indicative of the high de- 
gree to which inventive genius is excited among us, that the number of pa- 
tents granted in 1848 (exclusive of a few granted to foreigners) was 649. 
“To what subjects all this ingenuity has been devoted, and how it has been 
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divided among the different branches of art, is an inquiry at once interesting 
and practical, and I will endeavour concisely to state the result. 

“1, Of the whole 16,208 patents issued, 1,966, or 12.03 per cent. have had 
for their object agriculture, its instruments and operations. This, as might 
have been anticipated from the vast interest and importance of that depart- 
ment of industry, is the largest class. 

“2. To the manufacture of fibrous and textile substances, including machines 
for preparing wool, cotton, silk, fur, and paper, 1,579 patented inventions, or 
9,74 per cent. of the whole number, have been devoted. 

“3, For calorific purposes, comprising lamps, fire-places, stoves, grates, fur- 
naces for heating buildings, cooking apparatus, and preparation of tuel, 1,479, 
ot 9.12 per cent. of the whole number of patents have been granted. 

“4, To metailurgy, and the manufacture of metals and instruments therefor, 
1,384 patents, or 8.54 per cent. of the whole number. 

“5, For chemical purposes, manufactures, and compounds, including medi- 
cines, dyeing, colour-making, distilling, soap and candle making, mortars, ce- 
ments, &c., 1,051 patents, or 6.47 per cent. 

“§, For hydraulics and pneumatics, including water-wheels, wind-mills, and 
other implements operated on by air or water, or employed in the raising and 
delivery of fluids, 976 patents, or exactly 6.02 per cent. of the entire number 
have been granted. 

“7, For lumber working, including machines and tools for preparing and 
manufacturing, such as sawing, planing, mortising, shingle and stave, car- 
penters’ and coopers’ implements, 950 patents, or 5.86 per cent. 

“8, For household furniture, machines and implements for domestic pur- 
poses, including washing machines, bread and cracker machines, feather 
dressing, &c., 724 patents, or 4.46 per cent. of the whole. 

“9, For grinding mills and mill gearing, containing grain mills, mechani- 
cal movements, and horse-powers, &c., 686 patents, or 4.23 per cent. 

“10, For navigation and maritime implements, comprising all vessels for 
conveyance on water, their construction, rigging, and propulsion, diving- 
dresses, and life-preservers, 615 patents—3.79 per cent. 

“41, Steam and gas engines, including boilers and furnaces therefor, 654 
patents—4.03 per cent. 

“12. Civil engineering and architecture, comprising works on rail and com- 
mon roads, baleen, canals, wharves, docks, rivers, weirs, dams, and other 
internal improvements, building roofs, &c., have had 596 patents—3.67 per 
cent. of the whole. 

“13. Leather manufactures, including tanning and dressing, making of boots, 
shoes, saddlery, and harness, 558 patents—3.44 per cent. 

‘14. Land conveyance, comprising carriages, cars, and other vehicles used 
on roads, 558 patents—3.44 per cent. 

“15. Fine arts, polite and ornamental, including music, painting, sculpture, 
engraving, books, printing, binding, and jewelry, 475 patents—2.93 per cent. 

‘16. Mechanical powers, viz., lever, screw, &c., as applied to pressing, 
weighing, raising, aud moving weights, 402 patents—2.47 per cent. 

“17. Stone and clay manufactures, including machines ;for pottery, glass 
making, brick making, dressing and preparing stone, cements, and other 
building materials, 338 patents—2.08 per cent. ~ 

“18. Wearing apparel, articles for the toilet, &c., including instruments for 
manufacturing them, 287 patents—1.77 per cent. 

“19. Mathematical instruments, philosophical, optical, clocks, chronometers, 
&c., 258 patents—1.59 per cent. 

“20. Surgical and medical instruments, including trusses, dental instrumente, 
bathing apparatus, 253 patents—1.56 per cent. 
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“21, Warlike implements, fire-arms and parts thereof, including the manu- 
facture of shot and gunpowder, 230 patents, or only 1.41 per cent. 

“22. And finally, a miscellaneous and very heterogeneous class, forbidding 
systematic arrangement, 182 patents, or 1.12 per cent. 

“ Of all this varied multitude of objects towards which the inventive genius 
of America has for the last fifty-nine years been directed, it will be remarked 
that the first four classes, viz., agriculture, which yields food to man and 
beast ; the manufacture of textile fibres, which affords clothing and various fur- 
niture ; metallurgy, which supplies all the tools and implements of industry ; 
and calorific processes, which give heat and light for the comfort and manifol:i 
uses of daily life, comprise two-fifths of the entire number of inventions which 
have been patented in the United States. 

“ Another remark is, that though in this aggregate of all the patents issued, 
agriculture and textile fibres occupy the two highest places, yet when we com- 
pare shorter and more recent periods, as the last two years, for example, we 
tind that metallurgy and calorific rena both had higher proportions of the 
entire number of patents issued during that period than either agriculture or 
the textile fibre class. The multitude of important discoveries of minerals 
and metals in our own country within that time has turned a vast amount of 
inventive power in that direction. One should not, therefore, be surprised to 
learn that there is at this moment a perfect rush of gold-washing machines 
in the patent office, all ultimately bound (like the rest of the world) to Cali- 
fornia, The great and constantly increasing consumption of coal may, in like 
manner, account for the large increase in late years of the calorific class ot 
inventions. Another remark worthy of attention is the small number of in- 
ventions which have had in view the implements and materials of warfare— 
a very significant fact which may serve to indicate that ours is, after all, es- 
sentially a peace-loving nation. 

“In respect to the distribution of the inventions now annually patented in 
the United States, a few facts may not be without interest. During the years 
1847 and 1848, out of 1,165 patents granted, the state of New York received 
381, or almost exactly 33 per cent. of the entire number; of these, the city of 
New York alone obtained 174, or 45 per cent. of those granted to the state, 
and 15 per cent. of all which were obtained in the whole Union. New York 
city is, therefore, doubtless the focus where inventive genius is concentrated 
and acting with the greatest intensity. 

“In the same two years Pennsylvania received 177 patents, or 15 per cent. 
of the whole number granted; and of those of the whole state, Philadelphia 
received 55, or 31 per cent. 

“In the same time Massachusetts obtained 141 patents, or 12 per cent. of 
those of the Union; and Boston had 54 of that number, or 31 per cent. of those 
given to the state. 

“Ohio obtained 82, Connecticut 72, and Maryland 33; of which last num- 
ber Baltimore alone had 24, or 72 per cent., being a larger proportion of those 
of her state than that of any other city in the Union. 

“ From this it appears that the three states of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts have within the last two years contributed exactly 60 per cent., 
of all the patentable inventions of the country. And these three are the states 
in which mechanics’ institutes and mechanics’ fairs have been longest esta- 
blished; that of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia having led the way 
in 1826. 

“Tn 1847 the total number of patents granted to the fifteen southern states 
was only 65; of which number Maryland received 13, or exactly one-fifth ot 
the whole. 

“Tt is a4 unnecessary to pursue the comparison. What has already 
been adduced is sufficient to show that where the mechanic arts and the 
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ractical sciences are in the greatest activity, there inventive genius is also in 
the highest degree stimulated and most successfully applied. 

“ And Jet it not be imagined that all this activity of the inventive powers 
begins and ends with the production of some fanciful toy, or some vain and 
trivia) change in old familiar things. If time allowed, we could recount mul- 
titudes of facts to show how much every department of art and industry has 
been indebted for its advancement to the inventions of our ingenious Ame- 
rican mechanics. 

“ American ingenuity alone has given us those improved implements of 
husbandry, without which more than three-fourths of the present immense 
productions of our corn-growing states could never have had an existence. 
“Where were all the cotton fabrics of the world without the invention of 
Whitney? Where, without Fitch, and Rumsey, and Fulton, were the defiance 
alike of calms and storms, on the broad bosom of the ocean?” 


—_— 


AGRICULTURE. 


I. SETTLEMENT AND CLEARING OF NEW LANDS. 


We commence a series of articles under our statistical head, on the subject 
of American agriculture, to be continued from time to time as our limits will 

rmit. 

"he pursuance of the plan of our work, we shall prosecute the subject for the 
sole purpose of exhibiting the advancement of society, and of enlightening 
the public mind by the presentation of facts. 

We have already given many ae statistics for the especial use of the 
farmer, and we believe that the whole work embodies just such information 
as every intelligent farmer should desire to possess; for nothing can contri- 
bute so much to the elevation of the character of the agriculturist, to the 
dignity and usefulness of his profession, as a familiar acquaintance with those 
facts which make up the sum of human knowledge. 

Our object in the present article is to exhibit some of the first operations of 
the American farmer, in settling and subduing wild land; with a few prelimi- 
nary remarks on the early state of agriculture in this country. 

_As to the former depressed state of husbandry, and the progress of its im- 
provements, we find some difference of opinion among the American writers 
of agriculture. “It is, indeed, a Jamentable truth,” says Mr. Watson, “ that, 
for the most part, our knowledge and practice of agrigulture at the close of 
the revolutionary war, were in a state of demi-barbaghn, with some solitary 
exceptions. The labours, I may say, of only three Agricultural societies in 
America, at that epoch, conducted by ardent patriots, by philosophers and 
gentlemen, in New York, Philadelphia and Boston, kept alive a spirit of 
inquiry, often resulting in useful and practical operations; and yet these 
measures did not reach the doors of practical farmers to any extent. Nor was 
their plan of organization calculated to infuse a spirit of emulation, which 
county or state should excel in the honourable strife of competition in disco- 
veries and improvements, in drawing from the soil the greatest quantum of 
net profits within a given space; at the same time, keeping the land in an 
improving condition, in reference to its native vigour. These results, and the 
renovation of lands exhausted by the means of a barbarous course of hus- 
bandry, for nearly two centuries, are the cardinai points now in progression 
in old settled countries, stimulated by the influence of agricultural societies. 
N6@t did their measures produce any essential or extensive effects in the im- 
provement of the breeds of domestic animals; much less in exciting the rival 
efforts of the female portion of the community, in calling forth the active 
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energies of our native resources in relation to household manufactures. The 
scene is now happily reversed in all directions. Perhaps there is no instance, 
in any age or country, where a whole nation has emerged, in so short a period, 
from such general depression, into such a rapid change in the several branches 
already alluded to; in some instances it has been like the work of magic.”* 

The early neglect of agriculture is traced to various causes. The first set- 
tlements were made along the shores of the ocean and bays, or on the banks 
of rivers. The population was scattered along the sea coast, where euterprise 
was directed, as the readier means of employment to the fisheries and navi- 
gation. The cultivation of the soil was limited to the production of the ne. 
cessaries of life. Agriculture did not generally attract industry, though it was 
found far more certain than other pursuits. The more mcaadiatety lucrative 
pursuits of trade and navigation, were preferred to the more enduring labour 
of cultivating the soil, and to the more distant time required to await its pro- 
fits, or casualties. 

When we, however, consider the formidable and disheartening difficulties 
that the wilds of America have presented, and, in the remote districts of Ame- 
rica, still present to the new settler, we are not surprised at the slow, but at 
the comparatively rapid progress of agriculture. 

{t is curious and interesting to observe the progress which a new settle 
makes in clearing and cultivating a wood farm, e. the time he commences 
in the forests until he has reclaimed a sufficient quantity of land to enable 
him to follow the mode of cultivation which is practised in the old agricultural 
countries. As this course is, with little variation, followed by all new settlers 
in every part of America, the following description, which we draw from ob- 
servation, may be useful to those about to emigrate. 

The first object is to select the farm among such vacant lands as are most 
desirable, wd, after obtaining the necessary tenure, the settler commences 
(the nearest inhabitants usually assisting him) by cutting down the trees on 
the site of his intended habitation, and those growing upon the ground imme- 
diately adjoining. This operation is performed with the axe, by cutting a 
notch on each side of the tree, about two feet above the ground, and rather 
more than half through on the side on which it is intended the tree should fal). 

The trees are all felled in the same direction; and, after lopping off the 
principal branches, cut into ten or fifteen feet lengths. On the spot on which 
his dwelling is to be erected, these junks are all rolled away, and the smaller 
parts carried off or burnt. The best time of the year for felling timber depends 
in a great measure on the season’s being wet or dry. Many persons prefer 
the month of June, when the leaves are of full size. Then by spreading the 
leaves and brush over the ground, if there should be a very dry time next 
May, fire may be turned through and a crop of Indian corn and pumpkins may 
be raised. If what is called a good burn cannot be had in May, then some 
dry time in July or August may be chosen; and after the land is cleared and 
repeated harrowings, wheat or rye and timothy are sown. 

The habitations which the new settlers first erect, are all nearly in the same 
style, and constructed in the rudest manner. Round logs from fifteen to twenty 
feet long, without the least dressing, are laid horizontally over each other, 
and notched at the corners to allow them to come along the walls within about 
an inch of each other. One is first laid on each side to begin the walls, the 
one at each end, and the building is thus raised by a succession of logs cross- 


* General Washington was a skilful agriculturist for his time—Buel, Livingston and 
Powell, have done much to improve the systems of cultivation in America— Very import 
ant auxiliaries in the great work have been the conductors of the Genesee Farmer, Agriey'- 
turist, Instructor, &c.; the authors of the Patent Office 0. ig and the proceedings and exhi- 
bitions of agricultural societies by which an unusual stimulus has been communicated to tw 
efforts of the farmer. 
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ing and binding each other at the corners, until seven or eight feet high. 
The seams are closed with moss or clay; three or four rafters are then raised 
to support the roof, which is covered with boards, or with the rinds of birch 
or spruce trees, bound down with poles covered with withes. A wooden frame- 
work, placed upon a foundation of stone, roughly dressed, is raised a few feet 
from the ground, and leading through the roof with its sides closed up with 
clay and straw kneaded together, forms the chimney. A space large enough 
for a door, and another for a window, is then cut through the walls; and, in 
the centre of the cabin, a square pit or cellar is dug, for the purpose of pre- 
serving potatoes or other vegetables through the winter. Over this pit, a floor 
of boards or logs hewn flat upon the upper side, is laid, and another over head 
to form a sort of garret. Whena door is hung, a window-sash with six, nine, 
or sometimes twelve panes of glass is fixed, a cupboard and two or three bed- 
stocks put up; the habitation is then considered ready to receive the new set- 
tler and his family. Although such a dwelling has nothing attractive in its 
appearance unless it be rudeness, yet it is by no means so uncomfortable a 
lodging as the habitations of the poor peasantry in Ireland, and ig some parts 
of England and Scotland. New settlers who have the means build much 
better houses at first, with two or more rooms; but the majority of emigrants 
live for a few years in habitations similar to the one here described: after 
which, a good comfortable house is built by all steady, industrious settlers. 

When the occupant or first settler of new land or forest, finds himself in 
comfortable circumstances, he builds what is styled a frame house, compose:| 
of timber, held together by tenons, mortices, and pins, and boarded, shingled, 
and clap-boarded on the outside, and often painted white, sometimes red. 
Houses of this kind generally contain a dining-room and kitchen, and three o: 
four bed-rooms upon the same floor. They are rarely destitute of good cellars, 
which the nature of the climate renders almost indispensable. The farm- 
buildings consist of a barn, proportioned to the size of the farm, with stalls 
for horses and cattle on each side, and a threshing floor in the middle; and 
the more wealthy farmers add a cellar under the barn, a part of which receives 
the manure from the stalls, and another part serves as a store-room for roots, 
&e., for feeding stock. What is called a corn-barn or crib is likewise very 
common, which is built exclusively for storing the ears of Indian corn. The 
sleepers of this building are generally set up four or five feet from the ground, 
on smooth stone posts or pillars, which rats, mice, or other vermin cannoc 
ascend. 

Previous to commencing the cultivation of woodlands, the trees which are 
cut down, lopped, and cut into Jengths, are, when the proper season arrives, 
(generally ih May,) set on fire, which consumes all the branches and small 
wood. The logs are then either piled in heaps and burnt, or rolled away for 
making a fence. Those who can afford it, use oxen to haul off the large un- 
consumed timber. The surface of the ground and the remaining wood is al] 
black and charred, and working on it, and preparing the soil for seed, is as 
disagreeable, at first, as any labour in which a man can be engaged. Men, 
women, and children must, however, employ themselves in gathering and 
burning the rubbish, and in such parts of the labour as their respective strengths 
adapt them for. If the ground be intended for grain, it is generally suwn 
without tillage over the surface, and the seed covered in witha hoe. By some, 
a triangular harrow, which shortens the labour, is used instead of the hoe, 
and drawn by oxen. Others break up the earth with a one-handled plough, 
the old Dutch plough, which has the share and coulter locked into each other, 
drawn also by oxen, while a man attends with an axe to cut the roots in its 
way. Little regard is paid, in this case, to make straight furrows, the object 

eing no more than to break up the ground. 

With such rude preparations, however, three successive good crops are 
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raised on fertile uplands without any manure; intervale lands, being fertilized 
by irrigation, never require any. Potatoes are planted (in new lands,) in 
round hollows, scooped with the hoe four or five inches deep, and about forty 
in circumference, in which three or five sets are planted and covered over 
with a hoe. Indian corn, pumpkins, cucumbers, peas, and beans, are culti- 
vated, in new lands, in the same manner as potatoes, Grain of all kinds, tur- 
nips, hemp, flax, and grass seeds, are sown over the surface, and covered by 
means of a hoe, rake, or triangular harrow. Wheat is usually sown on the 
same ground the year after potatoes, without any tillage, but merely covering 
the seed with a rake or harrow; and followed the third year by oats. Some 
farmers, and it is certainly a prudent plan, sow timothy and clover seed the 
second year, along with the wheat, and afterwards let the ground remain under 
grass until the stumps of the trees can be easily got out, which requires three 
or four years. With a little additional labour, these obstructions to ploughing 
may be removed by the ordinary means the second year; but there ~ lately 
been constructed a machine, on the lever principle, that readily removes them 
at once, Te roots of beech, birch, and spruce, decay the soonest; those of 
pine and hemlock seem to require an age. After the stumps are removed 
from the soil, and those small natural hillocks called cradle hills, caused by 
the ground swelling near the roots of trees in consequence of their growth, 
are levelled, the plough may always be used, and the most approved system 
of husbandry followed. 

Whenevera settlement is formed amidst the woodlands, and some progress 
is made in the clearing and cultivation of the soil, it begins gradually to de- 
velop the usual features of an American village. First, a saw-mill, a grist 
mill, and a blacksmith’s shop appear, then a school house, and a place of 
worship; and ina little time the village doctor, and pedlar, with his wares, 
introduce themselves. 

A saw-mill, of itself, soon forms a settlement, for, attached to it, must be a 
blacksmith’s forge, dwellings for carpenters, millwrights, and labourers, sta- 
bles, and ox-houses. A shop and tavern are sure to spring up close to it— 
tailors and shoemakers are also required.* 


LIBERIA AND AUSTRALIA. 

We give some interesting statistics of these growing colonies. Sprung re- 
cently into existence, they have already attained to national prosperity and im- 
portance. Enlightened minds in Europe and America regard with deep inte- 
rest the positions which they seem destined to occupy, when by their strength, 
their commerce, and example, and aided by other influences, they may effect 
the moral and political regeneration of Africa, and of the islands of the East- 
ern seas. 

LIBERIA. 

The colony of Liberia lies midway between Sierra Leone and Cape Palmas, 
and was established the American Colonization Society in 1820, by an im- 
migration of free or liberated pos of color from the United States. Since 
that period, its population, including the aborigines who have incorporated 
themselves with the immigrants, has increased to upwards of 80,000, while 
the land they occupy extends along 320 miles of coast, and reaches, on an 
average, about 80 miles into the interior. The proportion of the population 
born in America, or of American descent, is estimated at about 10,000, and 
such has been the effect of their example and influence, that out of the re- 
maining 70,000, consisting of aborigines, or of captives released from slave's, 


* See M‘Gregor’s Statistics of America. 
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at least 50,000 can speak the English language, so that any one would per- 
fectly understand them, while their habits are rapidly becoming those of civi- 
lized and steady agriculturists. The desire for education is also manifested 
by the surrounding tribes, and instances are not uncommon of natives sending 
their children four or five hundred miles from the interior to be instructed in 
the primary schools established in the republic. Of these there are 36 in 
operation, with an average attendance in each of about 40 aboriginal pupils. 

The whole of the territory of Liberia has been purchased from time to time 
from the aboriginal owners, and in this way at least twenty petty sovereign- 
ties have been extinguished. In its former condition, the coast was the con- 
stant resort of slavers, but the traffic is now effectually suppressed as far as 
the jurisdiction of the Republic extends, and its entire abandonment is an 
invariable stipulation in every treaty of trade and protection into which the 
Republic may consent to enter with neighboring States. The disposition to 
avail themselves of treaties of this description is plainly on the increase on 
the part of the a natives, and it is estimated that not less than 
2,000,000 of persons Mm the interior now obtain their supply of European goods 
from the Republic, and from the kindred colony of Cape Palmas. Last year 
82 foreign vessels visited Liberia, and exchanged merchandise for articles of 
African production to the amount of $600,000. 

The natural resources of Liberia are immense, and are steadily in process 
of development. The principal articles of export are ivory, palm oil, (of 
which $150,000 worth was shipped in 1847,) camwood, gold dust, &c. Coffee 
is indigenous, and of excellent quality, and is now being cultivated exten- 
sively. It yields more than in the West Indies, and the belief is entertained 
that it may be produced so as to compete with slave labor. Sugaralso thrives 
well, but enough only is grown for home consumption, and there is no present 
hope of competing with Cuba and Brazil. Cocoa has just been introduced, 
and promises well. Cotton, it is expected, will soon become an article of 
export. Indigo, ginger, arrow-root, and various other articles of commerce, 
likewise grow luxuriantly. Rich metallic mines exist in the country, and only 
require capital to open them up. 

The population is, upon the whole, well-disposed to work, and the rate of 
wages per day is about one shilling sterling. It is an extraordinary feature 
of this part of the coast, that horses and other draught animals will not live, 
and hence every kind of transport, except that upon the rivers, is performed 
by manual labor. Much of the camwood which is exported from Liberia is 
brought a distance of two hundred miles on men’s backs. It is seen, however, 
that this difficulty, which appears a great one at first, may have the effect not 
only of inuring the people to labor, but of stimulating them to every kind of 
mechanical contrivance by which it may be overcome. The climate of Libe- 
ria, although more healthy than Sierra Leone, is still deadly to the European; 
but the improvement it has undergone during the last ten years from the effect 
of clearing, drainage, &c., is stated to have been most remarkable. The co- 
lored immigrants from America, who used invariably to suffer from fever on 
their arrival, are now able to go to work at once. The duration of life amongst 
the colonists is considered to be about the same as in England. 

At Monrovia, the port and capital, the population amounts to about 9,000. 
A large portion of the territory has been accurately — and is sold in 
sections by the government, at from fifty cents to one dollar per acre. The 
government of the country is precisely on the American model, consisting of 
a president, vice-president, a senate, and house of representatives, the number 
of members in the former being six, and the latter twenty-eight. The pos- 
session of real estate to the value of $30 is the electoral qualification. The 
revenue, which was last year about $20,000, is derived entirely from an ad 
valorem duty of six per ceut. on imports, and the produce of land sales. Ar- 
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dent spirits, the use of which it is sought to discourage, form an exception. 
and are taxed twenty-five cents per gallon. The principal trade is carried on 
by barter, but there is a small paper circulation of about $6,000, redeemable 
on demand. 

The organization of the Republic, as an independent State, took place in 
July, last year, when Mr. Roberts, who had formerly acted as Governor unde; 
the Colonization Society, was elected President. Speaking of his qualifica- 
tions, Commodore Perry, of the United States Navy, says in a report to the 
American government, dated in 1844: 

“Governor Roberts, of Liberia, and Russworm, of Cape Palmas, are intelli- 
gent and estimable men, executing their responsible lesitlens with wisdom 
and dignity ; and we have, in the example of these two gentlemen, irrefraga- 
ble proof of the capability of colored people to govern themselves.” 

While, with regard to the advantages of the colony, he adds: 

“So far as the influence of the colonists has extended, it has been exerted 
to suppress the slave trade. Theirendeavors have been eminently successful, 
and it is by planting these settlements, whether American or European, along 
the whole extent of coast from Cape Verd to Benguela, that the exportation 
of slaves will be most effectually prevented.””—Loundon Times. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Australia may be considered as one of the modern wonders among the na- 
tions, and while its onward march in population and wealth has been extraor- 
dinary, its future, we venture to predict, will present still more surprising 
results. By recent arrivals we have late accounts from Sydney, the princi- 
pal town of New South Wales. The legislative council was in session, and 
the governor’s annual address, which had just appeared, gave a highly flat- 
tering picture of the affairs »f the colony. The revenue had increased, and 
was in such a prosperous condition as to suggest additional outlays to promote 
immigration to the colony, and also the establishment of steam communica- 
tion between England and the colony, by way of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
by means of auxiliary screw propellers. The exports of wool had reached, 
in the last year, 22,000,000 Ibs., the official value of which was £1,200,000, 
being an increase of 5,700,000 Ibs. over the previous year, and equal to the 
whole exportation of the year 1838, only seven years before. The export of 
tallow in the year 1847, had been 60,000 ewt., the official value of which was 
£107,000, being an increase over the previous year of £47,000. 

We perceive also that in the British House of Lords, on the 10th of March, 
Earl Grey, on submitting certain papers relative to emigration to Australia, 
took occasion to enter into an elaborate review of the growing prosperity of 
the colonies there, with particular reference to the advantages they held out 
for promoting the great national object of emigration. It seems that taking 
the average of the last seven years, the annual emigration to Australia from 
England and Ireland has been 122,000; but last year it was 138,000. In 1828 
the only English colonies in that quarter of the globe were New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land, the extent of settlement in each being small, and 
the whole population of both not exceeding 53,000, of whom 23,000 were con- 
victs. Now, New South Wales, including Fort Philip, extends about 1,000 
miles by 300 broad, the whole area of the colony being three and a half times 
larger than Great Britain, and the coast line extending 1,500 miles. Besides 
this, the English occupy Southern and Western Australia, and the valuable 
island of New Zealand; and the whole British population in the Australian 
colonies now amounts to about 300,000. In twenty years, therefore, that 
population has increased about five or six fold ; but their wealth has increased 
still more rapidly. In 1828 the whole exports were £181,000; in 1845—the 
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last year up to which the returns have been made—the exports had arisen to 
£2,189,000, twelve-fold in seventeen years. 

Earl Grey—after remarking that the colonies of Australia had not been 
formed merely by the emigration of laborers, but that the population con- 
sisted of officers of the army and navy, gentlemen who had taken degrees at 
the universities, and other persons of station and intelligence, makes the fol- 
lowing curious comparison between the Australian colonies and the American 
colonies, now the United States: 

“The population of Sydney in 1836 was 19,000; and in 1846, 38,000. Let 
their Lordships compare this with the old American colonies; the population 
of Boston 160 years after it was founded, in 1790, was only 18,000, and the 

pulation of what was now the great city of New York, in 1773, immediately 
before the breaking out of the war of independence, was only 21,800. Having 
then been founded for a much longer period than Sydney had been at the 

resent time, it contained a population of 17,000 less than Sydney now did. 
n 1790 the population of Philadelphia was only 28,000. But what would be 
found to be still more remarkable was a comparison of wealth, and the ad- 
vantage to the mother country of the Australian colonies over the American. 
The population of the American colonies in 1772 was 2,300,000; the popula- 
tion of the Australian colonies in 1845 was 283,000. Now the imports of all 
descriptions into the American colonies in 1773 were about one million ster- 
ling, whilst the imports into the Australian colonies in 1845 had been £2,070,- 
000. The value per head of exports and imports in both cases would show 
the result more strikingly. The imports in the old American colonies were 
8s. 9d. per head of the population, whilst the imports in the Australian colo- 
nies were £7 5s. 16d. The exports in the American colonies were 16s. 8d. 
per head, and in the Australian colonies £7 14s. 3d. per head. It could not 
said, therefore, that the population of our colonies were less capable of 
carrying on their enterprise now than they had been in former days: and 
when the difficulty of a voyage to Australia, as compared with America, was 
considered, the result was still more remarkable.—Inguirer. 


THE TEA PLANT AND VARIETIES OF TEAS.* 


“There are few subjects connected with the vegetable kingdom which have 
attracted such a large share of public notice as the tea plant of China. Its 
cultivation on the Chinese hills, the particular species or variety which pro- 
duces the black and green teas of commerce, and the method of preparing the 
leaves, have always been objects of peculiar interest. The jealousy of the 
Chinese government, in former times, prevented foreigners from visiting any 
of the districts where tea is cultivated; and the information derived from the 
Chinese merchants, even scanty as it was, was not to be depended upon. 
And hence we find our English authors contradicting each other; some as- 
serting that the black and green teas are produced by the same variety, and 
that the difference in colour is the result of a different mode of preparation ; 
while others say that the black teas are produced from the plant called by 
botanists T'hea Bokea, and the green from Thea viridis, both of which we have 
had for many years in our gardens in England. During my travels in China 
since the last war, |] have had frequent opportunities of inspecting some ex- 
tensive tea districts in the black and green tea countries of Canton, Fokien, 
and Chekiang: the result of these observations is now laid before the reader. 
It will prove that even those who have the best means of judging have been 
deceived, and that the greater part of the black and green teas which are 
brought yearly from China to Europe and America are obtained from the same 


* Compiled by A. H. Palmer, from Fortescue’s China, and Williams’ Middle Kingdom, 
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species or variety, payp from the Thea viridis. Dried specimens of this 
plant were prepared in the districts I have named, by myself, and are now 
in the herbarium of the Horticultural Society of London, so that there can 
be no longer any doubt on the subject. In various parts of the Canton pro- 
vinces where I have had an opportunity of seeing tea cultivated, the species 

roved to be the Thea Bohea, or what is commonly called the black tea plant. 
fn the green tea districts of the north—I allude more —— to the pro- 
vince of Chekiang—I never met with a single plant of this species, which is 
so common in the fields and gardens near Canton. All the plants in the 

reen tea country near Ningpo, on the islands of the Chusan Archipelago, and 
in every part of the province which I have had an opportunity of visiting, 
proved, without exception, to be the Thea viridis. Two hundred miles further 
to the north-west, in the province of Kiang-nan, and only a short distance 
from the tea hills in that quarter, I also found in the gardens this same species 
of tea. Thus far my actual observations exactly verified the opinions I had 
formed on the subject before I Jeft England, viz.: that the black teas were 
prepared from the Thea Bohea, and the green from Thea viridis. When | lett 
the north, on my way to the city of Foo-chow-foo, on the river of Min, in the 
province of Fokien, 1 had no doubt that I should find the hills there covered 
with the other species, Thea Bohea, from which we generally suppose the 
black teas are made; and this was the more likely to be the case as this 
species actually derives its specific name from the Bohea hills in this pro- 
vince. Great was my surprise to find all the plants on the tea hills near Foo- 
chow exactly the same as those in the green tea districts of the north. Here 
were, then, green tea plantations on the black tea hills, and not a single plant 
of the Thea Bohea to be seen. Moreover, at the time of my visit, the natives 
were busily employed in the manufacture of black teas. Although the spe- 
cific differences of the tea plant were well known to me, I was so much sur- 
prised, and I may add, amused, at this discovery, that I procured a set of spe- 
cimens for the herbarium, and also dug up a living plant, which I took north. 
ward to Chekiang. On comparing it with those which grow on the green tea 
hills, no difference whatever was observed. It appears, therefore, that the 
black and green teas of the northern districts of China (those districts in 
which the greater part of the teas for the foreign markets are made) are both 
produced from the same variety, and that variety is the Thea viridis, or what 
1s commonly called the green tea plant. On the other hand, those black and 
green teas which are manufactured in considerable quantities in the vicinity 
of Canton, are obtained from the Thea Bohea, or black teas. * * * * * 

‘In the green tea districts of Chekiang, near Ningpo, the first crop of leaves 
is generally gathered about the middle of April. This consists of the young 
leaf buds just as they begin to unfold, and form a fine and delicate kind of 
young hyson, which is held in high estimation by the natives, and is generally 
sent about in small quantities as presents to their friends. It is a scarce and 
expensive article, and the picking off the leaves in such a young state does 
considerable injury to the tea plantation. The summer rains, however, which 
fall copiously about this season, moisten the earth and the air, and if the 
plants are young and vigorous, they soon push out fresh leaves. In a fort- 
night or three weeks from the time of the first picking, the shrubs are again 
covered with fresh leaves, and are ready for the second gathering, which is 
the most important of the season. The third and last gathering, which takes 
place as soon as new leaves are formed, produce a very inferior kind of tea, 
which is rarely sent out of the district. The mode of gathering and preparing 
the leaves of the tea plant is very simple. We have been so long accustomed 
to magnify and mystify every thing relating to the Chinese, that, in all their 
arts and manufactures we expect to find some peculiar practice, when the fact 
is, that many operations in China are more simple in their character than 10 
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most other parts of the world. To rightly understand the process of rolling 
and drying the leaves, which I am about to describe, it must be borne in mind 
that the grand object is to expel the moisture, and at the same time to retain 
as much as possible of the aromatic and other desirable secretions of the 
species. The system adopted to attain this end is as simple as it is effica- 
cious. In the harvest seasons, the natives are seen in little family groups on 
the side of every hill, when the weather is dry, engaged in gathering the tea 
leaves. They do not seem so particular as I imagined they would have been in 
this operation, but strip the leaves off rapidly and promiscuously, and throw 
them all into round baskets made for the purpose out of split rian 1 or rattan. 
Jn the beginning of May, when the principal gathering takes place, the young 
seed-vessels are about as large as peas. ‘These are also stripped off and 
mixed with the leaves; it is these seed-vessels which we often see in our 
tea, and which has some slight resemblance to young capers. When a suf- 
ficient quantity of leaves are gathered, they are carried home to the cottage 
or barn, where the operation of drying is performed.”’ 

This is minutely described, and the author continues: 

“]T have stated that the plants grown in the district of Chekiang produce 
green teas, but it must not be i rw that they are the green teas which 
are exported to England. The leaf has a much more natural colour, and has 
little or none of what we call the ‘ beautiful bloom’ upon it, which is so much 
admired in Europe and America. There is now no doubt that all these 
‘blooming’ green teas which are manufactured at Canton are dyed with 
Prussian blue and gypsum, to suit the taste of the foreign ‘barbarians;’ in- 
deed the process ma S seen any day, during the season, by those who give 
themselves the trouble to seek after it. It is very likely that the same in- 
gredientsare also used in dyeing the northern green teas for the foreign market ; 
of this, however, I 2m not quite certain. There is a vegetable dye obtained 
from Isatis indigotica much used in the northern districts, and called Teinsing; 
and it is not unlikely that it may be the substance which is employed. The 
Chinese never use these dyed teas themselves, and I certainly think their 
taste in this respect is more correct than ours. It is not to be supposed that 
the dye used can produce any very bad effects upon the consumer, for, had 
this been the case, it would have been discovered before now; but if entirely 
harmless or inert, its being so must be ascribed to the very small quantity 
which is employed in the manufacture.” 

In short, the black and green teas which are generally exported to England 
and the United States from the northern provinces of China, are made from 
the same species; and the difference of colour, flavour, &c., is solely the re- 
sult of the different modes of preparation. 


“The native names given to the various sorts of tea are derived for the 
most part from their appearance or place of growth; the names of many of 
the best kinds are not commonly known abroad. Bohea is the name of the 
Wu-i hills, (or Bu-i, as the people on the spot call them,) where the tea is 
grown, and not a term for a particular sort among the Chinese, though it is 
applied to a very poor kind of black tea at Canton. Sunglo is likewise a ge- 
neral term for the green teas produced on the hills in Kiangsu. The names 
of the principal varieties of black tea are as follows: Pecco, ‘white hairs,’ so 
called from the whitish down on the young leaves, is one of the choicest 
kinds, and has a peculiar taste; Orange Pecco, called shang hiang or ‘most 
fragrant,’ differs from it slightly; Hungmuey, ‘red plum blossoms,’ has a 
slightly reddish tinge ; the terms prince’s eyebrows, carnation hair, lotus kernel, 
sparrow’s tongue, fir-leaf pattern, dragon’s pellet, and dragon's whiskers, are all 
translations of the native name of different kinds of Souchong or Pecco. Sou- 
chong, or siau chung, means little plant or sort, as Pouchong, or folded sort, re- 
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fers to the mode of packing it; Campoi is corrupted from kan pei, that is, care. 
fully fired ; Chulan is the tea scented with the chulan flower, and applied to 
some kinds of scented green tea. The names of green teas are less nume- 
rous: Gunpowder, or ma chu, that is, hemp pearl, derives its name from the 
form into which its leaves are rolled; ta chu, or ‘great pearl,’ and chu lan, or 
‘pearl flower,’ denotes two kinds of Imperial; Hyson, or yu tsien, that is, be- 
fore the rains, originally denoted the tenderest leaves of the plant, and is now 
applied to Young Hyson; as is also another name, mei pien, or ‘ plum petals;’ 
while hi chun, ‘flourishing spring,’ describes Hyson; T'wankay is the name of 
a stream in Chehkiang, where this sort is produced ; and Hyson skin, or pi cha, 
that is, skin tea, is the poorest kind, the siftings of the other varieties; Oolung, 
‘black dragon,’ is a kind of black tea with green flavour. Ankoi teas are 
produced in the district of Nangki, not far from Tsiuenchau fu, possessing a 
eee taste, supposed to be owing to the ferruginous nature of the soil. 
Guignes speaks of the Pu-’rh tea, from the place in Kiangsu where it 
grows, and says it is cured from wild plants found there; the infusion is un- 
pleasant, and used for medical purposes. The Mongols and others in the 
west of China prepare tea by pressing it, when fresh, into cakes like bricks, 
and thoroughly drying it in that shape to carry in their wanderings. 
“Considering the enormous labour of preparing tea, it is surprising that 
even the poorest kind can be afforded to the foreign purchaser at Canton, 
more than a thousand miles from the place of its growth, for eighteen cents 
and less a pound; and in their ability to furnish it at this rate, the Chinese 
have a security of retaining the trade in their hands, notwithstanding the ef- 
forts to grow the plant elsewhere. Comparatively little adulteration is prac- 
tised, if the amount used at home and abroad be considered, though the 
temptation is great, as the infusion of other plants is drunk instead of the true 
tea. The poorer natives substitute the leaves of a species of Rhamnus or 
Fallopia, which they dry; Camellia leaves are perhaps mixed with it, but 
probably to no great extent. The refuse of packing-houses is sold to the poor 
at a low rate, under the names of tea endings and tea bones; and if a few of 
the rarest sorts do not go abroad, neither do the poorest. It is a necessary of 
life to all classes of Chinese, and that its use is not injurious is abundantly 
evident from its general acceptance and extending adoption: and the preju- 
dice against it among some out of China may be attributed chiefly to the use 
of strong green tea, which is no doubt prejudicial. If those who have given 
it up on this account will adopt a weaker infusion of black tea, general expe- 
rience is proof that it will do them no great harm, and they may be sure that 
they will not be so likely to be deceived by a coloured article. Neither the 
Chinese nor Japanese use milk or sugar in their tea, and the peculiar taste 
and aroma of the infusion is much better perceived without those additions ; 
nor can it be drunk so strong without tasting an unpleasant bitterness, which 
the milk partly hides. The Japanese sometimes reduce the leaves to a pow- 
der, and pouring boiling water through them in a cullender, in the same wa} 
that coffee is often made.” 


CLIMATE OF CALIFORNIA. 

We have received meteorological tables of the weather and thermometer 
at Monterey, Upper California, kept by Talbot H. Greene, Esq., a merchan! 
at Monterey, during the space of a year, viz.: from March, 1845, to February, 
1846. From these tables, a pretty good idea may be formed of the climate o! 
California. 

In March, 1845, the thermometer averaged 65at noon. There was no rain 
the sky generally clear. 

{n April, same degiee of heat; five rainy days, four foggy, the others clear. 
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In May, the thermometer at noon never rose higher than 64, and never fell 
lower than 58; weather clear. : 

In June, the highest noonday heat was 73; the lowest 60; weather clear. 

In July, the highest heat at noon, 74; lowest 60; clear skies. 

In August, greatest heat at noon, 72; lowest 63; clear skies. 

In September, greatest heat at noon, 73; lowest 61; clear skies, occasional 
fogs at 8 in the morning ; rain once only. 

In October, greatest heat at noon, 70; lowest 59; fogs in the morning, days 
clear; rain three times within this month—a little rain in the night on two 
occasions. 

In November, greatest heat, 76; lowest 60; weather generally clear; rains 
in the night occasionally. : 

In December, greatest heat 66 ; lowest 57; clear weather ; rain on four dif- 
ferent nights this month. 

In January, 1846, greatest heat, 62; lowest 48; more rain this month than 
the former months. 

In February, 1846, average heat at noon, 62; lowest, 50; clear skies; rain 
on three different nights. 

A pretty general idea may be formed from this of the climate as to warmth. 
It appears to be remarkably mild and temperate. This is the result of the 
facts, not a conclusion of mere opinion.—{ Jlerald. 


EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA. 


ABSTRACT OF SCHOOL LAWS, BY J. S. RANDALL. 


By an act of the General Assembly of Virginia, passed in 1846, it was made 
the duty of the several county courts of that State to lay out school districts tn 
their respective counties, having regard to the territorial extent and population 
and to appoint a commissioner for each district. ‘The Board of County Commis- 
sioners thus appointed were required annually to assemble at the November term 
of the county court, and to elect a county Superintendent, whose duty it is to 
keep an accurate register of all children of indigent parents entered by the Com- 
missioners for gratuitous tuition in the public schools, to receive reports from 
such Commissioners, and annually to communicate to the Board such informa- 
tion in relation to the condition of the schoo] within his county as he may deem 
useful and necessary ; to fix the per diem compensation of teachers for the in- 
straction of indigent children, subject to revisal by the Board; to keep accurate 
accounts with the several school districts of the public money appropriated to 
each from the revenue of the Literary Fund; and generally to superintend the 
course of instruction pursued within the schools participating in the public money. 
For his services he is entitled to a percentage upon the whole amount of his of- 
ficial receipts and expenditures. 

The commissioner of each district is required to register and report to the su- 
perintendent the number of children between the ages of five and sixteen residing 
in his district; to enter with any teacher the names of so many indigent children 
as the share of public money apportioned to the district will allow, and having 
ascertained the number of days’ instruction which such proportion will pay for, 
to subscribe such number of days to each teacher as he may think proper. At 
the expiration of the term he is to draw upon the county Superintendent for the 
amounts respectively due such teachers therefor. 

On the petition of one fourth of the legal voters of any county in the State, the 
county court is required to direct a poll to be opened at the first annual election 
thereafter, for taking the sense of the people on the adoption of a system of Free 
Schools by a vote of two-thirds of the election, or of any other system previously 
adopted in any other county, or established by law by a majority vote. 
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In case two-thirds of the voters of any county decide in favour of the adoption 
of the district system of public schools, the Commissioners of the county, after 
laying out and establishing districts, are to divide their county into precincts or 
sections, each embracing a convenient number of districts, in each of which a 
Commissioner is to be annually elected. The Commissioners thus chosen are 
vested with corporate powers, and authorized to take and hold real estate for 
school purposes, to fix the salaries of teachers, apportion the school money among 
the several districts, visit and inspect the schools twice at least during each term, 
regulate the course of study and discipline, advise and counsel the trustees in 
relation to their duties, and make an annual report of the condition of the several 
schools under theft charge to the Board of Commissioners. They are to see that 
a school is established in every district within their jurisdiction, in which read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, geography, history, and the elements 
of physical science are taught free of charge to all the white children over six 
years of age resident therein. 

Each district so established is placed under the immediate control of three 
trustees, to be annually appointed, two by the qualified voters of the district at 
the annual election of Commissioners, and one by the Board at their first meet- 
ing thereafter. 

The trustees of the several districts are required to select and purchase sites, 
build and furnish school-houses, appoint teachers, duly qualified by the Commis- 
sioners or some one of them, visit the schools monthly, and annually to report to 
the Commissioners their condition, the number of children in their respective dis- 
tricts, and such other information as may be required of them. It is made their 
especial duty to visit poor families and to prevail on them to send their children 
regularly to school. 

The ordinary expenses of the districts for sites, buildings, furniture, books, and 
apparatus is defrayed by taxation. 


Any cuunty, city, or town having adopted this system, and carried it into effect 
for one year or more, may reject it by a majority vote and substitute any other 


authorized by law. 
In several counties of the state, the Commissioners discharge the duties above 


devolved upon trustees, 


ARMIES OF EUROPE. 
At this period, when Europe seems to be threatened with a general war, 


the following statement will prove interesting. 
RUSSIA, AUSTRIA, PRUSSIA, AND FRANCE. 

Some useful statistics of the military and financial resources of Russia, 
Austria, Prussia, and France are given in the New York Herald. The whole 
military force of Russia in Europe, consisting of the regular army of the Im- 
=— Guard, is estimated at 665,640 men, which is equal to more than twelve 

arge armies, of 50,000 men each, well supplied with cannon and artillery. 
Added to this, Russia has a large army in the Caucasus, amounting to 150,167. 
She has also hordes of Cossacks in the plains of Asia, ready and eager to 
serve, not estimated in the above, but whose number, it is estimated, does 
not fall far short of 300,000. 

THE MILITARY FORCE OF AUSTRIA 

Is constituted as follows: 

The Grand Staff, - 728 
Imperial Guards, - 666 
Infantry, - - ° 319,912 
Cavalry, - - ° 48,842 
Artillery, - - - 25,675 


_ 


Constitituting, in time of peace, a military force of 391,023 
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In time of war this force is nearly doubled, when Austria can command a 
military force amounting to about 500,000. 


THE MILITARY FORCE OF PRUSSIA 
Is constituted as follows: 

The Royal Guard, consisting of Infantry, 11,202 
The Line, - - - - - . 68,384 
Cavalry, (the Royal Guard, ) 3,764 
The Line, - - - - 19,360 
Artillery, - - - - 15,651 
Corpsof Engineers, -  - 2,544 


a =. 115,905 


Landwehr of the First Ban, 81,048 
Landwehr of the Second Ban, 62,608 


Total, - ~ - - - - - -  - - © « 143,656 

The above is only the peace establishment of the Prussian military forces. 
It is here seen that Prussia, in time of peace, has at her disposal a military 
force of 259,561. The whole army, when placed on the war footing, amounts to 
Troops of the Line, - ; - - - . > - - 205,000 
Landwelir, ee wie ee ee ee 8 130,000 


Total, - - - - - - - - - ° ° 335,000 

The Landwehr of the First Ban consists of those who are destined in time 
of war to garrison the fortresses, and is composed of men from 25 to 39 years 
old. The Landwehr of the Second Ban is composed of young men from 20 
to 25 years old, called into actual service. 


MILITARY FORCE OF FRANCE. 

The French army, on the peace establishment, is composed as follows: 
The Staff, - - - Pia eye - 3,652 
Infantry, - - : - - 173,886 
Cavalry, a 72,860 
Artillery, - ae lee 26,500 
Engineers, - 5,890 
Gendarmes, 19,500 
Veterans, - - - -« 4,900 
Troops of the Administration, 2,900 
Native Corps in Africa, - 6,380 
Cavalry in Africa, - ~~ 3,675 


COE Ee, ee ee ee eee | 

Thus it will be seen that, in time of peace, the military establishment of 
France amounts to a force of 300,000 men. This is an immense force; but 
this does not include one half of the military power of France. These are 
all troops of the line. The National Guards, exceeding the line in number 
by at least a hundred coe ape Rae a truly formidable force, ever ready 


and equipped, and capable of 
hours, 

It is not possible to estimate, with any precision, the military force of 
France in time of war, because much depends upon the nature of the war. 

If it were a national war, and the people fought under the direction of an 
energetic government, as in the time oF the first revolution, France could 


rrr: into the field armies amounting to at least five or six millions of citizen 
soldiers. 


eing called into actual service in twenty-four 
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STATISTICS OF THE WEATHER 
(For the quarter, from the first March to the first of June, 1849, at Philad.) 
For the following statements we are indebted to the correspondent (P. § ) 


of the North American. 
MARCH. 

The ist was a clear, pleasant day, with a W. wind, mercury 34 at sunrise 
and 44 at 2 P. M. (the uniform times of our thermometrical observations.) 

On the 2d the wind was N. with snow from 11 A. M. to 5 P. M., mostly 
melting as it fell. Rained all dayin Pittsburgh. Mercury 38 at sunrise, and 
fell to 33 P. M. ' 

The 3d was clear after the morning, with wind at N. W.; 5 inches of snow 
had fallen during the night. Thermometer 28 and 37. 

The 4th was clear and fine. Wind N. W. Thermometer 23 and 35. 

The 5th was overcast with N. W. wind. Rained heavily all day at Pitts- 
burgh. Thermometer 26 and 40. 

The 6th was cloudy witha N. E. wind. Thermometer 34 and 40. 

The morning of the 7th was drizzly, followed by a clear P.M. Wind wes. 
. terly. Thermometer 38 and 44. 

From the Sth to the 13th was pleasant spring-like weather, (though not uni- 
formly clear,) with westerly wind, and a temperature at, and a little above 
freezing in the morning, and from 38 to 54 at mid-day. The maple, the daffy, 
the crocus, etc., are in full bloom. a 

The 14th was rainy with N. E. wind; thermometer 42 and 47. 

On the 15th the wind was still N. E., downcast ; thermometer 34 and 42. 

On the morning of the 16th there was rain, followed by a pleasant P. M 
Wind 8. W.; thermometer 38 and 54. 

The 17th was fine and clear, with 8 W. wind. Thermometer 34 in the 
morning, and rose to 62 at midday. 

The 18th and 19th were pleasant, with N. wind. Thermometer 42 and 32 
at sunrise, and 46 and 49 at 2 P. M. 

The 20th was fair, with a high southerly wind. Thermometer 38 and 60. 

On the 21st the wind was still S., witha little rain in the P.M. Ther- 
mometer 56 and 62, or a mean temperature of 59°, the warmest day of the 
whole month. 

The 22d was fair, with a high wind; thermometer 34 and 46. 

From the 23d to the 25th the wind was southerly and fine. Some rain fell 
on the 25th. Mercury from 32 to 48 at sunrise, and from 54 to 59 at noon. 

From the 26th to the 29th inclusive, a strong northerly wind prevailed, with 
clouds, rain, sleet and snow. The 27th, especially, was cold, the mercury 
being at 31 all day, the coldest day of the month. 

On the 30th the wind was still north, but some clear sky and a few rays 
from the sun appeared in the morning. The P. M. was overcast; wind veered 
slightly to the west. Thermometer 50 and 57. 

We have marked ten days only as clear, and fifteen as cloudy. Rain fel! 
on eight days, and snow on two. The whole quantity of rain for the month, 
as recorded at the Pennsylvania hospital, was 5} inches. 

On the 10th the Pennsylvania canal was opened for navigation, and it has 
continued unobstructed by ice since. The first steamer reached Albany from 
New York on the 18th, through much ice. Her canals are not yet open. 

" APRIL. 

From the Ist to the 6th the weather was fair, with a south and west wind— 
some ice on the morning of the 2d; highest midday temperature 64. 

On the 7th and 8th stil! fair; mercury at 70 at midday, apricot in bloom. 
Wind westerly. 
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The 9th was hazy in the morning, clear P. M. Wind N. W. in the morn- 
ing, and veered to the S. at 2 P. M.; thermometer 52 and 62. 

The 10th was overcast, with some rain, the first this month. Wind changed 
from N. to S.; thermometer 46 and 58. 

From the 11th to the 14th, inclusive, was fair. Wind N. and W.; thermo- 
meter from 42 to 49 at sunrise, and from 48 to 70 at noon. Snow in Pitts- 
burgh on the 14th. 

The 15th was clear but cold, with a west wind ; thermometer at 27 at sun- 
rise, and rose to 40 only at noon. Good sleighing at Montpelier, Vt. 

The 16th and 17th were still cold; thermometer 27 and 32 only at sunrise, 
and 42 and 55 at P.M. Wind westerly. P 

There was some rain on the morning of the 18th, witha S. wind. P. M. 
wind veered to the W., with snow, increasing towards evening to a severe 
storm ; thermometer 45 at sunrise, but fell to 36 at 2 P. M. 

The morning of the 19th was cold. Thermometer at 29 only, and the roofs 
covered with four inches of snow; on the earth not much remained. Wind 
N.W. 

The 20th and 2ist were fine pleasant days, with a S. W. wind ; thermome- 
ter 40 and 34 at sunrise, and 50 and 54 at 2 P. M. 

From the 22d to the 28th, inclusive, there was not one fair day. AN. E. 
wind prevailed with slight drizzly rain, alternately with huge floating clouds 
and transient sunshine. The morning temperature varied from 46 to 56, and 
the afternoon from 54 to 67. 

The 29th was fair and pleasant, but cool; thermometer 53 to 64. Wind N. 

The 30th was clear anc cool in the A. M., witha west wind, whigh changed 
to §. E., and the thermometer rose from 44 at sunrise to70at2P.M. _ 

We have put down 20 days as clear, and 3.as cloudy. Some rain fell on 6 
days and snow on 2. The whole quantity of rain and snow for the month, as 
observed at the Pennsylvania hospital, was 1} inches. 

The highest temperature of the month was 70, the lowest 27, and the mean, 
as given above, was 51}. 

MAY. 

It appears from our record that the morning of the Ist was cool. Thermo- 
meter 52 at sunrise, and rose to 77, with a strong 8. wind at 2 P. M. 

The 2d and 3d were cool, with a N. W. wind. Thermometer 48 at sunrise 
and 68 at 2 P. M. 

On the 4th, we had a high south wind, which by 2 P. M. had earried the 
mercury up from 52 in the morning to 78°. In the evening there was some 
rain, with thunder and sharp lightning—one charge of electric fluid passing 
through a tree in Logan square on its way from a cloud to the earth. 

From the 5th to the 12th, inclusive, the wind was every day from some 
point in the north, varying from N. W. to N. E.—for a few hours only it was 
east, and once south. The range of the thermometer during this time was 
from 42 to 68. Fires in our rooms, with winter clothing, were required for 
comfort and safety. The heavens were mostly overcast, and some rain fel! 
on 3 days. 

The morning of the 13th was still cold, and the wind, which was S., veered 
to the S. E. in the afternoon, and there was a heavy fall of rain. Thermo- 
meter 55 and 60. 

From the 14th to the 19th, the wind was again northerly, twice springing 
up fora few hours at the S.W. The mean temperature ranged from 55 on the 
lith, to 63 on the 19th. The weather was mostly clear, but windy. 

From the 20th to the 23d, inclusive, we had fine clear bland weather, with 
aS. and §.W. wind. The mean temperature ranged from 67 on the 20th, to 
744 on the 23d; and the mid day heat, from 76 on the 20th, to 84 on the 23d. 
These few days of summer temperature induced some (in other respects very 
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prudent) mothers to put away their stoves, which, two days after, they had 
cause to regret. 

On the 24th the wind was at the north, and remained so to the end of the 
month, varying only 4 or 5 points to the K.orW. On 4 days rain fell, and 
the remainder were cloudy. Range of Thermometer from 49 at sunrise. to 
64 at 2 P. M.; and the mean (since the 24th, which was 69,) has varied from 
524 on the 25th, to 634 on the 31st. 

We have put down 17 days as clear, and 7 as cloudy. Some rain fell on 7 
pp cr og the whole quantity for the month, at the Pennsylvania hospital], was 
4 inches 


—_——- 


Distance FRomM THE Unttep States to Encianp.—The frequent contradic 
tions as to the distance sailed by the Atlantic steamers have led us to the 
compilation of the following table for reference. By Mercator’s sailing 
Boston dock to Liverpool dock, 2,883 miles; Battery, New York to L; 
verpoo! dock, 3,084 miles Boston dock to Southampton dock, 2,882 miles 
Battery, New York to Southampton dock, 3,156 miles. By Mercator a: 
great circle: Boston dock to Liverpool dock, 2,849 miles; Battery, New 
York to Liverpool dock, 3,023 miles; Boston dock to Southampton dock, 2,849 
miles; Battery, New York to Southampton dock, 3,087 miles. These calcu. 
lations allow for the detour made by the British steamers in touching at Ha- 
lifax. 


Ligrartes.—In London there are four public libraries, containing, in the 
aggregate, 397,000 volumes. Paris possesses five public libraries, to which 
the people have free access, that contain 1,300,000 volumes. Besides these, 
there are libraries belonging to the Institute, the University, and the tw 
Chambers, to which admission can be obtained with satisfactory recomme:- 
dations. Here we see that London, with twice the population of Paris, cou 
tains only one-fourth the number of books. 


The following table, compiled by Dr. Ludwig, of New York, shows the num- 

ber of public libraries, and the volumes in the United States 
STaTeEs. No. Vols. | STATES. No. Vols 

Maine, 4 4,300 Delaware, 3.600 
New Hampshire, 26,800 Maryland, 54,5 
Vermont, 16,000 Virginia, 58.3 
Rhode Island, 43,400 North Carolina, 
Massachusetts, 203,000 South Carolina, 
Connecticut, 71,000 (Georgia, 
New York, 174,900 | Alabama, 
Pennsylvania, 176,100 | | Louisiana, 
New Jersey, 28,500 | Mississippi, 
Ohio, 68,800 | Arkansas, 
Michigan, 9,500 | Tennessee, 
Indiana, 6,800 | | | Kentucky, 
[linois, 3,700 | Missouri, 
lowa, 000 | Texas, 
Wisconsin, 000 F lorida, 
——— | District of Columbia, 
871,800 
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Tenure of Land. 


(ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. ) 


TENURE OF LAND. 
(Continued from page 469, vol. 1.) 


We now come to the second part of our subject, namely, the tenure 
of land in Hindostan, Egypt, and Palestine, and in ancient Greece and 
Rome. 

1. Or Hinpostan. 


The most ancient laws regulating real estate are to be found among 
the records of the Hindus. ‘The sages who were acquainted with 
the times of old,” says Menu, the great Hindu law-giver, ‘declare 
that cultivated land is the property of him who first cut away the 
wood, or who cleared and tilled it; just as an antelope belongs to the 
first hunter by whom it is mortally wounded.” Menu is supposed by 
some to have been a more ancient law-giver than Moses, and it would 
appear from his definition of the right of freehold, that in his day, at 
least, princes and states did not hold, undisputed, their claim of ‘ emi- 
nent domain.”” Originally, therefore, it is to be presumed that each 
cultivator was also absolute proprietor of his field. 

From the constitution of a Hindu township, we may form some 
judgment of the true condition of the great mass of the population of 
southern Asia. The earliest knowledge of this people, obtained from 
any other source than their own books, is the account left us by the 
historian of Alexander the Great’s expedition; and such as they were 
then described to be, such are they to this day. Even the mountain 
tribes with whom the British were at war, the Sikhs, were the same 
then as now, in their laws, customs, and warlike character. 

“Each Hindu township is, and indeed always was, a particular com- 
munity, or petty republic by itself; and furnishes us with a vivid repre- 
sentation of the early state of things when men first joined themselves 
together in societies for the purpose of relieving their mutual wants. 
Every community of the above kind, in addition to the landed proprie- 
tors, contains twelve different members; the judge and magistrate, 
(Potail;) the registrar; the watchman of the place and fields; the dis- 
tributors of water for the purposes of inundation; the astrologer, for 
determining lucky and unlucky days and hours; the cartwright; the 
potter; the washerwoman of the few garments for which there is occa- 
sion, and which are generally manufactured in the family itself, or pur- 
chased at the nearest market; the barber; and, lastly, the goldsmith, 
or maker of ornaments for the women, or young maids, who is in many 
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villages replaced by the poet (rhapsodist,) and schoolmaster. These 
noted functionaries are paid either in land, or in a certain quantity o} 
grain, furnished by the agriculturists of the community. The whole 
of India is nothing more than a vast aggregation of such republics.” 
—Heeren’s Researches, vol. 3, pages 341-2. 

The tenure by which the landholders in each township held their 
land is thus stated by Colonel Tod: 

‘The proprietor of the soil, that is, he who redeemed it from ste- 
rility, is the ryot cultivator by whom a rent or land tax (in kind,) was 
paid to the prince. It is this rent, this tax, this tribute of the land, 
with which the prince enfeoffs; it is this alone which he alienates, or 
can alienate, because it is this alone over which he possesses dominion. 
Such is the state of landed property in Rajpootana; every where, there 
are ‘two properties in one thing,’ namely, the ryot cultivator’s pro- 
perty in the land, and the prince’s property in the usufruct thereof. I: 
is this usufruct with which the prince enfeoffs, which descends by fixed 
rules to the eldest sons lineally of such proprietor.” —Astatte Journal, 
NV. S., vol. V., p. 40. 

How or when this ancient Hindu tenure of land was first changed, 
or modified, or by whom and what means, any other system was in- 
troduced, it is impossible now to ascertain. 

“One of the most important, but at the same time, one of the most 
difficult questions for us to determine, is, to what extent was the sove- 
reign considered as the proprietor of the soil; and, consequently, whe- 
ther the cultivators held their lands in fee simple, or were merely tenants 
upon lease from the crown? ‘The latter kind of tenure having been 
found to prevail, though under very mild forms, during the period of 
Mogul dominion, as far as this extended, it is therefore generally sup- 
posed to have been the case in earlier times also, when India was stil! 
an independent country. 

** This institution, (of tenure by lease,) of which we meet with no 
traces in ancient Hindu, or in Mohammedan law, would seem to have 
been introduced, like the system of villenage, or feudal tenure in the 
middle ages, by usurpation during great political convulsions.” — Hee- 
ren’s Researches, vol. 3, pages 346, 347. 


2. Or Eeyrpr. 


The following extract gives the substance of all that is related of the 
land-proprietorship of the Egyptians, by Herodotus, and Diodorus 
Siculus, the only historians who mention the subject: 

“The most important difference between Herodotus and Diodorus 
in the division of the castes, consists in the latter making a separate 
caste of the husbandmen, which the other does not mention. Must we 
Suppose that he comprised them under the trading caste? This is 4 
very difficult question, and is conniécted with the inquiry respecting the 
manner of holding landed property in Egypt. According to Diodorus, 
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all the landed property was in the hands of the king, the priests, and 
the warriors. According to Herodotus, Sesostris is said to have di- 
vided all Egypt, giving to each individual an equal quadrangular por- 
tion, determined by lot, and from these allotments his own revenue 
proceeded. The idea of landed proprietorship, however, is very ambi- 
guous. ‘There is a full proprietorship, and there is, as in the case of 
vassalage, a conditional proprietorship. In the East, the kings are 
usually regarded as the lords paramount of the land. In the state 
where Joseph lived, it became the king’s by his management. Previous 
to that time, the possessors seem to have been full proprietors. If, 
indeed, Sesostris, at a later period, divided all the lands of Egypt, ae- 
cording to a strict measurement, it follows, as a matter of course, that 
he considered himself as chief proprietor. It is certain that Sesostris 
might have had the distribution of a good deal of land, because he com- 
pletely expelled the Hyksos, who had appropriated it to themselves. 
And that the account which the priests imparted to Herodotus was 
limited to this, seems most agreeable to the nature of the thing alto- 
gether. It seems, also, evident that he left, or restored again to the 
temples and priests, the land belonging to them. Diodorus’ account, 
that all the land was the property of the kings, priests, and warriors, 
cannot well be taken in the strictest sense, as froin the merchants’ con- 
tracts, lately discovered, (certainly, however, not older than the period 
of the Ptolemies,) it appears that the cities had their land-marks. All 
then that we can conclude with certainty is, that if not all, yet at least 
the best, and largest portion of the land, did belong to the three pro- 
prietors above-mentioned. It is, moreover, certain that these estates 
were cultivated by farmers: but by what tenure these held their lands, 
whether as copy-holders, lease-holders, or yearly tenants, it is impos- 
sible to determine. Their condition may perhaps have been similar to 
that of the present Fellahs, who are by no means independent landed 
proprietors. There can, however, be no doubt but that the cultivation 
of the soil, if not altogether, yet principally, was carried on by farmers. 
These consequently formed the Egyptian peasantry, of whose manner 
of life Herodotus has furnished us with an accurate description, to 
which I shall presently return. Many of the other classes of the trade 
caste, however, might cultivate land; and the husbandmen in general 
could not form a distinct caste, because, according to the ruling maxim 
of the priests, this employment was, as far as possible, to be common 
to all the citizens. They, therefore, in general, belonged to the caste 
of tradesmen. 

“To each temple, or to every settlement of priests, were attached 
extensive estates; these formed the original territory of the settlement, 
and therefore belonged to the whole body in common. They were 
accordingly farmed at moderate rents, and the revenue which they pro- 
duced formed the common treasury of the temple, which was under the 
charge of a person, or steward, appointed to manage it, who likewise 
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appertained to the priest caste. Out of this common fund the necessa- 
ries of life were supplied to the priests and their families belonging to 
each temple; they and their households living at free tables. ‘So many 
dishes,’ says Herodotus, ‘were furnished daily of those kinds of meat 
of which by their laws they were allowed to eat, and with them a cer- 
tain quantity of wine, (for they had the privilege of enjoying this 
luxury, Which was denied to the lower castes.) Thus there was no 
need for them to contribute any thing from their private means towards 
their support.’ * 

“That besides these public and common benefits, each priest, or 
family of priests, (for it need scarcely be remarked that they married,) 
possessed also, or might possess, their private means, and consequently 
private estates, would be sufficiently evident, even if Herodotus had 
not expressly said as much in the passage just quoted. The families 
of priests were in reality the first, the highest, and the richest in the 
country! The priests had, indeed, exclusively, the transacting of al] 
state affairs; and carried on besides many of the most profitable branches 
of business. They formed, in fact, to a certain extent, a highly pri- 
vileged nobility.” —Heeren’s Researches, vol. 5, pages 127 and 12s, 
on the Egyptians. 

Next to the priests, was the warrior caste, also by the ancient laws, 
landed proprietors, of whose tenure the following are all the particu- 
lars that can be collected: 

“The Egyptian warriors, according to Herodotus, were a race, and, 
certainly, as well as the priest caste, one of the most distinguished 
races of the nation. They were subdivided into the Hermotybi ani 
the Calasiri ; and both these possessed certain nomes, or distuicts, which 
are mentioned by name in Herodotus. The Hermotybi, at the time ot 
their greatest power, were 160,000 men strong; the Calasiri 250,000. 
Neither one nor the other durst carry on any trade; they were destine: 
to war alone, and their destination descended from father to son. hei: 
pay consisted of the produce of their estates; for they, as well as the 
kings and priests, were large landed proprietors. Each man had twelv: 
acres of land, the acre being reckoned at one hundred Egyptian ells. 
One thousand of the Calasiri, and one thousand of the Hermotybi, 
were appointed every year for the king’s body-guard; and these ob- 
tained, in addition to their estates, a certain allowance of meat, bread, 
and wine. They are made landed proprietors, (adds Diodorus,) in 
order to induce them to marry, and thereby to insure an increase of 
their number, and to give them a greater interest in the protection of 
their country.” —Heeren’s Researches, vol. 5, pages 131 and 152, on 
the Egyptians. 

*«*A nome,’ says an Egyptian father of the Church, ‘is a name given 
by the Egyptians to a city, with its surrounding territory, and the 
villages lying therein.’ ”—Ibid. vol. 5, page 111, on the Egyptians. 

Whi'e this warrior caste existed, Egypt could not only resist a 
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foreign foe, but was a conquering people. But when the Egyptian 
kings came to hire Greek mercenaries, and to maintain standing armies, 
and after they had driven this warrior caste from the country, there 
was no longer left any portion of the people who had an interest in 
defending the soil, and henceforth the valley of the Nile became the eas) 
prey of every invader. 

The present condition of the population of Egypt is thus graphically 
described by a recent traveler, and it certainly is far worse than in the 
days of Joseph, Herodotus, or the Ptolemies. 

“ Along the river and among the villages, the poor man is occupied 
with agriculture, boat-building, or the most laborious occupation of 
pumping up water to irrigate the fields. His children of both sexes 
run about naked, or nearly so; and if the little girls have a rag upon 
them, they coquettishly cover their faces with it. ‘The peasant’s ut- 
most exertions scarcely suffice to earn two pence per day; and even 
this pittance is often wrung from him for the Pasha, when some neigh- 
bour has failed in the taxes, for which the community is answerable. 
Yet happy does he consider himself, if allowed even thus to struggle 
on through life. The bright sun shines and the cool river flows for 
him, however deep his poverty; and the faint shadow of freedom that 
he enjoys gives energy to his labours, however severe. But the Pasha 
must have workmen for his factories, and labourers for his crops. Con- 
scription for these purposes then seizes those whom that for war has 
spared; and the fellah is torn from his home, to work under the lash 
of a task-master, for the nominal wages of two pence half-penny a day. 
This is sometimes two years in arrear, and even then paid half in kind, 
at the Pasha’s valuation of whatever he has least occasion for. 

“ Never does patriotism appear in a narrower form than in the 
Egyptian, for it is entirely distinct from dignity, or moral pride; his 
wretched race have poured their blood in battle from all time, but never 
in defence of a father-land ; and tyrant after tyrant have made use of 
his blood and sinews, with as little benefit to himself as those of the 
Roman gladiator. The Egyptian’s attachment to the soil is simply 
feline, he is uncomfortable any where else. All the factitious luxuries 
of Europe could not compensate to him for his own voluptuous climate, 
his loved river with its indolent flow, the whispers of the palm-forest 
bending with his favourite fruit. The Pasha and the Sheikh may rob 
him to the uttermost; his sense of destiny and unconsciousness of wrong 
will make him submit to tyranny and oppression without repining ; 
leave him but his liberty, such as it is, and his sunny home, and he 
asks no more on this side of Paradise. See him reduced from man’s 
proud estate—divested of all interest in the land, which is but farmed 
toa foreign adventurer—ercluded from all share in politics—without 
aray of freedom to light him on through thought to action.””—War- 
burton’s “C'rescent and the Cross,” vol. 1, chap. 12. 

The manner in which Mehemet Ali asserted and established his right 
of “eminent domain,” is related in the following brief narrative: 
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“In 1814, suddenly appeared that astonishing decree, by which the 
Pasha announced to the inhabitants of Egypt that the whole country 
belonged to him, and that all the dwellers therein were but labourers 
on his great farm, or at best but tenants at his will. Mehemet A}j 
made a pretext to visit Arabia, while this decree was being carried into 
effect by his Minister. The men bowed tamely to the decree, but the 
women rose tumultuously, and excited some leading Sheikhs to make 
a demonstration of resistance. One of the latter was arrested and exe- 
cuted on some pretence foreign to the occasion; the women were allowed 
to talk out their indignation, and Egypt has been ever since the unques- 
tioned private property of the Pasha. Soon afterwards he appropri- 
ated all the revenues belonging to pious institutions, and took them 
under his own protection. ‘This last measure created more dissatis- 
faction than the former one, as it rendered many desperate. Previous 
to this appropriation, 6000 persons received daily alms from the Mosque 
of El Azhar alone, and 2000 slept within its walls. 

“Tt is true that Mehemet Ali had a precedent for thus taking pos- 
session of all the land in Egypt, in the case of Joseph’s Pharaoh, Osir- 
tesen the First, in the year 1706 before Christ; but, in the latter case, 
the Egyptians received a consideration for the loss of their possessions, 
and Pharaoh only virtually possessed himself of quit rents, amounting 
to one-fifth of the value of the agricultural produce. From Mehemet 
Ali, the Egyptians received nothing in lieu of their possessions, except 
a somewhat better administration of public affairs, and some better irri- 
gation for the lands. In return for this, the Pasha claims four-fifths 
of the produce of the land.”’—Jdem., Appendix, B.,2d vol., page 231. 


3. Or tHe Jews. 

The people next ih antiquity, though first in interest, is the Jews. 
Their law-giver, Moses, was learned in all the wisdom of the Egypt- 
ians. He had been prepared by the Almighty to be the deliverer o! 
his people, and the founder of the Hebrew commonwealth. The agra- 
rian law established by him is the most remarkable feature of the Jew- 
ish constitution. After the conquest of the promised Jand, it was 
divided among the tribes of “ae and the whole territory partitioned 
among the inhabitants. ‘The following exposition of this law is from 
Milman’s History of the Jews: 

* The whole land was subject to the common law of property. The 
great principle of this law was the inalienability of estates. Houses 
in walled towns might be sold in perpetuity, if unredeemed within the 
year; land only for a limited period. At the jubilee, every estate re- 
verted, without repurchase, to the original proprietor. Even during 
this period it might be redeemed, should the proprietor become rich 
enough, at the value which the estate would produce during the years 
unelapsed before the jubilee. This remarkable agrarian law secured 
the political equality of the people, and anticipated all the mischie/s 
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so fatal to the early republics of Greece and Italy, the appropriation 
of the whole territory of the State by a rich and powerful landed oli- 
garchy, with the consequent convulsions of the community, from the 
deadly struggle between the patrician and plebeian orders. In the 
Hebrew State, the improvident individual might reduce himself and his 
family to penury, or servitude, but he could not perpetuate a race of 
slaves or paupers. Every fifty years, God, the King and Lord of the 
soil, as it were, resumed the whole territory, and granted it back in the 
same portions to the descendants of the original possessors. It is 
curious to observe in this earliest practical Utopia, the realization of 
Machiavelli’s great maxim, the constant renovation of the State, ac- 
cording to the first principles of its constitution. The outline of this 
plan may have been Egyptian. ‘The king of that country, during the 
administration of Joseph, became proprietor of the whole land, and 
leased it out on a reserved rent of one-fifth, exactly the two- -tenths, or 
tithes, paid by the Israelites. Thus the body of the people were an 
independent yeomanry, residing on their he reditary farms, the bounda- 
ries of which remained for ever of the same extent; for the removal of 
a neighbour’ s landmark was among the crimes against which the law 
uttered its severest malediction: an invasion of family property, that 
of Naboth’s vine yard, is selected as the worst crime of a most tyrannical 
king; and in the decline of the State, the prophets denounce, with their 
avnent energy, this violation of the very basis of the commonwealth. 
In this luxuriant soil, each man had the only capital necessary to cul- 
tivate his property to the highest degree of produc tiveness, the ‘industry 
of himself and sons. Hence, large properties would by no means have 
increased the general wealth, while they might have endangered the 
independence of the people. The greater danger to be apprehended 
in So populous a country, might seem to have been the minute subdi- 
visions of the estates, as all the sons inherited: the oldest had a double 
portion. Females succeeded only in default of males, and then under 
the restriction that they might not marry out of their own tribe. Yet 
the inconvenience seems never to have been practically felt. The land, 
though closely, was never over-peopled. Periods of famine are by no 
means common. 

“ Each estate was held on the tenure of military service; all Israel 
was one standing army. Some curious exemptions were made, which 
show the attention of the law-giver to the agricultural habits and do- 
mestic comfort of his pe ople—the being just married, or having newly 
taken a piece of land into cultivation.”—Milman’s History of the 
Jews, vol. 1, page 148 


4. Or Ancrent GREECE. 


Let us now look at the Grecian States. Sparta is supposed to have 
owed its power and durability to the laws of Lycurgus. Among the first 
and most important of the acts of Lycurgus, was an agrarian law by 
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which the whole of Laconia was divided into 39,000 parcels, of which 
the Spartans had 9000, and their Laconian subjects 30,000. Whether 
these parcels were of equal size, is not known, nor is it a matter of 
any consequence. How these lands were cultivated, or how the pro- 
ducts were distributed, is not known. 

It is known, however, that the Spartans themselves never performed 
any kind of agricultural, mechanical, or menial work. Their sole occu- 
pation was war. They were of the Dorian race, the conquerors of 
Greece, the Normans of that age. The former inhabitants were their 
subjects, personally free, yet deprived of all political privileges, and 
denied all participation in the affairs of State. 

But the mass of the population of Laconia were Helots or serfs. They 
were bound to the soil; but in return, they could not be torn from it, 
and were secured by express compact, or unbroken custom, from thi 
danger of being sold to be carried away from their homes. 

The servitude of the Helots was the foundation on which the exist- 
ence of the Spartans, as a separate people, rested. The subjection of 
the rest of Laconia contributed, indeed, very materially to their power 
and security; but the district cultivated by the Helots, and their ser- 
vices in the field and in the city, were required to afford the ruling 
class that leisure which was the essential condition of all the Spartan 
institutions. ‘To minister by his toil to this leisure was, according to 
the Spartan system, the only end for which the Helot existed; to enjoy 
it, or to use it in the immediate service of the commonwealth, was the 
only occupatior. that did not degrade a free man. In this respect the 
Spartans were ali equal; contrasted with the serfs who tilled their land, 
and waited at their table, all gentle; compared with the tributary pro- 
vincials, who were excluded from the councils and the government of 
the State, all noble. 

Such was the condition of the agricultural population in Sparta. In 
Athens it was still worse. 

“The government had long been in the hands of men who appeat 
to have wielded it only as a means of aggrandizing and enriching them- 
selves. They had reduced a great part of the class whose industry 
was employed in the labors of agriculture, to a state of abject depend- 
ence, in which they were not only debarred from all—but, perhaps, a 
merely nominal share of political rights, but held even their persona! 
freedom by a precarious tenure, and were frequently reduced to actual 
slavery. The smaller proprietors, impoverished by bad times and casual 
disasters, were compelled to borrow money at high interest, and to 
mortgage their lands to the rich: or to receive them again as tenants, 
upon the same hard terms as were imposed upon those who cultivated 
the estates of the great land-holders. The laws made by the nobles 
enabled the creditor to seize the person of his insolvent debtor, and to 
sell him as a slave, and this right had been frequently exercised ; num- 
bers had been torn from their homes, and condemned to end their days 
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in the service of a foreign master; others were driven to the still harder 
necessity of selling their own children. One who traveled at this time 
through Attica saw the dismal monuments of aristocratic oppression 
scattered over its fields, in the stone posts, (inscribed with the name oi 
the creditor and the amount of the debt,) which marked that what was 
once a property had become a pledge, and that its former owner had 
lost his independence, and was in danger of sinking into a still more 
degraded and miserable condition.”—Thirlwal’s History of Greece, 
vol. 1, page 180. 

Such was the condition of Athens and its citizens previous to the 
time of Solon. His laws mitigated the condition of the poor, but he 
did not, like Lycurgus, cause a new distribution of the iand. He left 
the land-holders in the possession of all their acres, however acquired, 
but took away their right to imprison, or enslave their debtors. He 
also gave every citizen, rich or poor, an equal voice in the public as- 
sembly. But we must recollect that the citizens of Athens were but a 
small portion of the population of Attica. There was a large number 
of resident aliens, who were not allowed to hold land, and who were 
seldom admitted to the right of citizenship, and were also subject to 
severe taxes and other disabilities. A great majority of the inhabitants 
of Attica were slaves. 

The state of things in Sparta and Athens may be taken as an exam- 
ple for all Greece. The citizens of nearly all the little republics were 
only the Dorian conquerors, like the Normans in England. The former 
inhabitants having been subjugated, were excluded from all participa- 
tion in government. 


5. Or Ancient Rome. 


From the earliest times, the city of Rome was continually embroiled 
in contests between patricians and plebeians, about the ownership of 
land. The Senators, being possessed of all the political power, had 
gradually appropriated to their own use al] the public land. 

To own, or not to own land, was the principal subject of controversy 
in Rome between the poor and the rich—between the people and the 
senate. The people demanded a portion of the lands—the senate re- 
fused. 

“To feel the full force of the severity of the senate, in the constant 
refusal of these demands, it is necessary to recollect that during the 
earlier periods of the history of Rome, the frequent incursions of ene- 
mies upon the territories of the republic, and the interruption of culti- 
vation by repeated wars, ruined the people, and rendered debtors insol- 
vent. ‘These were delivered like slaves to their creditors, were detained 
in close custody, and reduced to a state a hundred fold worse than 
slavery. The people had no other business than war and agriculture; 
the rich, by little and little, made themselves masters of all the lands of 
the republic, and caused them to be cultivated by their slaves, to the 
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exclusion of the free men, so that the people, even in time of peace, 
had no resource from labor.” 

The first AGRARIAN LAw proposed in Rome was, not to distribute 
the private property of the rich among the poor, but that the senate 
should divide among the people the newly conquered lands, and those, 
which, though they belonged to the republic, had been us urped by the 
nobility. This law was passed : but the rich at first eluded it, then 
violated, and finally wholly neglected it. 

A similar law was again proposed by Lucius Dentatus, who had 
fought with distinction in a hundred and twenty-one pitched battles, 
and, finally, lost his life in a civil broil. 

Again the people demanded a division of the public lands; Camillus 
and the senate opposed it; Camillus was banished; the people refused 
to fight; and the Gauls sacked Rome. The senate afterwards con- 
sented to a law permitting the intermarriage of patricians and plebeians, 
and yielded many political rights to the people. 

Manlius and the Gracchi, who subsequently proposed an agrarian 
law, met the fate of Dentatus. 

The best historians, and wisest statesmen of the present day, do noi 
hesitate to attribute the downfall of the republic, to the insatiable ava- 
rice of the rich nobility—to their gradual usurpation of all the land 
of the State—to their systematic, invariable practice of appropriating 
all conquered territory among themse lves, refusing constantly to share 
any part of it with the plebeians—and, to accomplish their ends, re- 
sorting unscrupulously to fraud, corruption, violence, falsehood, and 
assassination. 

On the part of the people, we see fitful and feverish attempts, occa- 
sionally rising into something like insurrection, to break the power oi 
the nobility, and recover their just share of the public land; but on the 
part of the aristocracy, we see all these popular efforts resisted with 
that unbending steadiness of purpose, characteristic of a privileged body. 
in whom hereditary wealth and hereditary political power are united 

A. G. J. 


[To be continued.) 








China and the Chinese. 


(For the Register.) 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


(Continued from page 151, vol. 2.) 


Truth is one of the most beautiful flowers of the human heart. Its 
chaste and simple elegance renders it indeed lovely. And how fruitful 
are its seeds when sown—how perfect and full of promise the virtues 
evolved from their germ. But a Chinaman sees not the moral beauty 
of truth. One of the most predominant characteristics of this people is 
that love of specious falsehood which stamps almost all their words 
and actions. ‘This must be attributed in part to their long subjection 
under a despotic sway, and to the almost universal tyranny of their 
corrupt rulers, and partly to the influence of the much vaunted code of 
Confucius. It was one great object of Confucius’ writings to regu- 
late the manners of the people. He thought outward decorum to be 
the true emblem of excellence of heart, and he collected all the various 
ceremonies into one general code of rites. Some of them are most 
excellent—the duties towards parents, the respect due to superiors, 
the decorum in the common intercourse of life, all speak highly in favor 
of Confucius. But of his substituting ceremony for simplicity and 
true politeness, we cannot say as much. True gentility is indeed a 
sure sign of civilization, but when etiquette becomes an object of life, 
and unmeaning compliments are substituted for the genuine feelings of 
the heart, the character of the man is most materially deteriorated. 
Such, in a great degree, is the case with the Chinese. Taught to 
conceal their true sentiments, they dissemble, lie, and prevaricate; look 
satisfied, indeed gratified when they are displeased, and appear grave and 
imperturbable when every passion is aroused, Falsehood with them be- 
comes a system, and every one endeavours to overreach his neighbour. 
The most solemn expressions of respect and kindness will pass between 
them almost upon no occasion: the greatest honour and esteem they 
will declare for one whom perhaps they never saw before; they will 
be entirely devoted to his service and interest without any reason; in- 
finitely and eternally obliged for no favour, and extremely concerned 
for him, indeed afflicted for no cause. The terms they apply to each 
other partake of the same deceitful character; nothing is too self- 
abasing in the appellations by which they designate themselves; no 
terms too high and honourable to be applied to their neighbours. The 
minds of the people being thus perverted by the repetition of unmean- 
ing compliments, truth in all matters is constantly violated by the ma- 
jority of the people. They are, indeed, a formal nation, but deceit 
and hypocrisy are great lineaments in their character. They have, for 
ages, been distinguished for their facility and falsehood. The early 
Jesuits make mention of this. Alvares Samado, a Portuguese priest, 
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who wrote as early as 1655, takes notice of their love of lies.* The 
first Chinaman I saw told our captain a lie, and the last stole our 
mate’s watch. Almost the first question asked a new comer (and leave 
John Chinaman alone for finding it out,) is, “hab catcher China now 
number one time?” If forewarned, he will evade the question; jf 
not, and he confesses it zs the first time, he is sure to become the 
victim of sharpers. When we were boarded by an outside pilot, 
after we had made the land on our passage out, our captain told 
me that I would find him an unadulterated rascal. The captain as- 
sumed an air of great ignorance in regard to the navigation of the 
coast, and of China in general, and in speaking with the pilot used the 
ordinary and correct English. The Chinese pilot observing: this, 
thought that he had caught a green one, and asked him twenty-five 
dollars to take the ship into Macao, assuring him that this was the 
usual price. The captain immediately turned to him, and said, in the 
Canton lingo, “‘my savey alla dat pidgeon,”’ (I understand all that bu- 
siness,) when the pilot, perceiving his mistake, immediately came down 
to five dollars, the regular charge, making the moderate deduction of 
400 per cent. In the practice of deception and knavery they are very 
adroit. Mr. Forbes, the agent at Amoy of the extensive house of 
Jardine, Matheson, & Co., related to me the following story: One daya 
wealthy Chinaman whom he knew came on board his ship, and selected 
a chest of opium, which he said he would send for, with the money to 
pay for it the next day. The next morning a Chinaman came along 
side, and in going up the ship’s ladder, he dropt into the river a straw 
bag, such as they use for carrying dollars, and which was noticed 
by those aboard ship. The poor unfortunate Chinaman came aboard, 
and in the agony of his grief commenced plucking his hair from his 
head—*‘he had lost six hundred dollars which his master had sent to 
pay for the chest of opium he had selected the day before, and if he 
went home without it he would lose his tail.”” Captain Forbes, pity- 
ing the poor fellow, and knowing that he could drag up the lost bag 
of dollars at low tide, delivered to him the chest of opium. The 
Chinaman, after pouring forth on his knees his gratitude, departed. At 
the proper time a drag was let down, and the bag recovered. It was 
found to contain, instead of six hundred dollars, a quantity of pebbles. 
One day I visited a garden below Whampoa where cut flowers were 
sold, and in walking about the garden with its Chinese owners, we 
conversed very fluently together in the Canton dialect. Before leaving 
I plucked two or three tuber roses, and wishing to pay the China- 
man something for them, I handed him a rupee, supposing that he 
would keep perhaps a maa, and give me back the balance. He 
very coolly put it in his pocket. As I had no idea of giving him so 

* The first lesson taught a stranger on his arrival in China by the foreign residents 


there, is, “never take the word of a Chinaman.” The fact is, their institutions and 
prejudices teach them to regard foreigners as fine game. 
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much for what I could get any where else for a penny; I said to 
him, “very mutcher two maa.” ‘No savey,’’ replied the fellow. We 
had talked together very intelligibly for an hour, but when I asked him 
for change back, he did not understand. A Chinaman is reckless about 
the means whereby to enrich himself—he is ever mindful of the end he 
has in view. Reverses do not damp his ardour, nor disappointments 
ralyze his exertions in pursuit of wealth. After losing again and 
ain, he attempts to recruit his finances, and he sustains the rude 
blasts of adversity or the entire destruction of his darling hopes without 
despair. This has connected the whole celestial empire into a large 
house of industry, where the god of riches sits enthroned and leads the 
whole people at his will. Industry and a spirit of enterprise are in- 
deed ornaments to any nation, but where all its energies are absorbed 
in the acquisition of mere worldly goods, the noble feelings are blunted, 
and man becomes a sordid animal, concentrating all his thoughts upon 
self. I need not tell you that in their intercourse with foreigners they 
exhibit this selfishness in its most glaring light, or that they appear to 
consider all advantages diminished in proportion as they are communi- 
cated. In justice, however, to the Chinese, I would state that the pre- 
judices they entertain towards foreigners, is in a great measure to be at- 
tributed to the Portuguese. ‘They discovered the passage of the Cape 
of Good Hope in the latter part of the fifteenth century, and by special 
permission were allowed to found a colony at Macao, in 1537. Sensible 
of the advantages of their position, and confident that they would be 
able, by working upon the prejudices of the Chinese, to monopolize the 
foreign trade, they directed all their efforts towards degrading other 
nations in the estimation of the people. How well they succeeded at 
last in this monopoly we can judge from the fact that the Portuguese 
now send to China but three ships yearly, while the English send as many 
hundreds. The laws of China operate unfavourably against the exercise 
of benevolence where it is most needed. Whatever crimes are committed 
ina neighbourhood, all within its bounds are involved, and contrary to 
what is the case in other and more civilized countries, the law believes 
them guilty until they prove themselves innocent. When I was at 
Amoy, two villages were entirely destroyed by the mandarins, on account 
of feuds which had originated between individuals and had extended 
to their friends. Hence their terror of being implicated in any evil. 
The morals of China, as a nation, commence in filial duty and end 
in political government. The learned reduce every thing to one prin- 
ciple, that of paternal and filial piety; every other is but a modifica- 
tion of this. Tn it they think they discern the seed of all virtues, and 
the motives to all duties. They trace its origin high up to those causes 
which at first separated chaos, and see its importance illustrated in all 
the workings of nature. Immediate parents are considered the father 
and mother of the family; the rulers of provinces, the parents of pro- 
vinces; the emperor and empress the father and mother of the empire; 
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heaven and earth the father and mother of the emperor, and Yin and 
Yang the father and mother of the post-chaotic universe. This prin- 
ciple is supposed to teach the good emperor to treat the people with 
the tenderness of a father, and the people to obey the emperor with 
the veneration of children. Under its influence the good parent 
stretches his views forward to thousands of future generations, and lays 
up goods for his unborn posterity, and the good child turns his thoughts 
hackward to thousands of past ages, and remunerates the favour of his 
deceased ancestors by offerings at their tombs. China considers her- 
self as much of a parent when she punishes as when she rewards: 
when she cuts off the heads of her disobedient children as when she 
crowns the obedient with riches and honour; and the minister of state, 
but yesterday raised from plebeian ranks, is not more obliged to render 
thanks for the paternal grace which has elevated than the criminal just 
about to be cut into a thousand pieces is to bow down in gratitude for 
the paternal discipline which will in a moment terminate in ignominy 
his terrestrial being. , 
In the social virtues of the Chinese, we see many things to admire. 
A true Celestial will stand by his own flesh and blood to the last— 
through good report and through evil report he will be constant, and 
sacrifice a great deal in his behalf. He is to his race a friend in trouble, 
a devoted adherent, and his condoling protector under suffering. Pal- 
liating his crimes, and excusing his misdeeds, he will not allow any 
stain upon his memory, nor sufler injury to be inflicted upon him with 
impunity. Alas! with us it is too often the case that friendship depends 
upon interest; that with the clouds of adversity come the cold looks 
of those who were all sunshine in their smiles when prosperity was 
ours. ‘Thank God! we are not a// thus base—that there are some who 
follow with guardian interest and more exalted affection far into the 
shades of sorrow those upon whom the heavy hand of affliction has 
been laid. It is this strong bond of friendship which divides society 
thus into small communities or clans, who often stand in hostile attitude 
to one another, but who are united among themselves. Extremes of 
intense feeling and apathetic indifference, of cheerfulness and sullenness, 
are met with in China. When grief takes possession of a Chinaman, 
he is inconsolable, and raves like a madman; he beats his breast, tears 
his hair, and utters piercing lamentations, particularly at the death ot 
a father or son. Wrath is not a passion which sways the breast of a 
Chinaman; on the contrary, he suppresses his emotion. He is not 
prone to revenge, and will forgive injuries that would make the blood 
of other people boil, and urge the Malay to deeds of blood. Gratitude 
is not, however, a leading feature in his character, though instances 0! 
the most liberal generosity are sometimes met with. That of Hongua’s 
deserves to be mentioned, and should long be remembered as an ev!- 
dence of the worth of the man. Several years since, an American gen- 
tleman who had been extensively engaged in trade at Canton, and whe 
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had large dealings with Hongua, failed, owing him at the time about 
$20,000. He remained at Canton for a considerable time with no 
apparent means of support. One day, Hongua asked him why he dic 
not return to his own country, and commence the world anew. He 
replied that if he went to America, he would be arrested on his landing 
for debts due to the foreign merchants at Canton. Hongua asked him 
what sum would relieve him from his perplexing situation. He replied 
twenty-five thousand dollars. The next day he received that sum, 
accompanied by a letter, in which the generous Chinaman told him 
“to take the sum, but that he asked no acknowledgment of the debt; 
if he was ever able to repay him, well and good; if not, it would not 
materially affect his circumstances.” The person thus benefited is 
now in his grave. Were he alive, I would not hesitate to state how 
he rewarded his benefactor. 

That the Chinese are not of a quarrelsome disposition, any one who 
has been on the river near Canton, will testify. There, there is such 
an immense number of boats sailing about in every direction, that col- 
lisions are unavoidable, yet they are seldom the occasion of ill blood 
or quarrels. 

In regard to the intellectual character of the Chinese, we are in 
a great measure ignorant. This people believe that the highest 
achievements of which the human mind is capable, have been at- 
tained by their own ancient kings. To the past, therefore, they look 
for whatever is excellent, both in precept and practice. Some, I know, 
have a most contemptible opinion of the intellect of the Chinese, and 
Maltebrun, in speaking of the state of science and arts among them, 
says: “It is almost a profanation of the name of science to apply it to 
the rude notions which the Chinese preserve as a precious inheritance 
from their ancient sages and law-givers;” and this, by the by, is all 
that he deigns to tell us of them. He tells us nothing of the disco- 
very by them of the art of making paper, and of the existence of 
printed books among them, according to the authority of Marco Polo, 
in the 13th century ;—nothing of their acquaintance with the means 
of ascertaining the state of the atmosphere at a day contemporary 
with that in which they were revealed to us;—nothing of their dis- 
covery of the polar attractions of the ‘needle, and of its variations 
long before they were known to us;—nothing of their manufacture 
and use of gunpowder long before Friar Bacon ever dreamed of it;— 
nothing of their acquaintance with the properties of minerals, and of 
the manufacture of glass and porcelain in the 7th century ;—nothing 
ot their acquaintance with the principles upon which the arch is con- 
structed, which must have been known to them at a very early day, 
unless the inscriptions upon some of them are gross falsehoods ;—no- 
thing of their discovery of the art of making cloth from the web of the 
silk-worm, more than three thousand years ago;—nothing of their ac- 
quaintance with the science of astronomy, and of their knowledge 
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of chemistry, as shown in the manufacture of colors, and of the mod 
of their use in the embellishment of their wares. In fine, with Malte- 
brun for authority, we would be led to believe that the Chinese were 
no further advanced in science and arts than their near neighbors, the 
Tartars and the Malays. I do not intend to utter undeseryed 
encomiums upon their advancement in science, but I must say that a 
meed of praise is due to the Chinese for that advancement, however 
slight it may be. Secluded from all the benefits they would derive 
from an acquaintance with the works of the great minds of other coun- 
tries—without the light which our philosophers possess, and guide: 
only by the lamps of their own experience—they have made an ad- 
vance which places them at least beyond the reach of the shafts o 
ridicule. 

Taking them all in all, we suspect that the Chinese will not, in na- 
tural endowments, suffer in comparison with the inhabitants of any 
other equal portion of the globe. The impress of the Creator’s hani| 
is seen as clearly in the east as in the west; in the structure of th: 
mind as in that of the body; and until further information is afforde: 
us, we are disposed to admit and maintain, that the Chinese are not 
naturally deficient in mental capacity, and that in useful attainments 
they have advanced as far as any people have gone or can go, without 
the aid of divine revelation. 

I am compelled to pass over much that to me is of interest in th: 
character of the Chinese; yet I cannot close without observing thet 
although China is a monarchy, there is no hereditary nobility, 
acting like an incubus upon the energies of the people. Ther 
are, however, two kinds of true nobility recognised by all classes: 
the nobility of learning, and the nobility of the plough. In no coun- 
try in the world is there a greater comparative respect paid to learn- 
ing than in China, and the tillers of the soil rank next in esteei 
to the literati of the country. He who from the vast garner of his 
taind diffuses abroad the seeds of learning, and he who scatters broa- 
cast upon the generous soil the germs of plenty, go hand in hand to- 
gether, and to them the tinselled aristocracy of wealth must succum). 
In the respect which is paid to learning, the emperor furnishes an ex- 
ample which it would be well for those calling themselves more en- 
lightened sovereigns to emulate. He gathers about him all those emi- 
nent for their attainments, whether in science or literature. From the 
imperial college of Haulin, he selects all his high officers of state, whi! 
upon others he confers substantial benefits which make up for the ab- 
sence of the honors of office. ‘Thus the man of letters then has some- 
thing to encourage him beside the prospect that his name will live after 
he has descended to the tomb. Living, he is surrounded with all the 
comforts of life, and is in the enjoyment of the honors of rank; whe» 
he has passed from the scenes of his earthly honors, his memory is che- 


‘ished among the people, and he himse!f is worshipped asa god. While 
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with us it is too often the case that the man of genius drags out his 
existence in penury and want, his dying moments cheered only by the 
effulgence of that light, which in his vision he sees glittering around 
his name after he himself has passed away. Thus we see that in China 
the path to honor and greatness is open to all—the poorest child in the 
empire may aspire to the highest rank; for, as I before remarked, the 
greatest dignity is that which learning confers. ‘The poor scholar has 
a great incentive to exertion. As step hy step he toils along the rugged, 
yet sweet paths of literature, and as other and more extensive fields 
unfold themselves for the exercise of his expanding intellect, he is en- 
couraged to more and more vigorous exertions, by his near and still 
nearer approach to the bright crown of honor and fame awaiting him 
beyond. 

China is full of interest to almost all classes. To the man of leisure, 
and one possessed of a love for the curious, it offers a most extensive 
and delightful field for observation. ‘To the philosopher and statesman 
it is interesting, as exhibiting the workings of an ancient and peculiar 
system of government; to the merchant as affording ample scope for 
the exercise of his enterprise; but to the Christian, more than all others, 
does it abound in interest, melancholy interest. Its three hundred and 
sixty millions are sunk in the lowest depths of heathenism. A dark, 
impenetrable gloom is the futurity which lies beyond the confines of 
their graves, and it will be only when the light of love, emanating from 
a Saviour’s throne, is shed upon them, that they will divest themselves 
of the shackles which now confine their intellectual and moral powers, 
and stand forth in the true dignity of civilized man. G. H. V. 


(For the Register.) 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF EDUCATION IN GREAT BRI- 
TAIN AND THE UNITED STATES.* 


The object of the present article is not to give a detailed account of 
education either in Britain or in the United States, but only to point 
out in what particulars the methods and means of instruction differ. 
The writer’s knowledge is derived from personal observation, from 
teachers, and from official documents. 

The differences observable in the education of the two countries, 
has naturally arisen from the different circumstances of each. The 
United States have labored under the disadvantages of a more scattered 
population, and more urgent demands upon their time to procure the 
necessaries of life. When the colonists arrived in the new world, they 
had to clear away the forest, build houses, fence in their fields, and 


* The writer of this article is a North-Briton, educated at Edinburgh. 
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defend themselves and their possessions against wild beasts, and more 
formidable wild men; besides attending to the many wants of a newly 
established community. This left less time and means to be devote: 
to education. At the same time, the value of practical knowledge 
would be more appreciated than in a country where less labor was 
requisite to procure a subsistence, and the absence of all time-honore: 
abuses, and invidious distinctions of classes, would naturally produce a 
system adapted to the whole of the community. Hence the education 
of the United States aims more at immediate practical applications, 
and embraces a wider range, while it is less thorough in the amount o: 
knowledge which it communicates on any particular subject, and les 
efficient as an instrument of mental discipline. 

The plan of teaching the higher branches by means of printed ques- 
tions, so common in the United States, is unknown in Britain, where 
the student is required to answer such questions as his teacher may 
ask. Instead of a single text-book, the British student is frequent); 
required to master several treatises on the subject. The teacher gives 
out a certain subject for study, and mentions the authors that may be 
consulted. When he comes to examine the scholar, he does so in a 
general way, without caring whether the answers to his interrogato- 
ries are given in this treatise or that. On the contrary, in the United 
States, one book only is generally studied by the scholar. Another 
difference in the method of teaching exists in regard to written exer- 
cises. These are much more common in Britain, where the examina- 
tions for degrees are frequently conducted altogether in this way, som: 
of the teachers being present the whole time to see that the student 
obtains no assistance, either from books or notes, or from a third party. 

The branches taught in Britain are fewer in number, and consist 
chiefly of such as were cultivated in early times. The sciences of recent 
origin, such as geology and chemistry, generally form no part of the 
regular course in the higher seminaries; but the extent to which th: 
subjects of study are taught is usually greater. This is particular!) 
the case with the classic languages, and with the mental and moral 
sciences. The time devoted to study is nearly the same in both coun- 
tries, being only a little longer in Britain. Hence, as the subjects 
taught there are fewer, they can afford to teach them more thoroughly 
and extensively. The greater number of teachers, and the larger libra- 
ries belonging to the first class seminaries, also give in that country an 
additional advantage. 

The branches which the British student is required to master, in 
order to obtain a degree, differ widely in the various colleges of Bn- 
tain; but they are almost always fewer than in the United States.” 
The more recent institutions, such as London University, require 

* In this respect, the Scottish seminaries most nearly resemble those of this coun- 


try. The small number of subjects requisite for an examination at Oxford would 
rather surprise an American student. 
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more studies than Oxford or Cambridge. The reader must not sup- 
pose, however, that the subjects which are not specified as essential 
and necessary to be pursued to obtain a degree, are therefore not 
taught in the British seminaries. There are no branches of human 
knowledge, of general interest, which may not be learned in most 
of the enc Thus Oxford has professors of Arabic, Sanscrit, 
Botany, Civil Law, &c., although attendance on these classes is op- 
tional with the candidates for degrees. The attendance in such classes 
is generally small, and the professors are paid in a great measure from 
the annual proceeds of endowments. 

The ancient practice of declamation is much less common in Britain 
than in the United States. It is altogether optional in many of the 
English seminaries, and has been totally discontinued in most of the 
Scottish. The practice of giving prizes and honors to distinguished 
students is more common in Britain. In most seminaries, the efforts 
of afew students are quickened by the hope of rewards and distinctions. 
The general absence of these hot-bed stimulants is a decided advantage 
to the seminaries of this country. We state as the result of considera- 
ble observation, that prizes and honors lead to superficial attainments, 
and stimulate to fevered exertion those who require no stimulant, while 
they produce no effect whatever on those who do. The great object 
is the prize, not a profound knowledge of the subject; and it is a com- 
mon case with distinguished prize-takers, at the end of their curricu- 
lum, to sell their books, with the fixed determination of never paying 
any more attention to the subject. Within a month after the opening 
of a class, the superior attainments, and external advantages, or abili- 
ties, of a few members make it evident to all the rest that competition 
will end only in defeat, and therefore they pay no regard whatever to 
prizes or honors which they cannot attain. 

On the subject of discipline, we remark that much more severity is 
practised in Great Britain than in this country. The injunction of 
Solomon, not to spare the rod, is generally observed in the schools and 
academies: and the fines, public reprimands, and expulsions which are 
sure to follow any marked violation of the college rules, are such as 
would cause a loud outcry among the students of American colleges. 
The doctrine that moral suasion alone is in every case omnipotent, most 
British teachers, of every class, consider not only untrue, but ridicu- 
lous. In consequence, however, of the early discipline applied to the 
rising generation, they are generally Jess inclined to violate the rules 
when they enter college than pupils in the United States; and hence, 
rebellions, offering personal violence to teachers, playing practical 
jokes on their fellow-students, &c., are much less common among them. 
{n the lower seminaries the lash is applied not only for misconduct, but 
for negligent study. 

With respect to the price of tuition, and the facilities for obtaining 
an education, the advantage is decidedly in favour of the United States. 
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Free schools, so common in all the northern and middle states, are al- 
most unknown in Britain. It is true that there are several such schools 
both in England and in Scotland, but they are not open to the public 
generally. They rather resemble the military school at West Point 
in respect to the terms of admission, which are mostly in the hands of 
a few individuals. These often show preferences which exclude the 
more deserving portion of the youth; and therefore those schools are 
frequently in a very languishing condition. As the wages of the work- 
ing classes are lower than in the United States, while the necessaries of 
life are dearer, it is no wonder that illiterate parents should not care to 
send their children to school; and hence the gross ignorance of a large 
number of the poorer classes throughout England. In Scotland the pub- 
lic schools established in every parish are endowed,” so that the charges 
for tuition are much lower than in England. Hence the number of per- 
sons totally illiterate is comparatively small. The Sunday schools have 
done much in England in teaching children to read. The number attend- 
ing these schools in England and Wales, in 1833, exceeded one million 
and a half. Still the number of illiterate persons in that country is 
very great. In 1840 one third of all the men, and one half of all the 
women married were unable to write. Until very recently England 
had no system of public education for the people at large; and the one 
recently started is very limited and unsatisfactory. By an estimate in 
the Year Book, of the number actually educated in England, it appears 
that in the provision for the instruction of the whole population be- 
tween 5 and 12} years there is a deficiency of half a million. In the 
United States provision is made for furnishing all the people with the 
means of educating their children at a cheap rate, and very frequently 
without any charge, while the prices of labour, and the necessaries o! 
life are such that almost all possess ample means of educating thei: 
children without any public aid. 

The condition of academic education in those respects is also great!) 
in favour of the United States. The minimum expenses of a student 
at Oxford or Cambridge is about $400 a year, whereas in the colleges 
of the United States board is furnished at so cheap a rate, and the 
tuition fees are so low, that the student might defray all necessary ex- 
pensest with one third of that sum. In Britain, again, the student 
obtains little or no assistance from education societies; he is dependent 
on his own funds, and those of his relatives; whereas the associations 
just mentioned frequently defray a great part of his expenses in the 
United States, and private benevolence is also exercised towards 
students in narrow circumstances to an extent unknown in Britain. 

* The teachers in these schools are almost all graduates of colleges, and besides 
the elementary branches, they teach the classics and mathematics. 

t We mean, of course, college expenses—fees, study, books, board, and fuel,—ex- 
cluding apparel, travelling expenses, and such books as are not necessary for a stu- 


dent. The price of text-books in this country is little more than one half of wha! 
they cost in Britain. 
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Hence the number of persons who receive a college education is com- 
paratively much greater in ihe United States. 

The standing of teachers in Britain is much higher than in this 
country, owing chiefly to the permanence of their-situations, and their 
comparatively higher incomes. Arnidst our rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, and equally rapid change of circumstances, institutions of learn- 
ing do not possess, in America, that stability and fixedness of circum- 
stances which generally characterize those of Britain: hence teachers 
in good situations here do not feel secure in the enjoyment of their 
present advantages, and therefore they are ready to adopt some other 
vocation. ‘They are further urged to this course by the smallness 
of their incomes, which arises, in a great measure, from the compara- 
tively small number in attendance; and this is chiefly owing to the 
thinness of the population, and the consequent multiplication of semina- 
ries.* It therefore generally happens that persons who take up 
teaching are those who either cannot do any thing else, or who expect 
to relinquish it as soon as they can enter upon some more lucrative 
pursuit. Much has recently been said and written about elevating the 
teacher. ‘The whole may be expressed in two words—permanence and 
profit. Until these be secured to teachers, all other attempts to ele- 
vate them will come to naught: when these are secured, they will, 7pso 
facto, take a high standing in the community. The British teacher 
stands higher simply because his situation is more permanent and more 
lucrative. Compared with the earnings of other classes of the commu- 
nity, his remuneration is fully fifty per cent. higher than in this coun- 
try. For these reasons, it is more common there for persons who assume 
the office of teacher to follow it for life; and it is comparatively a rare 
thing to see a teacher in any of the higher seminaries resigning his 
situation, while it is well known that in this country the case 1s far 
otherwise. The frequent change of teachers among us renders educa- 
tion much less thorough and efficient than if the teacher was induced 
to devote all his energies and confine his future expectations to his pre- 
sent duties, and his pupils enjoyed the advantage of a uniform and con- 
sistent course of instruction. 

The above remarks, so far as they regard the higher branches of 
education, apply particularly to male students. Advanced female edu- 
cation demands a brief special notice. ‘That of American females is 
distinguished as embracing a much wider range of studies, and including 
many branches which in Britain are studied only by persons of the 
other sex. We never saw in Britain a class of young ladies studying 

* Although it is very convenient to have the means of college education brought 
near to the various sections of this widely extended country, there can be little doubt 
that the rapid increase in the number of colleges, without a corresponding increase 
in the means of efficient support, has been very detrimental to the cause of liberal 
education in this country. Colleges have been too often established to languish, and 
exist as colleges only in name, since they are in fact nothing more than high schools 
or academies. 
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logic, or psychology, nor did we ever hear or read of such a thing in that 
country, and a similar observation might be made regarding several other 
studies, whereas it is well known that in American academies we not un- 
frequently find more female than male students studying such branches. 
Until lately, British girls of the lower and middle classes studied little 
except the elementary branches of education, those of the upper classes 
were taught, in addition, music, painting, embroidery, with one or two 
modern languages, and nothing more. Recently they have introduce: 
physiology, botany, and a little natural philosophy and history into the 
Scottish seminaries, which generally precede those of England in th: 
work of improvement. Still, the course of female education is much 
less extensive than in the United States, where less time is devoted to 
music, needle-work, and modern languages, and much more to the soli 
branches of education. Hence, although we cannot suppose that fe- 
male education in this country is unsusceptible of farther improvement, 
it may be said with truth that American ladies are more intelligent, as 
a class, than those of any other country. Female education in other 
parts of Europe is still more defective than in Britain, and intelligent 
and thoroughly educated ladies met with in any part of Europe are 
mostly self-taught, or are indebted for their attainments to parental o: 
private instruction. P. M.G. 


(For the Regi-ter.) 


HUMAN SPEECH, OR APPARATUS OF LANGUAGE. 


Verba, quibus voces sensusque notarent 
Nominaque invenére.—Hor. 


They invented words to indicate the names of things, and to express their thoughts. 


I was yesterday lounging 1 in the city library, and being in a medita- 
tive mood, thought of the great number, as well as div ersity of minds 
—many of them the most powerful and acute that ever existed— 
which had contributed to produce the thousands of volumes around 
me. I reflected on the long course of study, the unwearied mental 
labour, the happy inspiration of the several authors, and, naturally 
identifying them with their productions, I felt myself to be in the pre- 
sence of the great men of former times, who had thus bequeathed to 
mankind the fruits of their genius and talents; and who from thes« 
musty shelves were able to speak to me their opinions and feelings as 
truly as if they were alive. 

This they must do, of course, through the medium of mute signs; 
but all language, whether spoken or written, is nothing more than a 
set of signs of our thoughts and emotions; and when I reflected on 
the nature of that system of signs by which our invisible and intang)- 
ble spirits are thus able to hold communication with each other, I was 
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filled with admiration at the curious and wonderful means which na- 
ture has provided to that great social end. It is my present purpose 
to bring these means to the notice of the uninitiated. They consist of 
four parts: the voice, the hearing, the imitative, and the associating 
faculties, on each of which we will bestow a brief consideration. 

The first part of the apparatus is the power which the human species 
ossesses of uttering articulate sounds—almost all animals possess the 
faculty of making audible sounds, and it is by means of their several 
cries that their presence, when not visible, is made known; but man 
has the faculty of uttering a far greater variety of sounds than any 
other animal. He has a vocal tube through which he can give utter- 
ance to a few musical notes, and each of these can be varied by the 
aid of his tongue, his lips, teeth, &c., whence they are called articu- 
late sounds. Some birds also have this faculty, but in a degree far 
inferior to man. 

If these articulate sounds be resolved into their elements, they amount 
but to a small number, that is, from about 25 to 30, consisting of some 
7 or 8 vowels, and about 18 or 20 consonants. But when these ele- 
mentary sounds are combined into words, their number may be said to 
be almost infinite—the same elements producing a different result to 
the ear, with every change in their order, as in the words art, tar, rat. 
Of monosyllables alone, or sounds uttered by a single emission of the 
breath, the human voice can utter from 80,000 to 100,000; and of 
words of two syllables, this large number multiplied by itself. When 
we further add words of more than two syllables, and the various 
modes in which all these words may be combined into sentences, the 
forms of expressing the conceptions of the mind by audible signs seem 
to be beyond human calculation; and we may confide ntly say that if 
ten thousand persons—nay, if a million—were to undertake to describe 
the same object, as a ship, an elephant, or a house, or the yet simpler 
objects of a comet, or a snow-storm, and were to employ ten lines in 
the description, no two of the million would exactly coincide. 

Besides this multiplicity of articulate sounds, the human voice can 
express each one of them a variety of musical tones, and these tones 
we instinctively use to express our emotions, and we also instinctively 
understand. Such are the abundant materials furnished by the voice 
io express every shade of thought or feeling that can arise in the brain 
or heart of man. 

It would, however, be to little purpose that our voices possessed 
this extraordinary flexibility, and language its great copiousness, if the 
ears of the hearer were not “equally delicate and discriminating. This, 
however, is the case; and every different sound which the tongue can 
utter, the ear can readily distinguish. Taking mankind in ge neral, there 
is a curious adaptation of the faculties of speech and hearing to each 
other; though to this rule there are some occasional exceptions, and in 
some men one of these faculties is, in a slight degree, more discriminating 
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than the other. Thus, where persons confound the V and W, as do 
many Americans, or cannot perceive whether they have aspirated a 
vowel or not, as is the case with the cockneys, their organs of hearing 
are less discriminating than those of speech. On the othe r hand, the 
ear now and then distinguishes sounds which the tongue cannot utter, 
as the English th with the French and Germans, or the Scotch ph 
with the English. This equality of the two faculties, however, in de- 
licacy and precision, applies only to articulate sounds, for as to musical 
sounds, the ear often has a nicety and acuteness to which the voice can 
make no approach. 

The next faculty which has been bountifully provided to give effi- 
cacy to the great powers of hearing and speech, is that of imitation. 
By this endowment children learn to repeat the words they hear. 
They do not, indeed, pronounce them accurately at first, for it takes 
two or three years, generally, for their vocal organs to attain that 
complete performance of their appropriate functions. But they do not 
acquire the faculty of speaking as they do that of writing or playing 
on an instrument, that is, by making frequent efforts, and ‘profiting by 
their former failures: but they are instinctively able to imitate sounds 
heard for the first time, and if this imitation in its commencement is 
imperfect and afterwards improves, it is mainly because the organs 
themselves improve in flexibility and precision. Sounds adapted to 
their feeble, half developed muscular powers—such as those of the 
vowels and the easier consonants—are imitated with success on the 
very first trial; and but for this original power of imitation, a child 
could never acquire copiousness of speech. A long life would probably 
not suffice to enable him to pronounce the hundred thousand monosy|- 
lables his tongue can utter if he acquired the faculty by the same pro- 
cess of successive experiments as that by which he acquires the accom- 
plishments of art. But by means of the short process given by nature, 
a child but two years old, and sometimes sooner, can utter at pleasure 
almost all of the millions of sounds within the range of the human 
voice. Some birds also have this imitative faculty, without which their 
power of uttering articulate sounds, as the parrot or raven, or musical 
sounds, as the mocking bird, and, indeed, all singing birds, would not 
be brought into play. 

But the powers of speech, thus perfected in each individual, would 
not avail for the intercourse of two distinct minds, nor even for the 
solitary expression of our thoughts but for the associating faculty, 
that curious property of our minds, by which whenever any two ideas 
have been once presented to us in juxtaposition, they then become so 
intimately united that the subsequent recurrence of either of them will 
suggest the other. A consequence of this law is, that when a certain 
sound or word has been associated with any particular object— whether 
of sense or thought—whenever such sound or word is heard again it 
immediately suggests the object with which it was previously conjoined ; 
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and in like manner the recurrence of the object suggests the word. It 
is owing to this property that we remember the meaning of words, or, 
indeed, that we remember any thing; and that words readily present 
themselves to our minds to express the objects presented to their no- 
tice. After a child is told that one object is a cup, another a spoon, and 
another a candle, whenever he afterwards sees or thinks of one of these 
objects, the sound which has been associated with it—that is, its name 
—immediately recurs to him,—and the name as readily brings the ob- 
ject before his mind. 

These four faculties complete the apparatus, bodily and mental, by 
which we have a stock of signs adequate to the expression of all our 
thoughts and feelings, and by the easy and ready use of which we can 
transmit the same thoughts and feelings to the minds of all others who 
have had the same associations between words and things that we 
have had, that is, who speak the same language as ourselves. 

Let us now take a nearer view of the operation of the associating 
faculty in the communication between different minds. When an idea 
presents itself to one of the parties conversing, the word which has 
been previously associated with it in his mind immediately suggests it- 
self, and, by the imitative faculty, the vocal organs are able, without 
an effort, to give those words utterance. When the words reach the 
ears of the hearer, they, by the same power of association, suggest the 
ideas previously connected with them. The only difference between 
the two cases is, that, in the case of the speaker, the ideas suggest the 
words; and in the case of the hearer, the words suggest the ideas. 
Thus, a child perceives that John eats apples. The agent, the act, 
and the thing acted on, suggest those three words, because they have 
been previously conjoined in his mind with the objects which they ex- 
press, and for the same reason they would have suggested like objects 
if he had heard them. In the mind of a French child, the same ideas 
being associated with the words Jean mange de pommes, those words 
and the ideas would suggest one another. 

But for these associations, it is clear that there could have been no 
understanding of the outward signs of the mind, and, consequently, no 
intercommunication between man and man. This ingenious and com- 
plicated apparatus shows that man was made for society, since speech 
is of no manner of use except to make known to others of our kind our 
thoughts and feelings, and to compare opinions, and thus add to know- 
ledge as well as enjoyment. 

Mankind have availed themselves of the associating principle so as 
greatly to extend the use of those signs of what is passing within them. 
They have devised visible signs of the audible signs, or words, so as to 
give permanence to those fleeting impressions on the ear. Thattis to 
say, they have invented writing; and after words have been once asso- 
ciated with certain visible marks, the recurrence of the words immedi- 
ately suggests the same marks, or forms of writing, as these in turn sug- 
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gest the words, and, consequently, the ideas with which they have 
been associated. The associating faculty thus performs, in written lan- 
guage, a double office: first, between the ideas and sounds, or spoken 
words; and then between those sounds and written words. And in the 
manual operation of writing, the functions of association do not stop 
there. The hand which traces the written letters soon has its several 
motions in forming the written letters associated with the sounds they 
indicate, and whenever a word is heard, (perceived by its audible signs,) 
or seen, (perceived by its visible signs,) it promptly repeats those mo- 
tions necessary for writing it, and which were previously associated 
with it. But inasmuch as writing is the work of human art, it is the 
slow result of repeated and laborious efforts, while, in the case of speech, 
the utterance of the sound heard, being the gift of nature, is easy and 
immediate. 

In thus devising visible signs of spoken language, men have taken 
two very different courses. The first is the more obvious and simple 
one of making a separate mark for each important word, in which case 
those marks sometimes resemble the object signified, and thus consti- 
tute a sort of picture writing,—as was practised by the Mexicans—and 
sometimes are arbitrary and capricious, as is the case with the Chinese. 
The other course is by alphabetical writing. Some gifted mind, by a 
happy inspiration of genius, perceiving that however numerous the 
words of a language were, or the sounds that the human voice could 
utter, they could all be resolved into a few elements, studiously ascer- 
tained those elements, and invented visible marks or letters for each, 
which they ranged in an alphabet, consisting of from 25 to 30 letters. 
Their number cannot be precisely given, because the ears of different 
nations, even of individuals, do not agree in their powers of making ar- 
ticulate sounds, and though they did, their ears would not exactly co- 
incide in making an analysis of it. This alphabet being invented, when 
we have learnt the letters which compose it, we have all the constitu- 
ents of a language, however copious it may be. The arts of reading 
and writing are thus rendered infinitely more easy, more precise, and 
perfect,—and this system of signs has spread over the world, and been 
at once the most conclusive evidence, and the most powerful agent ot 
civilization. The system of arbitrary signs for words, that is, without 
regard to their elements, is sometimes partially adopted with advantage 
by those who use the alphabet. Our notation of numbers, borrowed 
from the Arabic, is of this character. Thus, in designating the current 
year, 1849, we express by four signs what, if written in alphabetical 
characters, (one thousand eight hundred and forty-nine,) would require 
thirty-five. 

It has been said, as if it announced a paradoxical, or, at least, a 
questionable fact, that “ words are things.”’ It is, in fact, universally 
true in One sense, since every word spoken necessarily represents an 
act of the mind, none being ever uttered, whether true or false, which 
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did not first receive its passport from the will, and have its prototype 
in the brain. When truth is intended, we wish to make the concep- 
tion of the hearer correspondent to our own; when falsehood is our 
purpose, we wish to make that conception the opposite of our own. 

A large portion of our lives is occupied not merely with natural ex- 
istences, material and immaterial, but also with their artificial signs, 
audible or visible. These last have furnished materials for several sci- 
ences, and when we reckoned but seven, three of them related exclu- 
sively to the signs of language: as Grammar, which teaches the right 
use of words, so as to convey the meaning of the speaker or writer 
with accuracy and precision, in conformity with usage; Rhetoric, or 
that use of language which best fits it for persuasion; and Logic, or 
that use which best fits it for reasoning. 

The device of expressing our thoughts by visible signs, or the in- 
vention of writing, has also suggested many ingenious arts to serve 
different purposes of utility. One of these is the use of signals by sea 
vessels. By means of different flags, placed on different parts of the 
ship, every one in a convoy or fleet can be told when to shorten sail, 
when to increase its speed, or change its position; and every one can 
make known its distress or want of assistance. 

Another graphic art is that of writing in cyphers, which, by using 
characters previously agreed upon, and of course understood only by 
the parties, a secret correspondence can be carried on, so that the let- 
ters, if intercepted, cannot be read by others. Another is, short hand 
writing, which by simplifying and abridging the character, words can 
be written almost as fast as they are spoken, and thus permanence be 
given to the fleeting effusions of eloquence or argument. 

The telegraph, invented in France, for rapid communication between 
distant places, was a combination of the advantage of signals and short 
hand writing. But this invention has been now rendered useless by 
one of the most splendid triumphs of modern science and art combined, 
in the magnetic telegraphing, by which messages are actually conveyed 
from the centre of the Union to some of its distant points, and answers 
received in a few hours, and which is capable of transmitting words as 
fast as they can be written, hundreds, and, perhaps, thousands of miles 
in a few seconds! 

But all the arts to which writing has given rise, shrink into insignifi- 
cance compared with that of printing, the object of which invention was 
merely to cheapen and multiply copies of what were written. The re- 
sult of this invaluable art is, that perfected as it has become by suc- 
cessive improvements, the choicest productions of genius are now at- 
tainable by the poorest of the community; and the money once given 
for a single manuscript, is sufficient for the purchase of a tolerable 
library. For a single cent one may now buy a sheet, which, with its 
numerous daily copies, informs 100,000 readers of the more urgent bu- 
siness of the community, and of the great events in the four quarters 
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of the world. The printing press is thus the great vehicle of human 
knowledge, the instrument of popular instruction, and multiplies and 
diffuses through all classes of society the pure and harmless pleasures 
of the intellect. It is also the main conservative of civil liberty, by 
teaching mankind their rights, and by exposing all machinations against 
the public interest, whether made by the open force of the tyrant, or 
the hypocritical cunning of the demagogue. 

The utility of this art has been of late years extended by the inven- 
tion of stereotype printing, by which a page of moveable type is con- 
verted into one plate, so that new editions may be issued without any 
further work of the compositor—and also by lithography and anastatic 
printing, by which a single copy of a piece of writing, or a small num- 
ber of copies, may be made much more cheaply and expeditiously than 
by moveable types, which is a cheap mode only when the copies are 
numerous. 

Such are the vast and diversified benefits which have resulted to 
mankind from the happy thoughts, first, of analyzing the sounds that 
compose human speech; and, secondly, of embodying them in visible 
signs. 


[For the Register.] 
RIVERS OF FLORIDA. 


Few persons enter the Saint John’s river for the first time without 
being struck with surprise at its great breadth and majestic magnitude. 
For some distance up from its mouth it increases in width, and at 
Mandarin, above Jacksonville, it opens seven miles from shore to shore. 
During the occupation of the province by the English, this expanse in 
the river was called lake De Brahm, and another, terminating near 
Picolata from the south, was known to the Spaniards as lake Valdez. 
As most rivers are supplied by springs rising in elevated regions, ob- 
servers acquainted with the level character of the Peninsula of Florida 
will be at a loss to account for the great volume of this stream, the 
vast mass of waters contained in the ever-glades, and the innumerable 
lakes scattered over the country, and might naturally conjecture that 
they are derived from remote sources, from springs and subterranean 
streams that have their origin in the mountainous ridges of Georgia. 
But though there are no altitudes in Florida sufficiently elevated to 
arrest the clouds, there falls rain enough in certain seasons to account 
satisfactorily for this seeming phenomenon to supply all the lakes and 
rivers of the country, and keep them full for the greater part of the 
year. The floods which pour from the Okefenoke swamp at such times 
afford a striking proof of the abundance of this supply, and render it 
unnecessary to resort to other explanation than rain for the origin of the 
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waters. During these seasons the Sawanee, though running through 
banks remarkable for their height and steepness, often rises above 
them, so that its waters have sometimes mingled with those of the 
swollen Santa F¢, and their united floods been spread over much of 
the tract of country between the Mineral Springs and Fort White. 
The springs of the peninsula issue from lime rock, and collect a much 
less aggregate of water than the springs of an equally wide and more 
elevated region. 

The basin of a river is the lands which supply its water, whatever 
may be their height or however distant. On casting the eye over 
the map of Florida, it will be seen that the Saint John’s and its prin- 
cipal affluent, the Oclawaha, with their tributaries, are in the upper 
part of the peninsula, and that the Cacima river and the rivers which 
reach its waters before they unitedly flow out of Lake Okechobee oc- 
cupy a drain with the ever-glades, the lower portion, and are dis- 
charged through innumerable outlets into the straits and Gulf of Mex- 
ico. It may be said that two-thirds of East Florida forms the basin 
of these rivers and their lakes. The Sawanee divides this district from 
Middle Florida to the west, and the Saint Mary’s bounds it in part on 
the north, both rivers draining extensive territory and falling into the 
sea. The waters of the Saint John’s and Cacima, where nearest to 
each other, are separated only by a ridge of pine barren. The one 
river passes midway through the peninsula with almost the directness 
of a canal to the north, the other takes an opposite direction to the 
south; their heads being about equidistant between the northern and 
southern extremities of the state. Adair, who wrote nearly a century 
ago, relates that the Creek Indians in their last war with the Tame- 
sees, carried their cypress bark canoes across this narrow strip of land 
between the two streams, and were thus enabled to descend to the 
ever-glades whither their enemies had taken refuge. A passage way 
through the peninsula by water, an object early sought by the Spa- 
niards, might be effected at this point at some future day, and these 
streams be connected by a canal for the improvement of the commerce 
and communications of the country. 

The size of rivers, it may be generally observed, is always propor- 
tioned to the extent of their basins. Hence, those of our continent 
which fall into the Pacific being derived chiefly from the melting of 
mountain snows, and not running through extensive valleys, are of no 
great magnitude, while those which come to the Atlantic traverse im- 
mense basins, and are therefore among the largest rivers in the world. 
The velocity of water in falling may be reckoned from this, that upon 
a smooth strait plain, declining only three inches in the mile, it has a 
movement of about three miles to the hour. Some idea, therefore, may 
be formed of the sluggish rate at which the generality of the streams of 
Florida move from the level character of the country through which 
they flow, and also of the moderate rate at which the surface of the 
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Jands parts with its rains. It is a general opinion that sand is a ready 
absorbent of water; but this is the case only after it has first been 
partially penetrated with moisture. Hence the water always runs oti 
superficially at first, or at the commencement of rains, scarcely pene- 
trating the earth, and carrying with it the recent particles of soil into 
the nearest hollows and streams. Hence the sudden rise of the latter 
after long droughts and heavy falls of rain, a circumstance which often 
excites surprise from inattention to the above facts. When the sand has 
been the least moistened, however slightly, it soon becomes saturated, and 
transmits water with rapidity. Thus, fresh water is often found on the 
brink of the sea in making slight excavations, intercepted no doubt in 
its course througn the sand to the ocean. Swamps, marshes, and other 
low grounds, therefore, in times of drought, absorb more of the rain 
which first falls than that which subsequently descends, and probably 
it is not until the vegetable and ricber soil is replenished with moisture 
that the land generally imbibes in its turn and becomes thoroughly wet. 

These views are perhaps neither new nor important, and are only 
offered on account of their application to Florida, and their serving to 
clear up the question which the accumulation of water on a surface 
generally flat so strikingly presents. ‘Though new principles of philo- 
sophy are not necessary to explain these peculiarities in our physi- 
cal history, some satisfactory elucidation is still wanting, of the views 
and doctrines which our legislators have substituted for those of Adam 
Smith, by which we are taught that the burdens of taxation incident 
to a state government, by some unknown process tend to increase the 
value of property, and “ wonderfully accelerate the progress of popu- 
lation and wealth.” 

From many facts it has been concluded that the dews and rains in 
England are equal to the quantity of water discharged by the rivers, 
and taken off by evaporation. If this be correct, and applicable else- 
where as a general law, it will not be necessary to seek for further ex- 
planation touching the sources of the rivers and lakes of Florida, neither 
to syphons which are supposed to exist in the earth by which waters 
are raised after having run through the ground from the sea, nor to 
springs which have their reservoirs in distant parts. B.S. 


St. Augustine, Florida. 
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TEXTS OF DISCOURSES.* 


RIxaTUR DE LANA SHPE CapRInA.—Hor. 
He often disputes about goats’ wool. 


One day last week, as I was walking with my friends Grigg and 
Crosby, we passed a church just as the congregation were passing 
out, when I was led to remark that I had often wondered how our 
clergymen were able to provide a sufficient number of sermons for 
every Sunday in the year, to say nothing of intervening days of the 
week, when, as on that day, they are attended by most of their re- 
gular parishioners, and are, consequently, obliged to deliver a new dis- 
course. Nay, as we seldom hear the same sermon we have heard be- 
fore, they must prepare new ones for each succeeding year, so that a 
minister who has been a preacher in the same place for twenty years, 
to avoid fatiguing the ears of his hearers with sameness, has, probably, 
been obliged to write many hundreds, perhaps a thousand different 
sermons. 

“That indeed,” replied Grigg, “implies great copiousness of thought, 
but I am disposed to wonder still more how they are able to construct 
a long discourse from so short a text, often consisting but of half a 
dozen words, and seldom of more than one or two short sentences. 
This, to my mind, gives a higher notion of their fertility of invention 
than the number of their discourses; for, if a text can suggest a long 
discourse, as the number of texts is almost infinite, so may be that of 
the different discourses.” 

“The difficulty,”’ said Crosby, “of producing a long homily from a 
short text, is rather apparent than real. It is as easy as to draw a 
long wire of a small piece of metal, and you are to recollect that di- 
vines have gold from which to draw their wire. Indeed, when I con- 
sider how ideas are catenated—one ever suggesting another—I verily 
believe I could speak an hour on any sentence you could give me. You 
remember what Dean Swift said of writing on a broomstick.” 

“T have a notion,”’ said Grigg, giving me a wink, “of putting your 
powers of expatiation to the test;”’ and his eye, lighting at that mo- 
ment on the words, “Post no bills here,” “suppose,”’ he added, “ you 
try your hand upon this laconic cautionary notice.” 

“Agreed,” rejoined the other, and he thus began: ‘‘ Post no bills 
here.’ Before i make any remarks on the reasons of this caution, and 
the consequences of it, I will premise a few observations’ on the terms 
themselves in which it is conveyed. The word post may, by some phi- 


* This communication is from a distinguished literary friend, who sometimes, in 
this way, relieves the pressure of severe study. The vein of humour which runs 
through the article, has in language and thought the playfulness of the philosopher. 
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lologers, be derived from the Latin word ponere, to put, so as to make 
the phrase synonymous with put no bills. But that would be an error. 
Public notices, or as the French call them, placards, are, in many 
places, affixed to posts provided for that purpose, and hence the ver} 
‘post,’ means to fix on the post, or any thing else that supplies the 
place of a post. 

“The word ‘bills’ is one of various significations. Sometimes jt 
means anything written on a small piece of paper. Sometimes a bank 
note is called a bill. The draft of a law when under discussion in a 
legislative body is also called ‘a bill.” Then there are bills in chan- 
cery, and bills of lading, and the written items of change made by a 
tradesman, physicians, &c., are yet another kind of bills. These are 
all species of the same genus, which genus is, any thing written or 
printed on a piece of paper by way of giving others notice or informa- 
tion. 

‘In considering the language used, one is struck with its remarkable 
brevity—no expletive—nothing superflyous, and nothing deficient, 
every word pregnant with meaning let us, without further pre- 
amble, pass to the consideration of the whole sentence. 

*¢ Post no bills here.’ One of the first reflections suggested is the 
unqualified character of the prohibition, ‘no bills,’ that no bills what- 
ever, neither play bills, nor tavern bills, nor bank bills, nor bills of 
costs, however urgent may seem the occasion. ‘This act, which is thus 
forbidden to all persons under all circumstances, naturally leads th 
mind to inquire into the cause of so universal an interdict: and it is not 
but after some reflection that we perceive sufficient reasons why the 
‘posting of bills’ in that particular place should be so objectionable: 
for we naturally ask ourselves why we have not the same liberty o! 
‘posting up bills’ here as elsewhere? Can they be more mischievous 
in this place than any other? Can they be mischievous at all? and is 
the prohibition caused by one who sought to exclude the notices of a 
rival dealer, or exhibitor, or artist ? Or was he influenced by an over- 
anxious morality, and apprehended that something may be here adver- 
tised that may be of a corrupting character to youth, or offensive to 
the decencies of life? These, and many other reflections, will natu- 
rally suggest themselves to the inquisitive mind. When such a variety 
of motive es occur to us as the cause of the unconditional mandate, ‘ Pos: 
no bills here,’ which does sound logic lead us to choose? 

“The real motive appears to me to be one of the two following. 
Either that the owner of the edifice on which the notice is affixed, ap- 
prehended that if he permitted one bill to be posted, the indulgenc 
would cause many persons to follow the example, and thus the appe'- 
ance of the building would be impaired, and its beautiful simplicity be 
destroyed; or that if a general license were given to all those who 
wished to put up their public notices in that place, it would naturally 
create frequent gatherings of people in the same spot for the purpos¢ 
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of reading these placards, by reason of which the privacy that every 
one desires in his dwelling would be interrupted. Nay, nots might be 
there engendered, by which not only would his tranquillity be invaded, 
but, perhaps, his home itself be destroyed—it being not uncommon for 
mobs, when once their fury is excited, to pull down the first house that 
comes in their way. 

“Whether we adopt one or the other of these explanations, we 
are led irresistibly to the inference that the prohibition originated with 
the owner of the building or wall on which it appears; for, otherwise, 
the author of it would be guilty of the shameless inconsistency of vio- 
lating the very rule he had prescribed to others. But if we regard the 
words, ‘Post no bills here,’ as proceeding from the proprietor of the 
locality, then they seem to say, that while he has a right to post bills 
on his own wall, and there exercises that right, he forbids all other per- 
sons from venturing to do the like act. 

“In this point of view the notice forcibly reminds us of the nature 
of property, the chief characteristic of which is, that the owner may 
do with it what no other person can. But we are at the same time 
reminded that this exclusiveness is apt to be carried too far; for it must 
occur to every kind-hearted person that it is somewhat churlish in the 
owner to refuse to any one who, at a great expense, has procured a 
variety of curious animals, to instruct us in natural history, an opportu- 
nity of informing the public where they may obtain the interesting 
knowledge; or to withhold from the same public the information when 
and where a great singer or actor mean to electrify their audience ; or 
where persons smitten with disease may obtain a sure remedy; or 
when a political meeting is to discuss the great interests of the nation. 

“We have a farther evidence of the same unamiable feature of our 
nature in the word ‘here,’ for to say ‘ Post no bills here,’ is the same 
as to say, ‘ Post bills where you please, provided you do not post them 
here. Annoy my neighbour, and welcome, but do not annoy me.’ ”’ 

“Hold,” said Grigg, who now began to grow impatient, and to re- 
gret the challenge he had given to our loquacious friend, ‘‘I cannot 
admit that to be a necessary inference, or even a fair one. You might 
as well say that when dame Quickly cried, ‘We want no swaggerers 
here,’ she meant that she wanted them somewhere else.”’ “ Pardon 
me,” said Crosby, “the inference I have drawn is both natural and 
fair. The sentence ‘post no bills here’ is what we lawyers call a 
negative pregnant, that is, a negative proposition involving an affirma- 
tive one. Thus, suppose a law enacted against stealing horses, would 
not this be a tacit license to steal cows, sheep, &c.? Or if the law 
proscribed the stealing white horses, would not this give impunity to 
him who stole black ones?” ‘Go on,” said Grigg, who saw that 
nothing was to be gained by interrupting so tenacious a disputant. 

“] Res already spoken of the very condensed brevity of the sen- 
tence ‘post no bills here.’ But I omitted to call your attention to the 
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fact that it does not show on its face from whom the injunction pro- 
ceeded, nor to whom it is addressed. All this is left to the reader’s 
imagination, or rather to his powers of ratiocination. If these be ex- 
ercised, they will lead us, as we have seen, to the conclusion that it is 
the proprietor of the structure on which the advertisement appears, 
who thus uses the imperative mood; and that the persons addressed are 
all those who have notices to affix to public places. If, then, this sen- 
tence be expanded into its full meaning, like those carefully drawn law 
papers which allow no room for the mistakes of a careless or wander- 
ing mind, it will amount to this: I, who am the proprietor of this 
house, (or wall, as the case may be,) give this public and general no- 
tice to all persons whatever, that no one or more of such persons has 
or have permission to post, paste, put up or affix any bills or papers of 
any description whatever, written or printed, on the said house (or 
wall) on which I myself have affixed this said notice. Certainly when 
we find all this contained in four words, we must admit that nothing 
more laconic was ever produced in Sparta, or in all Laconia. 

“‘ But if this caution exhibits some of the least amiable qualities of 
our common nature, it also affords us some wholesome moral lessons. 
It teaches us by example,—always better than mere precept,—the 
wisdom of prevention ; since by this timely caution of the prudent pro- 
prietor the evil of having bills posted on his house or wall is likely to 
be averted, and thus the vexation arising from the offence, and the 
trouble and expense of punishing it is saved. 

“Nor is this all. The reader may occasionally see that, notwith- 
standing the positive interdict, some saucy urchins have ventured to 
post bill on the place proscribed, from which fact we may learn, that 
with every precaution which prudence may suggest, our purposed pre- 
vention may be frustrated; and that we must be content to obtain good 
results more or less mixed with evil. Hence Seneca observes—”’ 

“T see,” said Grigg, who now showed unequivocal symptoms of 
weariness, and which I confess I also felt, “that you have made out 
your case, and I admit I was mistaken.” 

“Nay,” said Crosby, with an air of triumph, “I would engage to 
deliver as long a discourse on any one of the four words composing the 
sentence I have been considering; or, to go still farther, on any one of 
the letters composing it. Thus, to take the letter P, it naturally sug- 
gests Peter and Paul; patience and prudence. It is the beginning o/ 
all our pleasures and pains. It is synonymous with one of our best 
vegetables””—But our ways home here separating, we were happy to 
wish a good morning to our indefatigable logomach. 


GAMMATAN. 





Nineveh and its Remains. 


NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 


One of the most interesting and valuable books which has come 
from the press is the recent work of Austin Henry Layarp, Esq. 
This learned traveller and antiquarian having with commendable zeal 
prosecuted his Assyrian investigations, has at last brought up from the 


bowels of the earth beautiful entablatures and other monuments of an- 
cient Nineveh, and revealed her palaces that have been buried and hid- 
den in the earth for twenty centuries. Many of these relics of anti- 
quity have been conveyed to England, comprising several curious bas- 
relief slabs with cuneiform inscriptions; a gigantic obelisk; vases, 
having the beautiful vitrified glaze of the ancient Egyptians ; fragments 
of bronze and ivory, and many other specimens of ancient art. The 
illustrations of scripture are rude, but curious. On brass and marble are 
engravings which correspond with the facts and descriptions recorded in 
the Bible, and thus furnish incontestable evidence of the truthfulness of 
the Holy Scriptures. Mr. Layard has contributed largely to the cause of 
science and truth by the remarkable developments which he has made 
of the works and history of remote ages, and earned by his enterprise 
and perseverance an enviable notoriety. It is gratifying to learn that 
he is about to renew his labours, for which purpose the sum of £5000 
has been appropriated by the British government, and from which fur- 
ther important results may be anticipated. 

In the first volume of the Register we inserted a brief notice of the 
discoveries of Mr. Layard, and we now believe we shall perform an 
acceptable service to our readers by presenting to them the following 
extracts from an able and interesting article in the North British Re- 
view, from which an estimate may be formed of the importance and 
extent of the excavations in the mound of Nimroud. 


“Nineveh, or the dwelling of Ninus, was the metropolis of the great As- 
syrian empire, the residence of a long line of illustrious princes, and once 
the largest and most populous city in the world. We learn from the book of 
Genesis that Ashur, one of the sons of Shem, ‘went forth’ from the land of 
Shinar, and built Nineveh; but we hear nothing more of it in the sacred 
writings till Jonah, its inspired missionary, describes it as ‘a great city,’ an 
‘exceeding great city of three days’ journey,’ and which required him to 
take ‘a day’s journey’ before he reached the spot from which he was to pre- 
dict its overthrow, The immense population of this great metropolis is also 
clearly indicated by the prophet. It contained ‘more than six score thou- 
sand (120,000) persons that could not discern between their right hand and 
their left hand,’ and must, therefore, have contained a population of nearly 
600,000, 
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“ Although the Ninevites repented at the preaching of Jouah, and were fo; 
a while spared, yet the prophet Nahum was, a short time afterwards, com. 
missioned to declare ‘the burden of Nineveh,’—to announce the destruction 
of the city, and the downfall of the Assyrian empire. He describes it as a 
city with many strongholds, and many gates with bars,—her merchants as 
multiplied above the stars of the heavens,—her inhabitants and princes nu- 
merous as the locusts, and the ‘store and glory’ of her ‘ pleasant furniture’ as 
endless. ‘This is the rejoicing city,’ says Zephaniah, ‘that dwelt carelessly, 
that said in her heart, 1 am, and there is none besides me: how is she be. 
come a desolation, a place for beasts to lie down in!” 


These predictions were literally fulfilled by the destruction of the 
city in the year 606 B. C., by the combined armies of Cyaxares, king 
of Persia and Media, and Nabopolassar, who was either king of Ba- 
bylon, or, as Mr. Layard thinks, the Assyrian governor of the city. 
“He that dasheth in pieces came up before her face;” “the gates of 
her land were set wide open unto her enemies;” “ fire devoured her 
bars,” and “‘herself;” “the noise of the whip, and of the rattling of 
the wheels, and of the prancing horses, and of the jumping chariots,” 
resounded in her “ broad ways;” “the gates of the river were opened, 
and the palace dissolved; “there was no end of the corpses of the 
slain ;’’ ‘‘the spoil of the silver and spoil of the gold” were “ taken;” 
‘and the voice of her messengers was no more heard;’’ “the nations 
saw her nakedness, and the kingdoms her shame;”’ Nineveh was laid 
waste, “she was made a desolation, and dry like a wilderness.” 

The account of Nineveh, as given by profane historians, the details 
of its destruction, and its present condition, as observed by modern 
travellers, confirm in a most remarkable manner the statements of the 
ancient prophets. Its walls are described by profane writers as a 
hundred feet high, sixty miles in circumference, and defended by 1500 
towers, each of which was 200 feet in height. Diodorus Siculus in- 
forms us that the city was destroyed partly by water and partly by 
fire, and that many talents of gold and silver preserved from the flames 
were carried to Ecbatana. Lucian, a native of Samosata, near the 
Euphrates, who flourished in the second century, (between A. D. 90 
and A. D. 180,) informs us that Nineveh had utterly perished,—that 
not a vestige of it remained, and that no one could ever point out the 
place which it occupied. 

During the eighteen centuries which have elapsed since the time of 
Lucian, Nineveh was known only in its name. Its very ruins had dis- 
appeared ; and while the traveller and the antiquary were investigating 
the remains of Greek and Roman grandeur, and the geologist was 
ranging over the globe to discover and disinter the fossil remains of the 
primeval world, no inquiry was made after the Nineveh and Babylon 
of holy writ, and no pilgrimage undertaken to search for the buried 
palaces of the Assyrian kings. Huge mounds, seemingly composed o! 
earth and rubbish, had long ago attracted the notice of travellers in 
Assyria and Babylonia, and were conjectured to be the remains of the 
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mighty capitals. A vitrified mass of brick work, Birs Nimroud, rising 
out of the accumulated rubbish of centuries, was believed to be the 
tower of Babel. The temple of Belus, according to Herodotus, and 
other mounds in the neighbourhood, were supposed to be the hanging 
gardens and marvellous structures attributed to the two queens, Se- 
miramis and Nitocris; but the difficulty of reaching these localities, 
though it excited the curiosity of the antiquarian, prevented the travel- 
ler from even paying them a passing visit. The presumed site of the 
Assyrian metropolis had excited still deeper interest than that of Ba- 
bylonia. ‘The enormous mounds on the left bank of the Tigris, oppo- 
site the modern city of Mosul, on the right bank, had been noticed by 
several travellers; and the traditional tomb of Jonah, on the top of one 
of the mounds, gave probability to the supposition that it marked the 
site of Nineveh; but notwithstanding this probability, Mr. Macdonald 
Kinnear, who examined these mounds, was disposed to believe that they 
were the site of a Roman camp of the time of Hadrian! 

The reviewer then notices the Memoirs on the Ruins of Babylon, 
by Mr. Rich, the East India company’s resident at Bagdad, in which 
an account is given of his examinations in 1812, 1818, and 1820, with 
some slight notice of the ruins of Nineveh. He does not appear, how- 
ever, to have excavated the mounds which were seen on what he sup- 
posed to be the site of that city, “and hence all the antiquities which 
he did collect, including those from Babylon, would not occupy a cube 
of three feet.” 

Mr. Layard’s first attempt to disinter the antiquities of this conse- 
crated ground was made in 1840, when he visited the extensive ruins 
on the left bank of the Tigris, including the great mounds of Koyun- 
jik and Nebbi Yunns. In 1842 he again visited Mosul, and found that 
M. Botta, a nephew of the historian, had since his former visit com- 
menced excavations in the mound of Koyunjik. 

The result of these labours was the discovery of several very large 
chambers or halls, and bas-reliefs, between which were cut numerous 
inscriptions in the cuneiform* character, proving that the building be- 
longed to a period which preceded the conquest of Alexander, This 
building, Mr. Layard remarks, was “the first, probably, which has been 
exposed to the view of man since the fall of the Assyrian empire.” M. 
Botta’s means failed, and Mr. Layard, impressed with the importance 
of pursuing these researches, was anxious to devote himself to the task. 
In the autumn of 1845 Sir Stratford Canning, the British ambassador 
at Constantinople, with great liberality, offered to bear Mr. Layard’s 
expenses for a limited time. The review thus proceeds: 


Furnished with letters of introduction to the authorities at Mosul, 
Mr. Layard left Constantinople in the middle of October, 1845, “ crossed 
the mountains of Pontus, and the great Steppes of the Usun Tilak, as 


* Wedge-form or arrow-headed character. 
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fast as post-horses could carry him, descended the high lands into the 
valley of the Tigris, galloped over the vast plains “of Assyria, and 
reached Mosul in twelve days.” Having paid his respects to the Go- 
vernor, Mohammed Pasha, and secretly procured a few tools, and en- 

gaged a mason, he left Mosul on the 8th of November, and ac compa- 
nied by Mr. Ross, a British merchant in Mosul, his own Cawass, and 
a servant, he descended the Tigris to Nimroud in five hours, and at 
sunset reached the Arab village of Naifa. Awad, a Sheik of the Je- 
hesh, in whose house he lodged, entered his service, and spe edily en- 
gaged six Arabs to assist in the excavations. In the principal mound, 

only twenty minutes’ walk from the village, about 1800 feet long, 900 
broad, and 65 high, s supposed to be the pyramid of Xenophon, they 
found fragments with cuneiform inscriptions, and in the course of the 
morning, ‘ten large slabs, forming a square, were uncovered, forming 
the top of a chamber, with an entrance at the north-west corner, where 
a Slab was wanting. Cuneiform inscriptions occupied the centre of all 
the slabs, which were in the highest preservation. Digging into the 
side of the mound, the workmen came immediately to a ‘wall having 
similar inscriptions, but the slabs had been exposed to intense heat, 

and were so cracked and reduced to lime, that they threatened to fal] 

to pieces. The labors of this first day’s w ork were highly encouraging, 

and strengthened with five Turcomans, who had been attracted by the 
prospect of regular wages, the party ‘be an the work of the second 
day. Inscribed slabs, ivory ornaments with traces of gilding, among 
which was a male f figure in long robes, walls branching out at different 
angles, and a great ‘accumulation of chare oal, proving the destruc tion 
of one of the buildings by fire, were the amount of this day’s labor. 

During the continuance of the excavations for other three day s, several 
of the i inscriptions were uncovered, but no sculptures. Scattered frag- 
ments of gold leaf had induced the workmen to believe that Mr. La- 
yard was in search of gold, and even his head-workman, Awad, had 
arrived at.the same conclusion. “O Bey,” said he, “ here is gold, sure 
enough, and, please God, we shall find it all in a few days. Only don’ 
say any thing about it to these Arabs, for they are asses, and canno 
hold their tongues. The matter will come to the ears of the Pasha.’ 

The Sheikh was at once disappointed and surprised when Mr. Layard 
presented him with the golden treasure he had collected, and assured 


him he might retain “all such as he might hereafter discover.” 
me aS ~*~ . - a * 
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No objections having been made to the continuance of the excava- 
tions, Mr. Layard rode daily from his new residence at Selamiyah, a 
distance of three miles, to superintend the work. ‘Two fine bas-reliet 
sculptures were now discovered: one representing war-chariots, with 
warriors, and richly caparisoned horses; and another, the siege of a 
castle or walled city, with warriors, some on the turrets discharging 

arrows and stones, and others ascending a ladder placed against the 
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walls. While meditating upon this interesting discovery, Daoud Agha, 
the commander of the irregulars, brought orders from Mosul to stop 
the excavations, by threatening the workmen. Mr. Layard rode off 
early the next morning to Mosul, to expostulate with the Pasha, who, 
pretending surprise, disclaimed having given any orders, and directed 
his secretary to write an order to the commander of the irregulars to 
assist rather than obstruct him. Mr. Layard requested this “letter to 
be sent to him before he left Mosul; but the Pasha, on the ground that 
he was unwilling to detain him, promised to forward it in the evening. 
On his arrival at Selamiyah, Mr. Layard informed Daoud Agha of the 
success of his visit; but the commander returned to him at midnight 
with the news, that a horseman had just brought him the most strin- 
gent orders, that on no account was he to permit the excavations to 
be continued. Confounded with this intelligence, Mr. Layard visited 
the Pasha next day, and received the following explanation of his con- 
duct: 

“Tt was with deep regret,” said the Pasha, “I learned after your 
departure yesterday, that the mound in which you are digging, had 
been used as a burying-ground by the Mussulmans, and was covered 
with their graves. Now you are aware, that by the law it is forbid- 
den to disturb a tomb; and the Cadi and Mufti have already made re- 
presentations to me on the subject.” “In the first place,” replied I, 
“IT can state that no graves have been disturbed; in the second, after 
the wise and firm politico, which your excellency exhibited at Siw as, 
grave-stones would present no difficulty.” * *° * * “No,” added 
he, “1 cannot allow you to proceed; you are my dearest and most inti- 
mate friend: if any thing happens to you, what grief should I not suffer! 
Your life is more valuable than old stones; besides, the responsibility 
would fall on my head.” —Vol. I., p. 44. 

Mr. Layard pretended to acquiesce in this decision, and requested 
that a Cawass of his own might be sent with him to Nimroud, in order 
to have the sculptures already uncovered drawn, and the inscriptions 
copied. The Pasha’s Cawass was readily induced to countenance the 
employment of a few workmen to guard the sculptures during the day. 
With regard to the graves that had been disturbed, Daoud Agha con- 
fessed that he had been ordered to make graves on the mound, and 
that his troops had for two nights been bringing stones from distant 
villages for that purpose. ‘We have destroyed,” said he, “ more real 
tombs of true believers in making sham ones, than you could have de- 
filed between the Zab and Selamiyah. We have killed our horses and 
ourselves in carrying these ac cursed stones. 

Continuing to ‘employ a few men to open trenches by way of = 
riment, several gigantic figures, uninjured by fire, were discovered ; 
crouching lion, rudely carved in basalt; and a pair of gigantic ahead 
bulls, without the head, and half the wings. On the back of these 
slabs, fourteen feet long, on which these animals had been carved in 
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high relief, were inscriptions in large and well cut characters. A 
pair of winged lions, without the heads, admirably designed and care- 
fully executed, were also discovered; and a human figure, nine fee 
long. These sculptures were left in ‘situ, the upper part only having 
been examined. 

Having now no doubt of the existence of vast edifices in the interior 
of the mound of Nimroud, Mr. Layard urged on Sir Stratford Canning, 
the necessity of a firman cole from the Porte, to prevent his proceed- 
ings from being interfered with. He covered over the sculptures, and 
withdrew from Nimroud, leaving an agent at Selamiyah. On entering 
Mosul on the 18th December, he found the population rejoicing at the 
dismissal of Keritli Oglu, and the appointment of Ishmael Pasha as his 
successor. Owing to the state of the weather, the continuance of thi 
excavations was impossible, and Mr. Layard proceeded to Bagdad, 
which he reached on the 24th December, in order to consult Major 
Rawlinson, and make arrangements for the removal of the sculptures 
at a future period. On his return to Mosul early in January, the new 
Pasha gave him every assistance and protection. His agent at Nin- 
roud had not been idle. The counterfeit graves had been removed, 
and also others which possessed more claim to respect. Mr. Layard 
satisfied the Arabs, that as the bodies were not turned towards Mecca, 
they could not be those of true believers. 

The Cadi at Mosul again contrived to interrupt the excavations. 
He alleged that Mr. Layard was carrying off treasure, and trying to 
prove by the inscriptions that the Franks once held the country. The 
Mufti took up the same ground, and complained to the Pasha, wh 
requested him to suspend his operations for a short time. Still, how- 
ever, he made fresh experiments with only a few men, to avoid notice. 
He discovered two human figures about the natural size, in bas-reliet 
and with the freshness of a recent work. All their parts were entire. 
The figures were back to back, with wings, and an inscription ra 
across the sculptures. He now recognised at once whence many o! 
the sculptures of the south-west buildings had been brought, and it was 
evident he thought he had at length discovered the earliest palace in 
Nimroud. In the north-west palace he discovered an eagle-headed 
figure, of a very singular form, furnished with wings, and clothed in 
long robes. On all these figures, paint could be distinctly seen, par- 
ticularly on the hair, beard, eyes, and sandals, and the slabs were such 
that they could be easily packed and transported. 

When Mr. Layard was returning to the mound on the morning after 
these discoveries, he saw two Arabs on their mares approaching him 
at the top of their speed. ‘“‘ Hasten, O Bey,” they exclaimed, “ Hasten 
to the diggers, for they have found Nimroud himself!” 

“On reaching the ruins,” says Mr. Layard, “ I descended and found 
the workmen, who had already’ seen me as I approached, standing nea! 


a heap of baskets and cloaks. Whilst Awad advanced and asked for 
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a present to celebrate the occasion, the Arabs withdrew the screen they 
had hastily constructed, and disclosed an enormous human head, sculp- 
tured in full out of the alabaster of the country. They had uncovered 
the upper part of a figure, the remainder of which was still buried in 
the earth. I saw at once that the head must have belonged to a 
winged lion or bull, similar to those of Khorsabad or Persepolis. It 
was in admirable preservation. The expression was calm, yet majestic, 
and the outline of the features showed a freedom and knowledge of art 
scarcely to be looked for in the works of so remote a period. The cap 
had three horns, and, unlike that of the human-headed bulls hitherto 
found in Assyria, was rounded, and without ornament at the top. 

I was not surprised that the Arabs had been amazed and terrified at 
this apparition. It required no stretch of the imagination to conjure 
up the most strange fancies. This gigantic head, blanched with age, 
thus rising from the bowels of the earth, might well have belonged to 
one of those fearful beings which are pictured in the traditions of the 
country, as appearing to mortals, slowly ascending from the regions 
below. One of the workmen, on first catching a glimpse of the mon- 
ster, had thrown down his basket, and run off to Mosul as fast as his 
legs could carry him. I learned this with regret, as I anticipated the 
consequences. 

“Whilst I was superintending the removal of the earth which still 
clung to the sculpture, and giving directions for the continuation of the 
work, a noise of horsemen were heard, and presently Abd-ur-rahman,”* 
followed by half his tribe, appeared on the edge of the trench. As 
soon as the two Arabs had reached the tents, and published the won- 
ders they had seen, every one mounted his mare and rode to the mound, 
to satisfy himself of the truth of these inconceivable reports. When 
they beheld the head, they all cried together, ‘There is no God but 
God, and Mahommed is his prophet.’ It was some time before the 
sheikh could be prevailed upon to descend into the pit, and convince 
himself that the image he saw was of stone. ‘This is not the work 
of men’s hands,’ exclaimed he, ‘ but of those infidel giants of whom 
the Prophet (peace be with him,) has said, that they were higher than 
the tallest date-tree. This is one of the idols which Noah (peace be 
with him,) cursed before the flood.’ In this opinion, the result of a 
careful examination, all the by-standers concurred. 

I now ordered a trench to be dug due south from the head, in the 
expectation of finding a corresponding figure, and before nightfall 
reached the object of my search, about twelve feet deep.” —Vol. I., p. 
65-67. 

Having engaged two or three men to sleep near the sculptures, Mr. 
Layard celebrated the discovery by a slaughter of sheep, and by a 
dance, which was kept up during the greater part of the night. Mo- 


* The Sheikh of the Abou Salman Arabs, whom Mr. Layard had propitiated by a 
friendly visit and presents. 
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sul was thrown into commotion by the news. Nimroud was declared 
by the terrified Arabs to have appeared, and the Cadi, the Mufti, and 
the Ulema complained to the Pasha that these excavations were con- 
trary to the Koran. The Pasha requested the excavations to be dis- 
continued till the sensations in the town had subsided. Two men, 
however, were allowed to dig leisurely, and before the end of March 
two additional and magnificent specimens of Assyrian art, in perfect 
preservation, were secured, namely, a second pair of winged human- 
headed lions, about twelve feet in length and height. Cuneiform in- 
scriptions, in which not a character was wanting, covered all the parts 
of the slab that were not occupied by the figure. 

“‘T used to contemplate,” says Mr. Layard, “for hours these myste- 
rious emblems, and muse over their intent and history. What more 
noble forms could have ushered the people into the temple of their 
gods? What more sublime images could have been borrowed from 
nature by men who sought, unaided by the light of 1evealed religion, 
to embody their conceptions of the wisdom, power, and ubiquity of a 
supreme being? They could find no better type of intellect and know- 
ledge than the head of the man ; of strength, than the body of the lion; 
of rapidity of motion, than the wing of the bird. These winged hu- 
man-headed lions were not idle creations, the offspring of mere fancy, 
their meaning was written upon them. They had awed and instructed 
races which flourished 3000 years ago. Through the portals which 
they guarded, kings, priests, and warriors bad borne sacrifices to their 
altars long before the wisdom of the East had penetrated to Greece, 
and had furnished its mythology with symbols long recognised by the 
Assyrian votaries. ‘They may have been buried, and their existence 
may have been unknown before the foundation of the Eternal city. 
For twenty-five centuries they had been hidden from the eye of man, 
and they now stood forth once more in their ancient majesty. But 
how changed was the scene around them! The luxury and civilization 
of a mighty nation had given place to the wretchedness and ignorance 
of a few half-barbarous tribes. The wealth of temples, and the riches 
of great cities had been succeeded by ruins and shapeless heaps of 
earth. Above the spacious hall in which they stood the plough had 
passed and the corn now waved. Egypt has monuments no less an- 
cient, and no less wonderful, but they have stood forth for ages to tes- 
tify her early power and renown, whilst those before me had but now 
appeared to bear witness, in the words of the prophet, that once ‘ the 
Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon, with fair branches, and with a sha- 
dowing shroud of high stature; and his top was among the thick boughs. 

. + « « « His height was exalted above all the trees of the 
field, and his boughs were multiplied, and his branches became long, 
because of the multitude of waters when he shot forth. All the fowls 
of heaven made their nests in his boughs, and under his branches did 
all the beasts of the field bring forth their young, and under his shadow 
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dwelt all great nations;’ for now is ‘Nineveh a desolation, and dry 
like a wilderness, and flocks lie down in the midst of her! All the 
beasts of the nations, both the cormorant and the bittern, lodge in the 
upper lintels of it; their voice sings in the windows; and desolation is 
in the thresholds.’ ””—Vol. I., p. 69—71. 

With his limited means Mr. Layard after this partially discontinued 
his excavations; but a small body of workmen continued to excavate, 
who dug up the winged human-headed bull, whose head had been pre- 
viously found, sixteen copper lions, three interesting slabs, now in Eng- 
land, on which various figures are delineated remarkable for the spirit 
of the grouping. The sculptures were afterwards transported down 
the Tigris to Bagdad on rafts made of inflated skins and beams of pop- 
lar wood, and thence carried to Bombay. 

Mr. Layard’s health compelled him to renounce for a while his la- 
bours at Nimroud, and to visit the Tyari mountains, inhabited by the 
Chaldean or Nestorian Christians. Of this visit a very interesting ac- 
count is given, which we are obliged to omit, and continue our extracts 
in relation to Nineveh. ‘Anxious to renew the excavations, Mr. 
Layard took leave of the pasha, and found on his return to Mosul, 
letters from England, informing him that Sir Stratford Canning had 
presented the sculptures discovered in Assyria to the British nation, 
and that government had granted funds to the British Museum for 
carrying on the researches commenced at Nimroud and elsewhere. Al- 
though this grant was small, and inferior to that made to M. Botta for 
the excavations at Khorsabad, yet Mr. Layard resolved to turn it to 
the best account, and was obliged to undertake the multifarious occu- 
pations of draughtsman, of cast-taker, sculpture-packer, and overseer 
of workmen. By the end of October he began to excavate, with a 
body of Arabs, fifty Nestorian Chaldeans, who brought their wives 
and families, a skilful marble cutter, a carpenter, a few men from 
Mosul, and his three servants. The success of his operations was pro- 
portional to the strength of his establishment. A great number of beau- 
tifully executed bas-reliefs were discovered. They represented the wars 
of the king, who stands gorgeously attired in a chariot drawn by three 
horses richly caparisoned. Behind him are three chariots with war- 
riors and archers, and in several places are introduced groups of men 
slaying the enemy. The return after victory, the procession to the 
royal castle, the siege of the town, the reception of captives, the cross- 
ing of a river, the embarkation of chariots and troops are all finely re- 
presented in these interesting antiquities. Mr. Layard also found the 
remains of iron armour, almost decomposed, and also the remains of 
copper armour, and iron inlaid with copper. A perfect helmet, which 
immediately fell to pieces, and which is represented in the bas-reliefs, 
was discovered, together with vases of the finest alabaster and vessels 
of baked clay; but particularly a vase in glass, of elegant shape and 
admirable workmanship, bearing the title of the Khorsabad king. 
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In the centre of the mound where the pair of gigantic winged bulls, 
formerly mentioned, were found, the workmen disinterred an obelisk of 
black marble, about seven feet high. It was flat at the top, which was 
cut into three gradines. It contained on its four sides twenty small bas- 
reliefs, and above, below, and between them was an inscription of two 
hundred and ten lines. It was in a state of high preservation, the 
figures sharp and well defined, and not a character of the inscription 
wanting. Mr. Layard conjectures that it was in commemoration of 
the conquest of India, or some country far east of Assyria. In the 
south-east corner of the mound a pair of winged lions, with a pair of 
crouching sphinxes between them were discovered. The fire which 
destroyed the building had raged here with extraordinary fury. The 
sphinxes, which were about five feet in height and length, were almost 
reduced to lime, and Mr. Layard had just made drawings of them when 
they fell to pieces. In the south-east corner, the highest part of the 
mound, the workmen came upon the lid of an earthen sarcophagus, 
five feet long, but very narrow. The skeleton was well preserved, but 
fell to pieces when exposed to the air. The body had been doubled 
up when forced into it. Another like a dish cover, and scarcely four 
feet long, was found near the first. Neither of the skulls could be 
preserved, as they crumbled into dust when touched. 

Mr. Layard had, early in December, collected a sufficient number o! 
bas-reliefs to load another raft; but in consequence of the Arabs of the 
desert having stolen the spars, skins, and mats which he had collected 
for the purpose, it was not until the 25th of the month that he had the 
satisfaction of seeing a raft, bearing twenty-three cases, in one of which 
was the obelisk, floating down the Tigris to Bagdad. es 

In excavating in the centre of the mound to the south of the great 
winged bulls, Mr. Layard found a tomb five feet long and eighteen 
inches broad, built of bricks, and covered with a slab of alabaster 
The skull and large bones of the skeleton were entire, and near the 
right shoulder were three earthen vessels. In the dust round the ske- 
leton were parts of a necklace, beads of opaque coloured glass, agate, 
cornelian, and amethyst. A small crouching lion of lapis-lazuli was 
also found. The vases and ornaments were Egyptian in their charac- 
ter. Many other tombs were found containing vases, mirrors, spears. 
and beads. Having removed the contents of the tombs, the remains 
of a building were discovered five feet beneath them. The slabs, con- 
taining both sculptures and inscriptions, were scattered about without 
order. After nearly twenty tombs had been removed from a space 
about fifty feet square, the uncovered ruins had a singular aspect ; above 
one hundred slabs, packed in rows, leaned against each other like slabs 
in a stone-cutter’s yard. As the Assyrians carved these slabs after 
they were placed, it was evident that this collection of them had been 
moved from their original position, or that the central building bad 
been destroyed to supply materials for the construction of this edifice. 
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The slabs were placed in a regular series according to the sculptures 
upon them, which were chiefly battles and sieges. To the south of the 
centre building two gigantic figures were discovered similar to those 
discovered to the north. 

From Mr. Layard’s description of the appearance of the ruins as 
they appeared when explored, we learn that as the mound is ap- 

roached, not a trace of the ruins is to be seen; but having descended 
by rude steps about twenty feet into the principal trench, the visiter 
suddenly comes between a pair of colossal lions, winged and human- 
headed, and forming a portal. After passing through several apartments 
in which are sculptured gigantic winged figures, slabs of alabaster, &c., 
you come to the end of the hall, where there is an elaborate sculpture 
of two kings standing beneath the emblem of the Supreme Deity; be- 
tween them is the sacred tree—other entrances lead into new cham- 
bers, and on emerging from the buried palace, “we are inclined,’’ says 
the author, “to believe that we have dreamed a dream.”’ 

One of the sculptures found was very uncommon. It was a sea 
piece, representing vessels filled with warriors leaving a castle on the 
sea-shore, and was regarded as a record of the Assyrian conquest of 
Tyre. 

Having given a history of his excavations and a description of the 
discoveries to which they lead, Mr. Layard has devoted the second 
part of his work, consisting of seven chapters, to an inquiry into the 
history, the civilization, the manners, and the arts of the ancient Assy- 
rians. These chapters, which are illustrated by a large number ot 
admirably executed wood cuts, exhibit much learning and ingenuity, 
and considering how limited and incomplete were his materials, Mr. 
Layard’s dissertation will be perused with great interest by the philo- 
sophical as well as the general reader, while the pious student will 
ponder with delight over the numerous illustrations and confirmations 
of the descriptions and statements of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
We regret that our too narrow limits will not allow us to make ex- 
tracts from this portion of Mr. Layard’s volumes. We shall merely 
indicate the more important conclusions at which he has arrived. From 
the concurring testimony of scripture and Herodotus, 606 B.C. is 
the date of the conquest of Nineveh by Cyaxares. The buildings 
must, therefore, be assigned to an epoch preceding 634 B. C., as the 
Scyths had held Assyria twenty-eight years before that era. 

After discussing the various dates of the different buildings, Mr. 
Layard concluded that the first palace could not have been founded 
later than 900 years B. C. He considers 1100 or 1200 B. C. as the 
date of the most ancient palace, according to the most moderate cal- 
culation, though he thinks it probable that it is much more ancient. 
The following are dates of the principal events of Assyrian history ac- 
cording to Clinton. 
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Years. B.C. 

Ninus lived, 2182 

Assyrian monarchy, 1306 years before the empire, 675 1919 

During the empire tw enty-four kings, 526 1237 

Sardanapalus reigned, 876 

After the empire six kings, 105 71] 
1306 

ss of Nineveh, 606 


Mr. Layard concludes in general: 

1. That there were at least two distinct periods of Assyrian history, 
great changes having taken place between the building of the first 
palace at Nimnroud and that of the edifices at Khorsabad and Koyunjik. 

2. That the names of the kings prove a lapse of some centuries be- 
tween the earliest and the latest ‘of those edifices. 

3. That there was a close connexion with Egypt, either by conquest 
or friendly intercourse between the dates of the edifices. 

4. That the earlier palaces of Nimroud were in ruins and buried be- 
fore the foundation of the latter; and, 

5. That two distinct dynasties existed in Assyria, and that an As- 
syrian monarchy was founded about 2000 years before Christ. 


THE LAW OF HUMAN PROGRESS.* 


Let me state the law as I understand it. Man, as an individual, is 
capable of indefinite improvement. Societies and nations, which are but 
aggregations of men, and, finally, the human race, or collective huma- 
nity, are capable of indefinite improvement. And this is the destiny 
of man, of societies, of nations, and of the human race. . . 

Assuming the unity of mankind, and their indefinite future on earth, 
it becomes - easy to anticipate triumphs of progress, which else would 
seem impossible. Few will question that man, as an individual, is 
capable of indefinite improvement so long as he lives. This capacity is 
inborn. ‘There is none so poor as not to possess it. Even the idiot, 
so abject in condition, is at last found to be within the sphere of educa- 
tion. Circumstances alone are required to cal] this capacity into action; 
and in proportion as knowledge, virtue, and religion prevail in a com- 
munity, will that sacred atmosphere be diffused, under whose genial 
influence the most forlorn shall grow into forms of unimagined strength 
and beauty. But this capacity for indefinite improvement, which be- 
longs to each individual, must belong also to society; for society does 


* Extracts from an oration delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of the 
Union College, by Charles Sumner, Esq., of Boston. 
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not die, and through the improveme nt of its individuals it has the assu- 
rance of its own advance. It is immortal on earth, and will constantly 
gather new and richer fruits from the successive generations as they 
stretch through unknown time. ‘To Chinese vision, the period of the 
present may always seem barren, but it is sure to yield its contribu- 
tion to the indefinite accumulations which are the token of an indefinite 
progress. 

Figures speak some times as words cannot spe ‘ak. Let me illustrate, 
then, in one aspect only, by the statistics of life, the capacity for im- 
provement in the human race. Could Descartes, that seer of science, 
now re-visit this place of his comprehensive Jabours and divine aspi- 
rations, he might well be astonished to know the present fulfilment— 
in so short a period of the life of humanity—of his glowing anti Ipa 
tions, uttered a little more than two centuries ago, of the manutiead 
health and life of men. ‘The following table, compiled from authentic 
sources, Shows th it even the conqueror death has been slow ly driven 
back, and his inevitable trium ph at least postponed. 


Table showing the diminution of mortality in countries. 
Deaths in England, . . in 1690,1in33 . . in 1848, 
+ France, . . in 1776,1in253. . in 18 
vs Germany, . - in 1788,1lin32 . . in 1848, 
Sweden, . . in 1760, b in 34 . in 1848, 
Roman States, in 1767, 1 in 213 in 1829, 


Diminution of mortality in 
hsin London, . . in 1690, 1 in 24 
Pars, . »« » ia 1650, 1 im 25 
Berlin, . . . in 1755, 1 in 28 
Vienna,. . ~. in 1750,1in20 . 
“s meee... . « Bageetmdi.. 
“ Geneva, . . in1560,lin18 .. 


Look at the cradles of the nations and races which have risen to 
grandeur, and learn from the barbarous wretchedness by which they 
were originally surrounded, that no lot can be removed from the in- 
fluence of the law of progress. The Feejee Islander, the Bushman, 
the Hottentot, the Congo negro cannot be too low for its care. No 
term of imagined “finality”? can arrest it. The polished Briton, whose 
civilization we now admire, is a descendant, perhaps, of one of those 
painted barbarians whose degradation still lives in the pages of Julius 
Cesar. Slowly, and by degrees, he has reached the position where 
he now stands: but he cannot be arrested here. The i saprerens nt of 
the p ast is the earnest of still further improvement in the long ages of 
the future. 

T he sions of i improveime nt mé iy appee at a Sp ecial pe riodl—in a 
limited circle only—among the pe ope fay ed of God, who have en- 
joyed the peculiar benefits of commerce and Christianity; but the 
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blessed influence cannot be restrained to any time, to any place, or to 
any people. Every victory over evil redounds to the benefit of a, 
Every discovery, every humane thought, every truth, when declared, 
is a conquest of which the whole human family are partakers.* It ex- 
tends by so much their dominion, while it lessens by so much the sphere 
of their future struggles and trials. Thus it is, while nature is always 
the same, the power of man is ever increasing. Each day gives him 
some new advantage. ‘The mountains have not grown in size; but 
man has broken through their passes. ‘The winds and waves are ca- 
pricious ever, as when they first beat upon the ancient Silurian rocks: 
but the steamboat, 


« Against the wind, against the tide, 
Now steadies on with upright keel.’’ 


The distance between two places upon the surface of the globe is th 
same to-day as when the continents were first heaved from their ocean 
bed; but the inhabitants can now, by the art of man, commune (o- 
gether. Much still remains to be done; but the Creator did not speak 
in vain, when he blessed his earliest children, and bade them “to mul- 
tiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it.” 

But there shall be nobler triumphs than any over inanimate natur: 
Man himself shall be subdued—subdued to abhorrence of vice, of in- 
justice, of violence—subdued to the sweet charities of life—subdued 
all the requirements of duty and religion—subdued, according to th 
law of human progress, to the recognition of that gospel law, by th: 
side of which the first is as the scaffolding upon the sacred temple, t! 
law of human brotherhood. To labour for this end was man sent fort! 
into the world,—not in the listlessness of idle perfections, but, endowe: 
with infinite capacities, inspired by infinite desires, and commanded t 
strive perpetually after excellence—amidst the encouragements of hope. 
the promise of final success, and the inexpressible delights which spring 
from its pursuit. Thus does the law of human progress 


e assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men.”’ 


In the recognition of this law, there are motives to beneficent activity. 
which shall endure to the last syllable of life. Let the young embrace 
it; they shall find in it an ever-living spring. Let the old cherish it stil!: 
they shall derive from it fresh encouragement. It shall give to al, 
both old and young, a new appreciation of their existence, a new 
sentiment of their force, a new revelation of their destiny. It shall b 
another covenant, like the bow in the heavens, that no honest, earnes* 


* The Sultan of Turkey is projecting railroads, and planning a system of primary 
instruction for children. He encourages also the cultivation of the Turkish Janguag: 
and literature by offering prizes for the best translations, and by other means.—F1. 
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effort for the welfare of man can be in vain—that it shall send its 
quickening influence through the uncounted ages before us, and con- 
tribute to the coming of that blessed future of intelligence, of peace, of 
freedom, which we would now fain secure for ourselves, but cannot. 
And though not, in our own persons, the partakers of these brighter 
days, ours may be the pleasure at least of foreseeing them, of enjoying 
them in advance, or the satisfaction sweeter still of hastening by some 
moments the too distant epoch. 

A life filled by this thought shall have comforts and consolations, 
which else were unknown. In the flush of youthful ambition, in the 
self-confidence of success, we may be indifferent to the calls of huma- 
nity; but history, reason, and religion, all speak in vain, if any selfish 
works—not helping the progress of mankind—although favoured by 
worldly smiles, can secure that happiness and content which all covet 
as the crown of life. Look at the last days of Prince Talleyrand, and 
learn the wretchedness of an old age, which was enlightened by no 
memory of generous toils, by no cheerful hope for his fellow-men. 
Then, when the imbecilities of existence rendered him no longer able 
to grasp power, or to hold the threads of intrigue, he surrendered him- 
self to discouragement and despair. By the light of a lamp which he 
trimmed in his solitude he traced these lines—the most melancholy 
lines ever written by an old man;—think of them, politician!—* Eighty- 
three years of life are now passed! filled with what anxieties! what 
agitations! what enmities! what troublous complexities! And all this 
with no other result than a great fatigue, physical and moral, and a 
profound sentiment of discouragement with regard to the future, and 
of disgust for the past.”* Poor old man! poor indeed! In his lone- 
liness, in his failing age, with death waiting at his palace gates, what 
to him were the pomps he had enjoyed! What were titles! What 
were offices! What was the lavish wealth in which he lived! More 
precious far at that moment would have been the consolation, that he 
had laboured for his fellow-men, and the joyous confidence that all his 
cares had helped the progress of his race. 

Be it, then, our duty and our encouragement to live and to labour, 
ever mindful of the future. But let us not forget the past. All ages 
have lived and laboured for us. From one has come art—from another 
jurisprudence—from another the compass—from another the printing- 
press—from all have proceeded priceless lessons of truth and virtue. 
The earliest and most distant times are not without a present influence 
on our daily lives. : . ‘ . ; ‘ ; R 

Nor should we be too impatient to witness the fulfilment of our as- 
pirations. The daily increasing rapidity of discovery and improvement, 
and the daily multiplying efforts of beneficence, in later years, outstrip- 
ping the imaginations of the most sanguine, furnish well-grounded as- 
surance that the advance of man will be with a constantly accelerating 


* Louis Blanc, Histoire de Dix Ans. Tom. v. cap. 10. 
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speed. The extending intercourse among the nations of the earth, 
and among all the children of the human family, gives new promises 
of the complete diffusion of truth. . ve And yet, while con- 
fident of the future and surrounded by he ralds of certain triumph, 
us learn to moderate our anticipations; nor imitate those chil lren 
the Crusaders, who, in their long journey from western Europe, 

— “to seek him dead in Calvary 

Who lives in Heaven,” 


hailed each city and castle which they approached as the Jerusaleim 
that was to be the end of their wanderings. No; the goal is distant, 
and ever advancing; but the march is none the less certain. 

Cultivate, then, a just moderation. Learn to reconcile order wit! 
change, stability with progress. 


THE ESCAPE OF CHARLES ALBERT, KING OF 
SARDINIA. 


The last number of the Revue de deux Mondes has an interesti 
article on the subject of the late campaign in Piedmont, prepared by a 
person said to have been “ in a position eminently favorable for judg: 
events and men.” The article is too long to copy entire. 

** it was the success of the enemy on our left which decided the 
of this bloody and honorable day, and brought on the retreat of 
centre, which marched in front, then of our right, which uncovered on 
its left by this retreating movement of the centre, saw itself for a mo- 
ment exposed to be taken im flank on both sides. It was six o’cloc! 
in the evening, the enemy opened the fire of batteries _— on the 
position we had just abandoned. Several pieces placed on the bastions 
of the city, and before the Mortara gate, retarded the march of 
enemy. The Duke of Genoa, having had three horses wounded 1 
him, placed himself at the head of some battalions, and threw him 
again into the melce, but the fatigued soldiers were reluctant to ren 
a contest which they regarded as desperate. The king, grave, de yee ssec| 
but firm, turned his steps toward the city, stopping often, like a |i 
pursued by hunters, to look his adversaries in the face. General hs 
nowski, faithful to his duty until the last moment, never quitted tl 
rear guard, and endeavored still to prolong the battle, even wh 
was hopeless. As the king was about to re-enter the city, a young 
artillery officer passed near him, crying out ‘ Long live the King,’ 
then approaching the Count de Robillant, he said to him ina firm y 

‘Are you wounded, father?” §No,are you?’ ‘1, I have lost my hi 


The Count Robillant turned pale, but. settling himse If in his saddle, he 
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said, ‘Ah, well, console yourself, my son; you have done your duty.’ 
An hour late ‘r, and poor Charles de Robillant endured courageous ly 
the amputation of his arm. I have quoted the manly answer of Count 
Robillant, for it is one trait more which paint s the men against whom 
the demagogue press comes out so bitterly every day. 

“The king, already near the city, saw me pass—* What news?” he 
asked. ‘Sad, sire.’ Just at that moment a bullet reached the royal escort, 
and several soldiers were thrown to the g ground. The horses plunged, 
the squadron disbanded. A few minutes later, and I found myself near 
the king—‘ At least,’ said this teboatienhte prince, ‘the honor of the 
army is safe.’ And afterward—‘ And even death would not take me’ 
he added, with an expression of profound bitterness. 

‘At seven o’clock, the night had come, a d the firing 
had ceased. The kine sent for M. Cadoma, the res; 

Moot he was vet on = ‘ ramparts, and yes out to him the 
ba ttle, directed him te vo to the enemy *s ( imp with Gener 


and demand an armistice. At the aspect of the field « 


minister, pale and cast down, understood perhaps at last what a re 


sibility rested on ] imself and his colleawues. He imme diately 
for the Austrian camp; but this time the conqueror chose to make 
his power felt, an I pe rhap s to assure hims« If of tl e more or | 
amp of the democratic ministry. His conditions were 
bearing of his triumph was shown by the attitud 
: whom, moreover, he plainly re fused to treat. 
oa 0, » tough less lavish of warlike words than the orators of the Ca- 
nen lL pa lace, was not less re ady to expose his life nobly for the hono 
f his flax, refused to submit thus to the law of | 


*conguel r betor 
he had taken the kine’s orders. He returned 


1 
Tr 


having explained the result of his mission, aw 
Seeing the misfortunes to which his devotir 
drawn the | kined m of his fathers, the kine 
mate a last sacrifice. He summoned the 

ini ma, and in a slow but firm voi 
which deserve to be preserved in history: 

‘Gentlemen, I have sacrificed myself he Italian cause: for that 

I have exposed my life, the lives of my children, and my throne. I 
have not been able to succeed. I understand that my person may be 
to-day the only obstacle to a peace which is henceft rth nece ssary. I 
could not sien it. Since I have not been able to meet death, I will 
accomplish a last sacrifice for my country. I resign the crown, and 
abdicate in favor of my son, the Duke of Savoy.’ The king then em- 
braced affectionately each of the persons pre sent, an retired into his 
chamber, after hav ine made us a last si on of fi irewell, from the thre shold 
of the door. 

“An hour later, Charles Albert went away alone, without permitting 
any of his officers to follow him into the exile to which he had volun- 
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tarily condemned himself, without even saying towards what place he 
directed his steps; but of what import is it to know in what country 
this unfortunate monarch shall fix his residence. The respect of the 
people will follow every where the hero of independence—the martyr o| 
the Italian revolution. 

‘A last adventure on the Piedmontese soil awaited the fallen ani! 
fugitive king. The evening of the battle, the Austrians who were en- 
camped in the environs of N ovara, had interrupted the communication: 
between that place and Vercelli, and had stationed on the road two 
pieces of artillery directed toward the city. A strong piquet of infantry 
kept watch near the battery, and an advanced sentinel observed th: 
road. Towards midnight a noise of wheels was heard in the distance, 
the captain of the guard was warned that the pieces of the Piedmontese 
artillery seemed to turn on that side. Immediately he ordered th 
matches to be lighted, the cannon to be loaded and fired at the prope: 
moment. Meantime the sound became more distinct, the soldiers made 
ready their weapons, the immovable cannoniers were at their posts 
At last at a turn of the road appeared a light which advanced rapidly. 
‘Captain,’ said the sergeant of artillery, ‘it is not artillery, it is a 
carriage.’ They looked attentively, and in fact soon distinguished « 
carriage drawn by four post horses, passing over the causeway. In- 
mediately the captain suspended his first order, and advanced with « 
patrol. He stopped the postillion, approached the door of the carriage, 
and demanded the name of the traveller. ‘I am the Count de Barge,’ 
replied the latter, who was alone in the carriage; ‘I am a Piedmontes 
colonel ; I gave in my resignation after the battle, and I am returning 
to Turin.’ ‘M. Count, you will excuse me, but I cannot allow you 
to pass in this way, you must follow me to the general—he is here, a 
hundred steps off.’ ‘As you please, sir, I am at your orders’—an< 
the carriage, escorted by a few hussars, went towards the little castle 
which served for the moment as head-quarters for Count Thurm. The 
officer went in and informed the general that a Count Barge, calling 
himself a Piedmontese colonel, had just been stopped on his return to 
Turin, and that he was waiting below in his carriage. 

«Let him come up,’ said the general, ‘and send for the ser- 
geant whom we have made prisoner; if that soldier recognises him, 
you may let him pass, if not, you will retain him as a prisoner. In- 
form me, in any case, of what happens.’ 

“Tn fact the Count de Barge ascended to the ante-chamber, and the 
sergeant was confronted with him. 

“Do you recognise the Count de Barge, a Piedmontese colonel?” 

***No; I do not know any such name in the army.’ 

*¢ Look closely.’ 

“The sergeant approaching, examined closely the traveller, and 
remained speechless. The Count looked at him significantly. 

“Ah, yes, to be sure, I know him well. The Count de Barge,’ 
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cried the sergeant, ‘parbleu, he was close to the king during the 
whole battle.’ 

“The Count made a motion with his hand, the sergeant retired, 
and tue trav eller, advancing to the door, said to the officer: 

“«T suppose, sir, nothing any longer prevents my departure ? ? 

“¢Your pardon, colonel; General Thurm directs me to beg you to 
take a cup of coffee with him.’ 

“The Count accepts, enters the general’s room, where the latter, 
after polite excuses on account of the rigours to which war condemns 
the defeated party, entered into conversation. They spoke of the bat- 
tle, the Count related all that was done in the Piedmontese camp, the 
eneral told what passed on the Austrian side, and then added: 

“¢Pardon me, Count; but I am astonished that a man so distin- 
guished as you seem to me to be, should be so little advanced in the 
army.’ 

“<What would you have? I have never been fortunate, I neve: 
could succeed. So that after the battle, seeing the military caree) 
henceforth closed to me, I gave in my resignation of the rank I held.’ 

“The conversation was prolonged in this way for some time, and 
the Count de Barge took leave of the Austrian general, who accompa- 
nied him to his carriage. As he ascended the staircase on his return, 
General Thurm, addressing his aides-de-camp, said: 

«The Count Barge is certainly an attractive man, both in mind and 
manner. I should not have thought him a soldier. He seemed to me 
more like a diplomatist. What do you say? 

“¢«We are of your opinion, general; but here is the sergeant. He 
might tell us, perhaps, the rank the colonel held at the court of Turin. 
Ah, my friend, who is this Count de Barge who has just left us? 

“<The Count de Barge, gentlemen, is King Charles Albert.’ 

“¢«The king !” 

*<Gentlemen,’ resumed Count de Thurm, after a few minutes’ si- 
lence—‘ God protects Austria! What would the world have said, if 
by a fatal mistake, the batteries had fired upon this carriage, and this 
unfortunate prince had been struck as it would have seemed unavoida- 
ble. We should have been called enemies as implacable as perfidious ; 
it would have been said we had assassinated king Charles Albert in a 
cowardly ambuscade. Let us thank God for having spared us this 
misfortune, and congratulate ourselves for havi ing been able to see and 
appreciate so nearly. our heroic adversary.’ ’ 
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NAPOLEON. 


“If Napoleon perished so completely, it is because he constituted jn 
himself his renown, his dynasty, and his empire. Who would no 
have bowed their heads before his superiority? and who did not feel, 
on approaching him, the charm of his all-powerful fascination? The 
was no servility in this obedience to him, because it was voluntary: 
was irresistible, and amounted sometimes even to passion. You we: 
never tired of looking upon that broad and pensive forehead, which 
enclosed the destiny of nations; but you could not encounter his irre- 
sistible eye, which searched into the secrets of your innermost 
All other men—emperors, kings, generals, ministers—in his prese 
appeared beings of an inferior and vulgar species. ‘There was com- 
mand in the very sound of his voice, and yet a sweetness, nay, a ien- 
derness—a sort of Italian persuasiveness, which set your nerves vi- 
brating. It was by this inconceivable mixture of grace and strength, 
of simplicity and splendour, of single-heartedness and superiority, 
exquisite tact and abruptness, that he subjugated the most rel 
hearts, and overcame the most prejudiced. It may be truly said, that 
he conquered with the word as with the sword. 

“In his genius, there was oriental pomp combined with mathemati 
precision. 

* His eloquence, which to him was not a studied accomplishment, | 
a means of command, could adapt itself to all times and circumstances 
To the soldiers, men of the people, he spoke the language of the people, 
ever fond of amplification, of recollections, and of emotions. ‘lo 1! 
learned, he spoke of science; and he corrected with the clerks, 
public offices, statistical tables loaded with figures. At the council! he 
drew up laws with Treilhard, Merlin, Beranger, and Portalis. 

‘* He was fond of exciting discussion among the counsellors. He sti- 
mulated them to argument, either because this was the image of | 
favourite science, war, or because he would elicit the sparks of trut 
from the concussion of debate. He himself sometimes skirmished 
Treilhard, an obstinate and formidable dialectician, who stuck closely 
to his imperial antagonist. The emperor used to say that a victory 
over Treilhard cost him more trouble than winning a battle. 

“His style of argumentation was quick, precipitate, and overpower- 
ing; without connexion or method, but natural, and full of genius; |i 
threw forth clouds of flame and smoke. Although he had not studied 
law, he guessed it; and lawyers were wonder-struck at the dept! 
his reasoning, and the ingenious sagacity of his interpretations. 

‘Endowed by nature with an incredible power of attention, he could 
without the least effort, pass from a discussion of civil and political 
jurisprudence, to the minute details of an equipment order for the nav) 
or a regulation for the army contractors for bread. Neither time no: 
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matter could satiate the devouring activity of his genius. On leavin: 

a council of ministers, he would proceed. to the council of state, a: ( 
attend afterwards the committee of public works. Whilst the coun- 
sellors of state, tired and overcome, could not resist the powers ot 
sleep, it seemed to him an excellent joke to prolong the sitting of the 
council till night. He felt neither hunger nor fatigne: his indomitabl: 
will seemed to govern his constitution as it did every thing else. 


MIST AND CLOUDS. 


The phenomenon of fog or mist occurs at all seasons, and it appe 

always under the peculis ir circumstances explained by Sir Humphrey 
Davy. His theory is, that radiation of vapor from land and wat 
sends it up until it meets with a cold stratum of air, which conde: 
it in the form of mist—which naturally gravitates toward the surfa e 
When the radiation is weak, the mist seems to lie upon the ground ; 
but when more powerful, the stratum of mist may fy seen e vated 
few feet above the ground. Mist, too, may be seen to continue longe 
over the water than the land, owing to the slower radiation of vap 
from water; and it is generally seen in the hollowest portions of ground 

m account of the cold air, as it descends from the eurtivands g rist 
ground and mixes with the air in the hollow, diminishing its capacity 
for moisture. 

Mist also varies in its character according to its elect 

egatively affected, it deposits the vapor more quickly, Scans a heavy’ 
a of dew, and we tting every thing like rain; but if positively, it con- 
tinues to exist as a fog, and retains the vapor in the state in which 
has not the property of wetting like the other. 

The fogs in hollows constitute the true stratus* cloud. We 
vapor at a distance, in the atmosphere, and call it cloud; but when 
sinks to earth, or will not rise, and we are immersed in it, we cal! 
mist or fog. When immersed in a cloud on a mountain, we say w* 

re ina mist; but the same mist will be seen by a spectator, at a dis- 
tance in the valley, as a beautiful cirro-stratus resting on the moun- 
tain. é 

The magnifying power of mist is a well-known optical illusion. 
[ts concealing and mysti fying effects may have been 0 fies irved by every 
one; and its causing distant sounds to be heard as if near at hand, m: 


also have been noticed by many. 


* Stratus, (from sterno,) a name given to one of the for ir fundamental clouds, 
spread out uniformly. Cy , (a cur),) a fundamental 


ud resembling 
wool, i 


Cirro-stratus, a cloud em ing stratus in the main ti ly 
margin.—Ep. 
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GARDEN CULTURE. 


(Translated from the French by Judge Meigs.) 


It is impossible at this day to assign, even by approximation, th 
epoch when men, renouncing the fruits of forests and the flesh of wild 
animals, addicted themselves to the culture of the earth. Among al! 
people, mythology places in the rank of gods those who first taught 
the culture of the lands and brought forth useful vegetables, and suc, 
men were their first legislators. Such were Osiris among the Egyp- 
tians, Triptolemus and Ceres among the ancient Pelagians; such, pro- 
bably, were the cultivator-civilizing heroes of China and India, whos: 
names have come down to us in poetic allegories and fables. Th: 
Bible teaches us that Abraham, the chief of a shepherd people, cooke« 
his bread in the ashes to give it hospitably to the strangers who visite: 
him; and we find Esau a his birthright for a dish of lentils. 

We are not to believe that perfection in agriculture was necessaril) 
connected exclusively with a more or less advanced civilization. “The 
Tyrians and Carthagenians, with their purely commercial tastes, th: 
Greeks with their literary and artistic tendencies, were only middling 
cultivators. Rome, from its cradle, was the capital of an eminent!) 
cultivating people. Patricians and plebeians equally did honor to 
themselves by cultivating the earth with their own hands. For it 
was the earth which nourished the people, and it was the labor of the 
tields which hardened their bodies. This ancient virtue was admired 
when compared with the subsequent effeminacy. In the latter periods 
of the republic the culture was left to slaves, while the Romans lived 
in cities where amusements, plays, sights, and idleness soon ended in 
their corruption. In the time of Lucullus, and those other opulent 
financiers, whose profusion and luxury have been so stigmatized by 
historians, the natural productions of their country did not satisfy their 
gormandizing wants; but Armenia, Persia, and even some of the coun- 
tries of India, were put under contribution to furnish vegetables anc 
fruits of luxury; and even Gaul, which had been watered with th: 
sweat of their ancestors, was transformed into pleasure gardens, parks, 
and villas, where debauchery established her monstrous orgies. Now 
the Roman edifice was beginning to crumble in every part, and tumbl: 
into decomposition. Hordes of barbarians, led bya providential instinct, 
invaded Italy, then already but a carcase, and began to compose a new 
world on the ruins of the old. In this general cataclysm, (deluge,) in 
which all the arts, all nationality were forgotten, agriculture fell back 
to a condition almost barbarian. When, after some centuries, we see 
it grow again, it was bya prince, whom history calls the great ; under 
his powerful action, civilization commenced giving forth new light. 
Charlemagne has the honor of causing agriculture to flourish again in 
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western Europe. Our ancient chronicles relate that he did not disdain 
to sell the produce of his own garden, thus giving an example to his 
subjects to do likewise. But, in order to secure a proper cultivation 
of the land, he established laws compelling it; and here is a list of the 
plants which he, in the fifty-fifth chapter of his Capitularies, commanded 
to be cultivated : 

Flowers.—Roses, lilies, balsams, iris, mallows. 

Aromatic Plants.—Sage, rue, mint, cummin, rosemary, dracontia, 
fennel, coriander, nigelle. 

Kitchen Vegetables.—Cucumbers, citron melons, kidney beans, 
hick peas, lettuce, rocket, parsnip, beet, carrot, adripia, turnip cab- 
bage, onions, beans, cheroil, endive, blidd, cabbage, leek, eschalotte, 
peas. 

Dye Plants, &c.—Madder, teasels, hemp. 

Drugs.—Hibisca, tamarita, euphorbium, origan, little centaury. 

This table gives an idea of the garden culture in Gaul in the com- 
mencement of the ninth century. The number of plants, it is seen, is 
very limited. But after that period there was a rapid improvement, 
and trade in the products began to be general. 


WHAT OUR FINE FRUITS HAVE SPRUNG FROM. 


The peach, originally, was a poisonous almond. Its flesh parts 
were then used to poison arrows, and it was for this purpose introduced 
into Persia. The transplanting and cultivation, however, not only 
removed its poisonous qualities, but produced the delicious fruit we now 
enjoy. 

The nectarine and apricot are natural hybridations between the 
peach and plum. 

The cherry was orignally a berry-like fruit, and cultivation has given 
each berry a separate stem, and improved its quality. ‘The common 
mazzard is the original of most of the present kind of cherries. 

The common wild pear is even inferior to the choke pear, but still, 
by cultivation, it has come to rank among our finest fruits. 

The cabbage originally came from Germany, and is nothing more 
than common sea kale. Its cultivation has produced the present cab- 
hage, and its different acclimatings the different kinds; while its hybri- 
dations with other similar plants has produced the cauliflower. 

This shows the benefits of cultivation§n the vegetable world; but 
the change which cultivation has effected in the mind of man is infi- 
nitely greater. 
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POETRY. 


To enliven our grave and matter-of-fact journal, we have in every num 
devoted a few pages to entertaining sketches in prose, and to poetical com; 
sitions—original and selected—after the manner of the British Annual R 
gister. Our original poetical contributions at this time are from the pens 
Mrs. Sigourney and Alfred B. Street, Esq. ‘The former has paid us the com 
pliment to express, in an accompanying note, her surprise “at the great r 
search and variety of knowledge which the Register contains ;” and ad 
“T send you an effusion written this morning on being informed that a | 
riodical was already published in our new and remote territory of Mines: 
I thought that probably this simple greeting to the infant scion of our gr 
Republic, might not be an inappropriate adjunct to any remarks you 
make on its situation, or the development of its resources.” 

We have deferred a separate article on Oregon and Minesota until |! 
results of the territorial organizations are known; and have for this num! 
no other notices of Minesota than those contained in our History 
Chronicle. We therefore put the production of our gifted and dis 
guished correspondent in the Muses’ place. 

MINESOTA. 
We've a child out at nurse, where the waters run clear, 
And the Falls of St. Anthony ring on the ear, 
And there, where the breezes are bracing and free, 
She’s as healthful and happy as baby ean be. 
—‘ Mens sana, in corpore sano,”’—you know, 
Is a treasure to all who are pilgrims below,— 
And we, with the sage, Dr. Brigham, have thought, 
The “carpore sano” was first to be sought; 
So she runs at her will in the fresh, open air, 
* And takes simple food, and is vigorous and fair. 


No toys at Coutant’s, or Bonfanti’s she buys, 

Nor at Stewart's for candies and sugar-plums cries, 

sut plays on the green-sward her gambols so rude, 
With a huge timber™ doll that the woodmen have hewed ; 
Trots away to the bluffs on her own sturdy feet, 

Or sings with her birdlings in harmony sweet,— 

Marks the Father of Rivers, majestic and deep, 

Or sinks in the shade of her forests to sleep. 


We understand that the lumber trade has commenced in the territory of 
sota, and that the emigrants from Maine are engaged in that enterprise with | 
accustomed energy and hardihood. 








Poetry. 


We've been very much prospered in basket and store, 
And have brought up with care, thirty children, or more, 
And our neighbors, across the Great Water, they say, 
Regard them with envy, as surely they may; 

Still, we hope in her case some improvement to make, 
Since the wisest of parents may sometimes mistake. 


Her sisters are, doubtless, a wonderful band, 

The joy of our heart, and the pride of the land — 

Yet a few of the oldest, from sirictness of rule, 

Were sent, we’re afraid, rather early to school— 

And perenance, though the teachers had excellent sense, 
They developed the brain, at the body’s expense; 
Then some from the heat of their climate are frail, 

And others, with fever and ague are pale,— 

And others, alas! have gone mad, we are told, 

From the bite of a dog, with a collar of gold. 


Now, dear Minesota, we wish you to shun 

The faults into which your progenitors run, 

Nor rush after wealth with a perilous speed, 

Since the wealth of republics lies deeper indeed: 
In the mines of the heart, and the ore of the soil— 
In virtue, and peace, and the patience of toil. 


So be pleasant, and honest, and keep as you grow, 

The pure rural tastes in your bosom of snow ; 

We shall hear from you, Child, over mountain and wave, 
Your nurses will write us how well you behave— 

Let no bad reports our felicity mock, 

Here’s a kiss for you, darling, the pet of our flock. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Oh thou art far,—the evening star, 
In other scenes illumes thy musing brow, 
Yet memory’s light, still lingers bright, 
And thy sweet image is before me now. 


I see thee stand with lifted hand, 
As sunset’s mellow beauty falls around, 
And golden beams bathe fields and streams, 
And tender sadness dwells in every sound, 


Where dew-gems shine, and branches twine, 
As twilight glimmers, I behold thee stray, 

Whilst breathing flowers, ’mid leafy bowers, 
Bend down their dewy heads as if to pray. 
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And as the moon makes silvery noon, 

Aad, like a Queen, treads grandly through the sky. 
Beneath that light, so pure and bright, 

I gaze upon thee, and can only sigh. 


As glow these days of other days, 
1 feel I’m thine, ah thine, for ever thine! 
And though apart, this faithfal heart, 
Still fondly worships at thy hallowed shrine. 
Albany, N.Y. ae 





THE COURSE OF LIFE. 
(Translated from the Spanish.) 


O! let the soul its slumber break, 
Arouse its senses and awake, 
To see how soon, 
Life, with its glories, glides away, 
And the stern footstep of decay 
Comes stealing on. 


How pleasure, like the passing wind, 

Blows by, and leaves us naught behind 
But grief at last; 

How still our present happiness 

Seems to the wayward fancy, less 
Than what is past. 


Our lives like hasting streams must be, 
That into one ingulfing sea 
Are doomed to fall; 
The Sea of Death, whose waves roll on, 
O’er king and kingdom, crown and throne, 
And swallow all. 


Alike the river’s lordly tide, 

Alike the humble riv’let’s glide 
To that sad wave; 

Teath levels poverty and pride, 

And rich and poor sleep side by side 
Within the grave. 


Our birth is but the starting place, 
Life is the running of the race, 

And death the goal: 
There all our steps at last are brought, 
That path alone, of ali unsought, 

Is found of all. 





Poetry. 


Where is the strength that mocked decay, 
The step that rose so light and gay, 

The heart’s blithe tone? 
The strength is gone, the step is slow, 
And joy grows weariness and wo 

W hen age comes on. 


Say, then, how poor and little worth 
Are all those glittering toys of earth 
That lure us here; 
Dreams of a sleep that death must break, 
Alas! before it bids us wake, 
Ye disappear. 


THE HEROINE MARTYR OF MONTEREY. 
By Rev. James Gilborne Lyons, D. D. 

(When the American forces under General Taylor stormed Monterey. 
on the 21st, 22d, and 23d of September, 1846, a Mexican woman was seen 
going about among the disabled of both armies, binding up their wounds. 
and supplying them with food and water. While thus employed she fell. 
She was on the following day buried by the Americans, who had even the: 
to bear an incessant discharge of shot from the Mexican batteries.) 


The strife was stern at Monterey, 

When those high towers were lost and won; 
And, pealing through that mortal fray, 

Flash’d the strong battery’s vengeful gun; 
Yet, heedless of its deadly rain, 

She stood in toil and danger first, 
To bind the bleeding soldier’s vein, 

And slake the dying soldier’s thirst. 


She found a pale and stricken foe 
Sinking in nature’s last eclipse, 

And, on the red earth kneeling low, 
She wet his pareh’d and fever’d lips; 

When, thick as winter’s driving sleet, 
The booming shot, and flaming shell, 

Swept with wild rage that gory street, 
And she—the good and gentle—fell! 


They laid her in her narrow bed— 
The foemen of her land and race; 
And sighs were breath’d, and tears were shed, 
Above her lowly resting-place :— 
Ay! Glory’s crimson worshippers 
Wept over her untimely fall, 
For deeds of mercy, such as hers, 
Subdue the hearts and eyes of all. 
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To sound her worth were guilt and shame 
In us, who love but gold and ease :— 
‘They heed alike our praise or blame, 
Who live and die in works like these. 
Far greater than the wise or brave, 
Far happier than the fair and gay, 
Was she, who found a martyr’s grave 
On that red field of Monterey. 


THE WORLD IS FULL OF BEAUTY, 
There is a voice within me, 
And ’tis so sweet a voice, 
That its soft lispings win me, 
Till tears start to mine eyes; 
Deep from my soul it springeth, 
Like hidden melody. 
And evermore it singeth 
This song of songs to me— 
“This world is full of beauty, 
As other worlds above; 
And if we did our duty, 
It might be full of love!” 


When plenty’s round us smiling, 
Why wakes this ery for bread? 
Why are crush’d millions toiling, 
Gaunt—clothed in rags—unfed ? 
The sunny hills and valleys 
Blush ripe with fruit and grain, 
But the lordling in the palace 
Still robs his fellow men. 
O God! what hosts are trampled 
Amid this press for gold: 
W hat noble hearts are sapped of life, 
What spirits lose their hold! 


And yet upon this God-blest earth 
‘There’s room for every one ; 
Ungarner’d food still ripens, 
‘T'o waste, rot in the sun. 
If gold were not an idol, 
Were mind and merit worth, 
Oh, there would be a bridal 
Betwixt heaven and earth! 
Were truth our utter’d language, 
Angels might talk with men, 
And God-illumined earth should see 
The golden age again. 


[June 








Poetry. 


For the leaf-tongues of the forest— 
The flower-lips of the sod— 

The birds that hymn their raptures 
Into the ear of God— 

And the sweet wind that bringeth 
The music off the sea— 

Have each a voice that singeth 
This song of songs to me: 

“ This world is full of beauty, 
As other worlds above; 

And if we did our duty, 
It might be full of love!’’ 


RESIGNATION. 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELBOW. 


There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 

There is no fire-side, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair! 


The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead; 

The heart of Rachel for her children crying 
Will not be comforted! 


Let us be patient! these severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


We see but dimly through the mists and vapours ; 
Amid these earthly damps 

What seem to us but dim, funereal tapers, 
May be heaven's distant lamps. 


There is no death! what seems so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life Elysian, 
Whose portals we call Death. 


She is not dead—the child of our affection— 
But gone unto that school 

Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth rule. 


In that great Cloister’s stillness and seclusion 
By guardian angels led, 
Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 
She lives, whom we call dead. 
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Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air; 

Year after year her tender steps pursuing, 
Behold her grown more fair. 


Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 
The bond which Nature gives, 

Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives. 


Not as a child shall we again behold her; 
For when with raptures wild 

In our embraces we again enfold her, 
She will not be a child; 


But a fair maiden, in her Father’s mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace ; 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion 
Shall we behold her face. 


And though at times, impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long suppressed, 

The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean, 
That cannot be at rest; 


We will be patient! and assuage the feeling 
We cannot wholly stay ; 

By silence sanctifying, not concealing 
The grief that must have way. 











Biography.—James K. Polk. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


JAMES KNOX POLK. 
EX-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The sudden decease of this distinguished gentleman, who was scarcely 
past the prime of life, has produced a strong sensation throughout the 
Union. His administration was one of the most eventful in the history 
of the country ; for during its continuance the republic achieved brilliant 
triumphs in war, was largely increased in territorial limits, and at its 
close was enjoying a signal degree of prosperity. 

After retiring from the chair of state, in March last, he returned to 
his home in Tennessee, receiving on his journey the most flattering 
evidences of respect from his fellow citizens, but in less than four 
months his earthly career was finished. 

James Knox Polk was the eleventh president of the United States, 
and attained to the dignity at an earlier age than either of his prede- 
cessors. He was born in Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, on the 
2d November, 1795, and died on the 15th June, 1849. His grand- 
father and grand-uncle were signers of the celebrated Mecklenburg 
declaration of independence. His father, who was a farmer, and 
warmly attached to the democratic party, removed, in 1806, with a 
family of ten children, to Tennessee, and was one of the pioneers of 
the rich valley of Duck river. This was the home of Mr. Polk until 
he attained the presidency. He completed his education at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, where he graduated in 1818, with the high- 
est honors of his class. He was rigidly observant of all the duties of 
the college course, and distinguished as a persevering and close student. 
The habits of application, formed at college, clung to him through life: 
so that he was always an industrious and hard-working man. He 
studied law with the late Felix Grundy, who was many years a repre- 
sentative and senator from Tennessee, in the Congress of the United 
States. 

In 1823, Mr. Polk commenced his political career, being chosen to 
represent his county in the State Legislature. 

In 1825, he was elected a representative in Congress, and took, at 
once, strong ground against the doctrines developed in the message of 
John Q. Adams, then President of the United States. He became a 
prominent member of the house; was a zealous advocate of what were 
deemed democratic principles, and always opposing the prominent 
measures of the whig party, was uncompromising in his hostility to a 
United States Bank, to a tariff for protection, and to the appropriation 
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of money by the general government for purposes of internal improve- 
ment. His business habits, steadiness of character, and readiness in 
debate, secured to him personal influence and respect. In 1833, he 
was again elected to Congress by a large majority, and being appointed 
chairman of the committee of ways and means, he vindicated the re- 
moval of the deposites from the bank of the United States, by General 
Jackson. By his coolness, promptitude, and skill, he carried through 
the resolutions of the committee relating to the bank and the deposites, 
and sustaining the administration, after which the cause of the bank 
became hopeless. 

In December, 1835, Mr. Polk was elected Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and was again chosen to that station in 1837; and 
presided at the extra session called by President Van Buren, and at 
two subsequent sessions of the twenty-fifth Congress, ending in March, 
1839. As presiding officer of Congress at a time of unusual party 
agitation, he was often violently assailed by his political opponents, 
but maintained his place with much dignity and _self-possession, and 
several times received the thanks of the house for his able and impartial 
discharge of the duties of the office. 

In August, 1839, he was elected governor of Tennessee—and in 
1841, when again a candidate for that office, he was defeated. In 
1844, Mr. Polk received the nomination of the democratic national 
convention at Baltimore, for President of the United States, and Mr. 
Dallas the nomination to the Vice Presidency. The opposing candi- 
dates were Henry Clay, of Kentucky, for President, and Theodore 
Frelinghuysen, of New York, for Vice President. Mr. Polk received 
170 votes, Mr. Clay 105, and Mr. Dallas succeeded by a like vote over 
Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

The administration of Mr. Polk, as we have already remarked, was 
a most eventful one. The dispute with Great Britain in 1846, in re- 
lation to the Oregon boundary, threatened to involve us in a war with 
that country, but was at length terminated in consequence of the 
conservative spirit in the Senate, and the timely tone of conciliation 
assumed by the executive, which met with a response on the part 
of the British government. A treaty of compromise was accordingly 
ratified on the 18th of June, by which the difficulties between the two 
nations were settled upon terms that promise to ensure a permanent 
peace. ‘The annexation of Texas, in 1845, having aggravated the 
troubles that existed between the United States and Mexico, a‘state of 
war between the two countries commenced in March, 1846, and in May 
following, two battles were fought, in which the Americans under Gen. 
Taylor routed the Mexicans, with great slaughter. Then followed the 
storming and capture of Monterey, the fierce and bloody battle of Buena 
Vista, the bombardment and surrender of St. Juan D’Ulloa, the bril- 
liant victories achieved by the American forces under Gen. Scott, and 
their triumphant entry into the city of Mexico. After these astounding 
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results, which won from other nations an undisguised admiration of the 
martial daring and steady valour of our citizen-soldiers, a peace was 
concluded, by which we acquired New Mexico and California, an im- 
mense extent of territory, reaching to the Pacific ocean, and abounding 
in gold and other precious metals. 

‘hese great accessions to the Republic, of glory, and territory, and 
mineral wealth, happening within the administrative term of President 
Polk, gave to it a prominence which no iormer administration attained 
to, and acquired for him and his cabinet unusual eclat from their poli- 
tical friends, and that consideration and respect from all which talent 
and success ever command. 

It is not our business or desire to discuss the merits of the measures 
which led to these results, or to endeavour to look into the future for 
the consequences of good or evil which are to flow from them; it is 
sufficient for the present to mark the period of President Polk’s admi- 
nistration as pregnant with great events, which cannot fail to act with 
controlling effect upon the future destiny of the Union. 

The announcement of the death of Mr. Polk was made by the Pre- 
sident of the United States, on the 19th of June, 1849, in the following 
form: 

“The President, with deep regret, announces to the American people, 
the death of James Knox Polk, late President of the United States, 
which occurred at Nashville, Tennessee, on the 15th instant. A nation 
is suddenly called upon to mourn the loss of one, the recollection of 
whose long services in the councils will be for ever preserved on the 
tablets of history. 

“As a mark of respect to the memory of a citizen who has been dis- 
tinguished by the highest honors which his country can bestow, it is 
ordered that the Executive Mansion, and the several departments at 
Washington, be immediately placed in mourning, and business be sus- 
pended during to-morrow. It is further ordered, that the War and 
Navy departments cause suitable military and naval honors to be paid 
on this occasion to the memory of the illustrious dead.” 

Z. 'Tayuor. 


In consequence of the long continued and close application of Mr. 
Polk to his official duties, his constitution gave way, and a chronic 
disorder, to which he had been some time subject, proved at last the 
cause of his death. He bore his sickness with great fortitude, and 
though he was still at that time of life when he might reasonably have 
anticipated years of quiet enjoyment in the place of retirement which 
he had chosen for himself, he met death with serenity, and without a 
murmur. Early in his illness he was admitted to the communion of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church—expressed at the time his deep reve- 
rence of the scriptures, which he had read a great deal; and gave evi- 
dence, in his last moments, of a heart at peace with God and man. He 
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had no children, and left to his widow, a highly esteemed and pious 
lady, the bulk of his fortune. ¢ 

Mr. Polk was, in figure, of the middle height, slender and erect— 
his forehead broad, rather than high, and his eyes lively and intelligent. 
His general appearance was not imposing, yet his demeanour was grave, 
courteous, and dignified; and being endowed with strong sense, and a 
well balanced mind, he bore himself in his high station with great pro- 
priety, and commanded the personal respect of all with whom he had 
intercourse. 


MAJOR-GENERAL EDMUND P. GAINES. 


This distinguished American officer was born in Culpepper County, 
Virginia, on the 20th March, 1777. His father, James Gaines, was a 
nephew of Judge Edmund Pendleton, (after whom the son was named,) 
and served in the revolutionary war. At the close of the war, he re- 
moved to North Carolina, and subsequently to East Tennessee. Young 
Gaines was thus thrown, at an early age, in the vicinity of the “dark 
and bloody ground,” the legends of which were often repeated, and 
fired his imagination. He was expert in the use of the rifle, and mani- 
fested very soon a disposition to enter upon a military life. In 1799, 
through the influence of Gov. Clairborne, he obtained. a commission in 
the army. In 1801, he was detached on a topographical survey 
from Nashville to Natchez, and in 1804 was appointed military col- 
lector for the district of Mobile. As the confidential agent, in 1806, 
of the government, he took an active part in ferreting out the parties 
implicated in the supposed conspiracy of Col. Aaron Burr, whom he 
afterwards succeeded in arresting. He was soon after made a captain, 
but being wearied with the inactive life he was then leading, he ob- 
tained a furlough, and entered upon the practice of the law, in what 
was then the Mississippi territory, but now the State of Alabama. 

At the commencement of the war of 1812, he resumed his sword, 
and being attached to the north-western army, accompanied the expe- 
dition of Gen. Wilkinson down the St. Lawrence, and was present at 
the battle of Chrystler’s fields, where he greatly distinguished himself 
while in command of the 25th infantry, covering the retreat of the 
whole army. In March, 1814, he was appointed Brigadier-General, 
and on the 5th of August, took command at Fort Erie. His defence 
of this post, against a large force under General Drummond, was bril- 
liant and successful. The British general had calculated confidently 
upon an easy victory, and the retreat or surrender of the American 
troops. But finding them better prepared than he had anticipated, he 
fortified his camp at the distance of two miles, and made steady ap- 
proaches to the fort, until the morning of the 15th of August, when 
having made all his arrangements, he advanced his army in three columns 
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to the assault. With Gen. Gaines were many experienced and gallant 
officers. The rifle and volunteer corps were commanded by Gen. Peter 
B. Porter; the first brigade was led, in the absence of Gen. Scott, who 
was wounded, by Col. Aspinwall; the second brigade by Gen. Ripley : 
and Capts. Towson, Williams, Douglas, Biddle, and Fanning, were in 
charge of batteries, all under the command of Major Hindman, chief 
of artillery. The enemy advanced to the attack steadily and quickly : 
they were allowed to approach within good range, when the Americans 
opened upon them with musketry and artillery. The British troops 
recoiled before the terrible fire that swept down whole platoons; they 
were rallied again and again by their intrepid officers, but every time 
repulsed with great slaughter. Col. Drummond, who led one of the 
assaulting columns, and had succeeded in mounting a parapet, was 
killed soon after he had called out to his men to “give no quarter.”’ 
The attack entirely failed, and was not again renewed: the loss of the 
British having been very severe. Gen. Gaines was wounded soon after 
by the bursting of a shell, and resigned the command to Gen. Ripley. 
For this gallant defence of Fort Erie, he received the thanks of Con- 
gress, with a gold medal, and was breveted a Major-General. 

He was second in command in 1818, with Gen. Jackson, in the war 
against the Indians on the southern frontier, who were followed into 
Florida, and two of the instigators of the Indian outrages, Arbuthnot 
and Ambrister, were brought, by order of Gen. Jackson, to court mar- 
tial, sentenced to death and executed. St. Augustine was captured 
by a detachment under Gen. Gaines. 

Upon the reduction of the army in 1821, Gen. Gaines was selected 
as one of the two Brigadiers retained in service, and was, in 1828, after 
the death of Gen. Brown, a candidate with Gen. Scott for the office of 
General-in-Chief; but the President conferred the appointment on Gen. 
Macomb. For a brief period during the Seminole war in 1836, Gen. 
Gaines was in command, and encountered a body of the Indians near 
Fort King, whom he repulsed with loss. After the arrival of Gen. 
Scott at the seat of war, he gave up the command, and at that period 
terminated his active services in the field. 

When the Mexican war broke out, Gen. Gaines was at New Or- 
leans in command of that district; and when he understood that Gen. 
Taylor was surrounded on the Rio Grande, and his supplies cut off, 
the ardent spirit of the veteran soldier again burst forth, and obeying 
only the impulses of his generous nature, he mustered into service a 
large body of volunteers, without waiting for orders from Washington. 
For thus exceeding his authority, his conduct was submitted to a court 
of inquiry, by which it was decided that Gen. Gaines had transcended 
his authority, but that he was actuated by pure and patriotic motives. 

Gen. Gaines was a gentleman of the old school—courteous and dig- 
nified, but of great simplicity of character. He was married to a lady 
whose celebrated claim as the heir of Daniel Clark, of a large estate 
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in New Orleans, was pending for fifteen years. He left no children, 
and died at New Orleans on the 6th June, 1849, of an attack of cholera, 
which proved fatal in twenty-four hours. 

In a notice of his death, by one of the New Orleans papers, we find 
the following account of the last moments of this gallant soldier: 

“Gen. Gaines retained his consciousness during his short illness, 
until the moment of the collapse. Recognising one of his young mili- 
tary friends who stood much affected at his bed-side, he remarked to 
him in measured accents: ‘ Well, my young friend, my time is approach- 
ing. I suppose I must go. I have nothing on my conscience, and am 
not afraid to die. I am an old man, and probably have lived long 
enough.’ This highly characteristic address was delivered with the 
utmost calmness, showing the perfect peace of mind of the brave and 
good old soldier. 

“When the moment of dissolution arrived, life passed away without 
a struggle. He died as he had lived, calm and collected, with a sere- 
nity that nothing—not even the terrors of the mortal pang—could dis- 


compose.”’ * 


* We regret that we have not within our reach materials for a biographical sketcr. 
of Gen. Wortu. Amongst the obituary notices will be found the only record we 
can now make of that intrepid and skilful soldier, whose deeds in arms have excited 
universal admiration, and whose death caused a profound sorrow throughout the 
country. 


LOUIS KOSSUTH, THE PRESIDENT OF HUNGARY. 


Louis Kossuth is one of the most remarkable men of the present age. 
Not only is he an orator of the most surprising power, but he proves 
to be a statesman of consummate forethought, and a chief, civil and 
military, both bold and prudent. 

The present position of this extraordinary man is owing purely to 
the force of his talents. A few years ago he was a poor and obscure 
lawyer in the town of Pesth, depending chiefly for subsistence by act- 
ing as secretary or steward to several deputies of the diet. 

He was born in a little village of the north of Hungary, April 27th, 
1806, of a poor but noble family of Sclavonian origin. His father 
acted as steward to another nobleman of more favored circumstances, 
but was not able, it seems, to support his son at the university. The 
application and talents of the latter, however, found him friends, who 
not only enabled him to finish his studies, but also continued to assist 
him subsequently. } 

In 1835, when so strong an opposition existed against the Austrian 
government in the Hungarian diet. Kossuth, who was already some- 
what known as the founder of political clubs for young men, was ew- 
ployed to conduct an opposition paper. The proceedings of the diet 
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up to this time had never been properly reported. The government 
would not allow the employment of stenographers, and the reports, as 
they appeared in the official journal, gave no idea at all of the real 
proceedings. All liberal speeches and propositions, as well as exposi- 
tions of the abuses of the administration, were entirely suppressed. 
Kossuth learned stenography, and undertook to give the true reports. 
But, as it would be necessary to submit his paper, if printed, to the 
censorship, by which every thing liberal would be crossed out, he went 
to the immense labor of issuing it in manuscript. A great number of 
persons were employed to copy, and thus it was sent in the letter form 
to every part of the country. This extraordinary manner of proceed- 
ing surprised the government, which for a time was at a complete loss 
what todo. Itsoon, however, took its resolution. Every one of these 
dangerous letters was put out of the way before reaching its destina- 
tion. 

When this became known, they were no longer trusted to the post; 
but the local authorities of the different counties took the charge of 
conveying and distributing them to the subscribers. The county of 
Pesth, in which the paper appeared, even authorized publicly, in spite 
of the government, its issue and distribution. Thus matters continued 
till May 2d, 1836, about a year after the establishment of the paper, 
when, on the closing of the Diet by the King (Emperor of Austria,) 
six persons disappeared;—Baron Wesselengi, the most formidable 
enemy of the government in the Diet, Kossuth, the editor of the oppo- 
site paper, and four students of law, leaders in the young men’s politi- 
cal clubs. For above three years, the public was entirely ignorant of 
the fate of these persons. At last, in 1839, they appeared again, as 
imysteriously as they had disappeared, not even knowing themselves 
where they had been, for they had been seized secretly, and conveyed 
blindfold to dungeons, from which they were brought out in the same 
manner. But what a horrid change three years in damp, filthy dun- 
geons had made! Wesselengi was blind, Lovassy, one of the students, 
crazed, and the rest dangerously ill. Kossuth seems to have escaped 
the least affected, though his constitution was thereby much shattered. 
Such was their harsh treatment by the Austrian government. 

The unjust imprisonment of Kossuth rendered him of course ex- 
tremely popular. A year after, he became editor, though not openly, 
of a paper issued in Pesth. So popular did this paper immediately 
become, that from 563 subscribers, which it bad in July of 1840, it 
amounted by the end of the year to 11,000, which is a greater number 
than any paper in Germany has at present, except the Augsburg Al- 
gemeine Zeitung. It appeared every day, at the low price of 4 florins 
($1 624 cts.) a year. Its character was exclusively volitical and 
national. 

Besides opposing the Austrian government on general questions, it 
brought to light many abuses of administration, both local and general, 
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which, when known, surprised the people. It was very soon after its 
establishment to be seen in the hand of almost every peasant. 

The active nature of Kossuth would not now suffer him to remain 
idle. He turned his attention to founding societies, for establishing 
and encouraging domestic manufactures, and for constructing public 
roads. 

In six months after the founding of the “protection societies” by 
Kossuth, more than half the Hungarian people were pledged to wear 
only articles of domestic manufacture. 

On the 22d of February, at Paris, Kossuth used the following words 
in a speech: 

** Since 600 years, we form a constitutional State; we wish there- 
fore that ministers sit on these benches, to hear and answer our ques- 
tions. From this day forth, we wish to have a Hungarian ministry.” 

Five days after, the news of the movement at Paris reached Pres- 
burg. The conduct of Kossuth at this time, not only contributed more 
than that of any other man to rouse up the Hungarians to demand their 
rights, but also had great effect in exciting to activity the (ey of 
Vienna itself. He was at the head of the population, which, on the 
16th of March, demanded and obtained from the Empire a separate 
Hungarian ministry. From this time forth he was the soul of the 
Hungarian Diet. As dangers and difficulty came, his influence in- 
creased. On the 11th of June, he became finance minister. June 17th, 
broke out the war with the Servians. August 25th, with Croatia. 
September 20th, he was president of the ministry. September 26th, 
appeared the “ Imperial manifest,’ which produced the open rupture 
between Hungary and Austria. At the head of the committee of 
surety, Kossuth now conducted Hungarian affairs. His history since, 
is that of Hungary itself—he is now President. 

The effect of his oratory is said to be astonishing. In his tour 
through the provinces to raise the landsturm (all the able-bodied,) so 
great was his power over the peasantry, that frequently men, women 
and children together, running to their houses, and seizing hooks or 
whatever their hands could find, assembled on the spot, and insisted on 
being led directly against the enemy. Many women are found serving 
in the Hungarian ranks, and even sometimes noble ladies command in 
person the troops raised, equipped and paid by themselves. 

The New York Sun describes him as a man of consummate ability. 
If his writings and speeches rouse the people to a fury of enthusiasm, 
his calm, clear judgment guides them through every difficulty and 
danger to triumph. To the Magyars he appeals in their own rich, 
strong language; to the Walachs, he speaks their own language; to 
the Sclaves, the language of the Sclaves; while to the Diet of Mag- 
nates and Bishops, he preaches revolution for freedom, and resistance 
to tyrants, in the purest Latin. Of exhaustless genius, energy an( 
invention, he is never at a loss. Time seems to have marked him for 
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the events he is shaping, and it is hard to determine whether he stands 
highest as a soldier, statesman, orator or prophet—he certainly com- 
bines the four characters wonderfully. Here is a specimen of his ora- 
tory, addressed to the Hungarian nation: 

“Two things we must do. We must rise and crush the enemy that 
desecrates the earth on which we live, and we must not forget! These 
two are needful: should the Hungarians fail in them, then they are a 
craven people—a people of wretches, of which the very name in his- 
tory shall be kin to shame! Should the Hungarians fail in these two, 
then they are a people of dastards and cowards, defiling even the 
sacred memory of their forefathers. God the Eternal will say of them, 
‘True the day on which I created this people!’ And should the 
Hungarians fail in these two, then they are an accursed people—so 
cursed, that the air of heaven shall disown them; so cursed, that the 
sweet fountain shall turn brackish as they approach it. The Hun- 
garian Shall be a vagabond on the face of the earth. Even the bread 
of charity shall be denied to his prayer; and the generation of the 
stranger, that hath taken his substance, shall give him stripes for alms. 
He shall be like a vagrant dog, which even the meanest may strike. 
Vain are his prayers; religion has no comfort for him. He has de- 
secrated God’s work, and God will not pardon his sins—no, neither 
here nor in heaven! ‘The maiden he lifts his eyes to, shall spurn him 
from the threshold, like a mangy beast. His wife shall spit into his 
eyes in the fulness of her scorn, and his child’s earliest words shall 
curse its father!’ * * * * * Let each man take up arms! 
But as for the women, let them go midway between Vesprim and 
Weissenburgh, and dig a wide grave. There will we bury the name, 
the honor, the nation of Hungary; or else our enemies shall lie in that 


wide grave!” 


OBITUARY NOTICES. 


Marcu, 1849. 


Died, recently, at Frankfort, Germany, Mapame Roruscuitp, widow 
of the founder of the banking-house. She had lived many years alone 
in Jew street, an old unfrequented quarter, where her husband first 
established himself, and which she always refused to leave; though her 
eldest son, the present head of the house, has been long living childless 
and also alone, in one of the most splendid houses of the Geil, the prin- 
cipal street of Frankfort. She was 99 years old. 


Th India, on the passage from Madras to Ceylon, Mrs. Scupper, 
wife of Rev. Wm. Scudder, of the Ceylon Mission. She was the second 
daughter of the distinguished musical composer and musician, Prof. 
Thomas Hastings of New York, and went out under the auspices of 
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the A. B. C. F. Missions, something more than a year since. Mrs. §. 
was a lady of eminent piety and worth. 

In Orange, New Jersey, Jozn Wittiams, a soldier of the Revyolu- 
tion, aged 55. He died in the same house where he had lived wit) 
his wife (who survives him,) 61 years. 


At New Orleans, StrepHen Mazureav, Esq., at the age of 77. He 
was for forty-five years one of the most prominent members of the bar of 
the city, and at the time of his death was its oldest member. Mr, 
Mazureau was a native of France, and was once an officer in the 
French navy. He came to New Orleans in 1804, where, aided by his 
commanding talents, he soon became a prominent citizen. Some years 
after, he successively filled the offices of a member of the State Legis- 
lature, Secretary of State, and Attorney General, to his own personal 
credit, and to the benefit of the State. 


March 6th. At Philadelphia. Capt. Witt1am M. Hunter, of the 
Navy, in his 57th year. He had been in the service for thirty-eight 
years, and a post captain for twelve; his original commission bearing 
date January, 1809, and that of his last rank, February, 1837. ° In 
his younger days, he passed through some of the most stirring scenes 
in our naval history, and always sustained the character of a capable 
and gallant officer. 


8th. In West Philadelphia, THomas D. Grover, Esq. He was 
well known in the whole community of Philadelphia, but more parti- 
cularly to the citizens of Southwark, where he was born, and became 
the architect of his own fortune. Mr. G. had accumulated large wealth, 
much of wkich he spent in acts of benevolence to the poor, and in aiding 
honest and industrious young men who were struggling with difficul- 
ties. He leaves numerous friends, and hundreds will regret his death. 
His age was about 60. A widow survives him. He was worth at 
the time of his death, some $300,000. 


9th. At Harrisburg, Pa., Hon. Joun Brancuarp, a member of the 
last Congress. 


12th. At Georgetown, the wife of Turopatp Wor Tone, who 
was the friend and companion of the martyred Emmet. At the time 
of her decease, she was the widow of Thomas Wilson, Esq., whom she 
married subsequent to the decease of Mr. Tone. She was in the en- 
joyment of a pension from the French government, upon the recom- 
mendation of Lucien Bonaparte. 


12th. At New York, Tuomas Morais, a at an advanced age. 
Mr. Morris was for many years U. S. Marshal of the district, and @ 
son of the celebrated Robert Morris, of Philadelphia. 


At Washington, Hon. R. Dickinson, a member of Congress from 
the State of Ohio. 
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17th. In New Haven, Conn., ‘Mrs. Ann Gerry, in the 86th year 
of her age. This venerable lady was the widow of the late Elbridge 
Gerry, a patriot of the Revolution, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Governor of Massachusetts, and Vice President of the United 
States. 

Born at the commencement of those political movements which re- 
sulted in the Revolution, she passed her childhood amidst the anxious 
scenes which preceded it, and her youth surrounded by the conflicts of 
the war. In her early married life, she was intimately associated with 
the good and the wise, the honored and distinguished of the country. 
Possessed of uncommon and remarkable personal beauty, the traces of 
which, even her advanced age could not wholly obliterate, and edu- 
cated after “the old school,” she preserved throughout her long life 
those dignified and splendid manners peculiar to the early private his- 
tory of the country. 

While very young she married one much her senior, and for thirty 
years was the object of his tenderest solicitude and devoted affection. 
Her married life extended over that stormy political period in which 
the sanctity of home was disregarded, and even its female inmates made 
the objects of political rancor. But her beart clung to her husband 
with unabated attachment, and though thirty-five years had passed, 
since full of honors as ripe in age, he preceded her to the grave, she 
cherished his memory with the force and freshness of a recent bereave- 
ment. She was a pious and benevolent lady, and passed a long life of 
usefulness and honor in the midst of her children. 

An historical event is connected with the death of Mrs. Gerry, which 
belongs to the country. Charles Carroll, of Maryland, was the last 
survivor of the signers of the Declaration of Independence ; the wipow 
of Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, was the last survivor of those 
American women holding this relation to the men of 1776, who pledged 
to the support of that declaration “their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honors.” 


18th. In the work-house of St. George’s, in the East, Louis Canris- 
ToPHE, the sot disant Prince of Hayti. 


19th. At Clermont, Va., Generar Joun Mason, in his 83d year. 
This venerable gentleman was the last surviving son of Colonel George 
Mason, of Gunston Hall, in the same county, who was distinguished 
in Virginia, as was said by Mr. Jefferson, as ‘‘one of the wisest states- 
men that Virginia ever bred, and an incorruptible patriot.” 

General Mason, through a long and active life, and in an extended 
sphere, attracted, as he deserved, the esteem, respect, and confidence of 
all who knew him. He was the personal and intimate friend and asso- 
ciate of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, and, during the administra- 
tions of the last two, filled offices of trust and honor, which he accepted 


at their request, but held only for periods limited by him when they 
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were accepted. No man excelled this esteemed gentleman in the ¢o- 
mestic and social relations. As a neighbor and friend, his excellenc, 
was attested by the pleasure and grace which he imparted to every 
circle, and the cordiality with which he was every where welcomed, | 


21st. At Brooklyn, L.1., Bensamin F. Tuompson, Esq., author oj 
the History of Long Island, and distinguished for his acquaintance with 
local and family history. He had just risen from the tea-table, and 
taken his seat on a sofa, feeling fatigued with a long walk, when hx 
complained of not feeling well, and in fifteen minutes was a corpse. HH; 
was in his sixty-fifth year. 


21st. At Baltimore, Capt. W. A. Tucker, one of the oldest sea 
captains of Baltimore, and for seventeen years President of the Balti- 
more Fire Insurance Company. 


23d. At Fowdon, Eng., Exizaneru Huenes, in her 89th year. 
She was the wife of a poor laborer, and in 1804 obtained some cele- 
brity as a successful impostor. She declared, “in consequence of in- 
terviews with angels, and the particular inspiration of Heaven, she had 
the gift of curing all diseases and infirmities to which the human frame 
was liable, by touching the parts affected, and saying a prayer for the 
success of her endeavors.” Her fame spread throughout the adjoining 
counties, and wagons, filled with believers in the miraculous powers of 
the woman, used to arrive; and, in six weeks, more than three thou- 
sand dupes were touched by the impostor, for maladies. 


March 25th. In Nantucket, Hon. Hezextan Barnarp, aged 96, 
a gentleman who has filled with credit to himself and satisfaction t 
his constituents, many honorable and responsible offices: having been 
a Representative to the General Court, a Senator, and finally Trea- 
surer for the State of Massachusetts; he has at last passed away, ful! 
of years and full of honors, and mourned by all who knew him. 


27th. At Hartford, Susquehannah Co., James Apams, at the re- 
markable age of 104. He was a native of Massachusetts, and a vo- 
Junteer in the revolutionary war. 


At Saco, Maine, Bensamin Simpson, aged 94. He was one of the 
party that threw the cargoes of teas from the ships in Boston harbor. 


In England, Tuomas Prnnicock, at the age of 102. He fought 
and was wounded at the battle of Bunker Hill. 


Aprit, 1849. 


April 1st. In Boston, Mass., Hon. Eomunp Dwicurt, one of the 
most wealthy and respectable merchants of that city. He was a tried 
and active friend of the cause of education, and as director and presi- 
dent of the Western Rail Road, has been immediately connected with 
some of our most important public improvements. In every part of 
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the commonwealth the event of his death will call to mind instances 
of the honor, the munificence, and the' usefulness of his life. 


In England, Generar Str Grorce Nucent. His age was92. He 
entered the army as ensign in the 21st regiment, in May, 1773, when 
he was only seventeen years old. He came with his regiment to our 
shores in the early part of the revolution, and served in the expedition 
under Sir Henry Clinton and General Vaughn up the Hudson in 1777, 
when Forts Montgomery and Clinton were taken, and Esopus, or, as 
it is now called, Kingston, was burnt. He participated in other bat- 
tles during the war, and at the peace in 1785 had risen to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel. He served under the Duke of York in Holland, 
was a short time on the peninsula, and was one of the fourteen field 
marshals of England at the time of his death, and the last surviving 
British officer, who fought against us in the revolution. 


April 5th. Died, Commander Irvine Suvusrick, in his 52d year, 
of which 35 years had been spent in the naval service. He was born 
in South Carolina. 

During the war with England he served under Commodore Decatur, 
and was with him in the very severe action of the President with the 
British squadron. He again served with Decatur in the Guerriere 
frigate, and was in the action of the Algerine squadron in 1816. 

In 1832, while first lieutenant of the Potomac frigate, bearing the 
flag of Commodore Downes, he commanded the expedition of sailors 
and marines who landed on the Island of Sumatra, and after a sharp 
conflict with the Malays, having stormed and taken three forts, took 
possession of the town of Quallah Battoo, and broke up a horde of 
pirates, who had recently murdered the crew and captain of an Ame- 
rican ship. 

Sth. At Marshfield, Mass., Deacon Jorn Harcn, aged 79, and the 
next day, Deacon Jos. Ciirt, aged 81. They were both elected dea- 
cons of the Congregational Church in North Marshfield, in 1801, and 
they were both found dead, the one in his bed and the other in his 
yard. 


6th. In Drogheda, Ireland, of cholera, the most reverend Dr. 
CRroLiy, archbishop of Armagh, the Roman Catholic primate of Ire- 
land. The deceased prelate was highly esteemed by the members of all 
religious and political persuasions, being ever remarkable for Christian 
liberality towards his fellow countrymen, and love of peace and order. 
Dr. Crolly was a warm supporter of the national system of education, 
and, indeed, of every meastire that tended to the purpose of enlight- 
enment. 


l4th. At New York, Rev. Dr. Power, in his 57th year. He 
was educa ed at the college of Maynooth, in Ireland, and was a class- 
mate wi’. John of Tuam, Father Matthew and other eminent men. 
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He accepted the invitation of pastor of St. Peter’s Church, New York. 
thirty-two years ago, and until his death, remained in the same situa- 
tion. He was pre-eminent as a scholar; as intimately acquainted with 
the Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, German, Italian, and other lan- 
guages, as he was with his own; but nothing of the pedant did he ever 
exhibit. His pocket was ever open to the needy, be they Protestant 
or Catholic. Its liberality was limited only by his means. For the 
sake of the poor, he lived poor and died poor—his estate not being 
worth five dollars. ’ 


14th. At the Patapsco Institute, Md., Hon. Joun Pue ps, an emi- 
nent lawyer and statesman. He was a native of Vermont, and held 
many offices of honor and trust. In 1837 he resigned the office of 
Senator, and left his native state to assist his wife in her plans of 
female education. 


15th. At Smithville, N. C., Captain Lestre Case of the United 
States army. He graduated at the Military Academy in June, 1832, 
and was assigned to the Second Regiment of Artillery. He served 
with distinctien in the early part of the war with Mexico, receiving a 
brevet of captain for gallant conduct in the battles of the 8th and Yth 
of May. In 1847 he was placed on duty in the War Department, as 
acting Judge Advocate of the army, for which honorable position he 


was particularly adapted, having applied himself in his leisure hours to 
the study of law, and been admitted to the bar in his native state, New 


York. 


15th. In England, Tuomas Starke, an eminent English lawyer. 
This gentleman was called to the bar in 1810, and his industry and 
learning led him into an extensive and lucrative practice. Mr. Starkie 
was the Downing Professor at Cambridge, and afterwards a county 
judge at Islington. He was well known to our lawyers by his Re- 
ports, his works on Slander, on Criminal Pleading, and on the Law of 
Evidence. 


16th. At Rome, Italy, Cardinal Josepu Mezzoranri, the cele- 
brated linguist, in his 75th year. When Lord Byron made his ac- 
quaintance, he could fluently converse in every European idiom. Since 
then he became master of all the oriental forms of speech, and there 
was scarcely a spoken jargon, from the Himmalaya mountains to the 
Andes, of which Mezzofanti had not made the comparative anatomy. 
Personally, he was most affable, and generally beloved in Rome. 


21st. At Bristol, Penn., Tuomas A. Cooper, the celebrated tra- 
gedian. He was formerly one of the most eminent actors upon the 
stage. His daughter was married to a son of President Tyler. 


28th. At Charleston, S. C., Hon. Henry Barrey. He was a 
lawyer of distinction and formerly attorney general of the State. 
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At Upton, Rev. Bensamin Woon, aged 76 years. He was one of 
the last of a venerable and venerated class of ministers, who, twenty- 
five years ago, composed the Harmony Association. He was settled 
in Upton nearly fifty-three years since, and retained through a most 
eventful period in the history of New England, the respect, love, and 
confidence of his people. 


May. 


May 1st. At New York, Avan Stewart, Esq., formerly of Utica. 
He was one of the most distinguished anti-slavery men of the north; 
and in 1844 was the Liberty candidate for the Vice Presidency. 


3d. At Langollen, Va., Curnpert Powe t, Esq., in his 72d year. 
He was Sraely a resident of Alexandria, where he was mayor; and, 
after his removal to Loudon, was honored with a seat in the Legis- 
lature of his native State, and afterwards represented the district in 
which he lived in the Congress of the United States. He was for 
many years a magistrate in Loudon county. 

In London, Eng., the Duke or St. Atpan’s. He was best known 
as having a title to marry the rich Mrs. Coutts, and a sinecure of some 
£1,200 a year as hereditary Grand Falconer. He was the descend- 
ant of King Charles II., and of Eleanor Gwynne. The annuity of 
£10,000 a year, which Mrs. Coutts settled upon him for life, goes to 
Miss Burdett Coutts. 


6th. Near Rio Grande City, Capt. Eowarp Deas, of the 4th U. 
S. Artillery. He was drowned from on board the steamer Yazoo. 
Captain Deas served on both lines during the Mexican war, and was 
taken prisoner shortly before the battles of the 8th and 9th of May, 
and carried into Matamoros. 


7th. At San Antonio, Texas, Major-General Wm. J. Worru. In 
the general orders from the war department, announcing his death, it 
is stated that, “General Worth entered the army a Lieutenant in 1813, 
and served with distinguished credit during the war with Great Bri- 
tain. His whole life has been devoted to the service of his country, 
and he has been charged with many conspicuous and important com- 
mands. His brilliant and sescuil sali in the campaigns of Flo- 
rida and Mexico was rewarded by promotion to the two highest grades 
in the army. And now, while in the performance of the responsible 
duties of Military Commander on the Mexican and Indian frontiers of 
Texas, his long, useful, and patriotic career is suddenly terminated. 
His loss, as a soldier of superior merit, and a gentleman of high per- 
sonal accomplishments, will long be severely felt.” He fell a victim 
to cholera, the same disease which cut off Gen. Gaines. 

Gen. Worth was engaged in the following battles, from the period 
of his entrance into the army: Chippewa, Niagara, Fort Erie, Mon- 
terey, Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, Puebla, Churubusco, Chapultepec, 
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Molino del Rey, City of Mexico, and five battles in Florida, while in 
command of the eighth regiment of infantry. 

The chivalric courage of Gen. Worth has been the subject of uni- 
versal admiration. He was aid to Gen. Scott in the memorable battles 
of Chippewa and Niagara, and appointed Colonel of the 8th Regiment 
in 1838. At the storming of Monterey, Gen, Taylor intrusted to him 
a separate command. His prudence and skill on that occasion elicited 
much praise, and were only equalled by his courage and constancy. So, 
too, at the bloody assault of Molino del Rey, where he was seconded 
by the intrepid Garland and other gallant spirits, he exhibited the same 
steady valour and self-possession for which he was ever distinguished. 

9th. At Newport, R.1., Hon. Duree J. Pearce, at the age of sixty 
years; a prominent member of the bar of that State, and of its Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the year 1825 to the year 1837. 

In London, Eng., Generat Str Rosert T. Witson, K.C. He 
was one of the most eminent military men of our time. In the year 
1793 he joined the Duke of York’s army as a volunteer. In the fol- 
lowing year he was appointed to a cornetcy in the 15th hussars, ani 
he served both in Flanders and Holland in the campaigns of 1793-4-5. 
He was one of the gallant officers who, in 1794, with a detachment of 
* cavalry saved the emperor of Austria from being taken prisoner by the 
French cavalry. 

In 1808 and 1809, Lieut. Colonel Wilson having formed the Lusi- 
tanian legion by his own exertions, commanded that force during the 
campaigns of those years. He had also served with the Austrian army 
in Italy, and with the Russian army in Russia, Poland, Germany, ani 
France, and—particularly during the invasion of Russia by Napoleon— 
was distinguished by his ability in council, as well as for gallantry in 
the field. For his eminent services he had received the orders of Maria 
Theresa, of the Tower and Sword, of St. Anne of Russia, and the Gran 
Order of the Red Eagle of Prussia. 

He was known also as the author of several military works on th 
British and Russian armies. In November, 1841, he was gazetted as 
a general, and in 1842, Sir Robert proceeded to Gibraltar as governo! 
and commander-in-chief; he had only last month arrived in England 
having been succeeded in that important command by Sir Robert Gar- 
diner. Sir R. Wilson was born in 1777, and was the son of Benjamin 
Wilson, the eminent painter. 

13th. At Oakfield Lodge, Isle of Wight, Hon. Sin Epwarp Pacer. 
Governor of Chelsea Hospital, at the age of 73. He was a distin- 
guished officer of the British army during the PeninsularWar. 

14th. At Louisville, of cholera, Danrortn Marstr, a celebrate: 
comedian. He is highly commended by the Buffalo Courier, as a mai 
much esteemed within the circle of his acquaintance. 

18th. In Amherst, Mass., Perer Jackson. He was born on ih 
passage from Africa, was a slave to a Dutchman in Kinderhook, . 
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Y., and obtained his liberty by running away from his master. His 
age, as calculated by his neighbors, from his recollections of the old 
French war, and as inscribed on his coffin-plate, presented by them, 
was 122 years. 

18th. At Washington City, Hon. Dante, Duncan, a member of 
Congress from Ohio. He was born in Pennsylvania, July 22, 1806. 

19th. At Charleston, S. C., Joun Rosinson, Esq., the oldest mer- 
chant in that city. ‘ He had,” the Courier says, “filled a large space 
in this community for a period far beyond the usual term of years allot- 
ted to man, being in the seventy-fourth year of his age. From the 
time he first commenced business in this city, fifty-three years ago, up 
to the period of the recent attack of disease, which terminated fatally, he 
was actively and untiringly engaged in business matters, and his death 
will leave a void in the commercial circle that will be seriously felt.” 

21st. At Edgeworthstown, Ireland, Miss Epeewortn, the cele- 
brated authoress, at the age of eighty-two. No woman of our age had 
attained a more honorable fame. Sir Walter Scott regarded the fact 
that Waverley was originally ascribed to her, as among the highest 
compliments A ever received. Her works on education alone will 
preserve her memory. 

Few persons, in our time, have been permitted to do so much to bless 
and to benefit mankind—fewer still, to persevere in their labors to the 
end, and live so long to witness the good they had done. In every 
quarter of the world—and here in the United States, more than in other 
countries beyond the limits of the British empire—the hearts of many 
will be saddened by this intelligence, as with a sense of personal loss. 

But all who have loved or admired her wiil be consoled to learn, 
that her old age was serene and happy; that she enjoyed to the last, 
not ee | her extraordinary powers, but all the pleasures of life she had 
most valued; and that she died on the spot which was always her home, 
surrounded by those whom she entirely loved and trusted, and followed 
by the blessings of her suffering countrymen, for whose relief she made 
her latest literary exertion, and to whom she never ceased freely to 
devote her substance and her strength. 

At East Greenwich, R. I., James Miter, aged 95, an old revolu- 
tionary soldier. 
24th. At New Orleans, Grorce Porter, associate editor of th 
Picayune. He was engaged formerly in editing the New York Spirit 
of the Times, (now edited by his brother.) By his industry, experi- 
ence, and talents, he contributed largely to the success of the Hisesiee. 

25th. In Montreal, Canada, Lieut. Gen. Str Bensamin Urzan, 
commander of the British forces in North America. He died at the 
age of 72. 

Sir Benjamin D’Urban, had received a cross and five clasps for Bu- 
saco, Albuhera, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, 
and Toulouse. He entered the army in 1798, as Cornet in the 2d 
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Dragoon Guards, and in the following year obtained a troop; accom- 
panied Sir Ralph Abercrombie’s expedition. He served in the Penin- 
sula and France, from the autumn of 1808 to the end of the war in 
1814, and was never absent. In the performance of this duty, he was 
with Sir Robert Wilson in his operations between Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Salamanca, and afterwards with the Spanish army of General Cuesta, 
upon the Tagus and Guadiana, and at the battle of Medelin. He was 
then selected to be Quartermaster-General of the Portuguese army, o{ 
which Marshal Beresford had recently taken the command; and, re- 
turning to Portugal, joined it accordingly. In this appointment, he 
continued to serve throughout the war—occasionally employed, how- 
ever, in charge of a corps of Portuguese cavalry, which he commande: 
at Salamanca and Vittoria; and in the other actions above mentioned, 
for which he received decorations, he was in the performance of his 
duties on the staff. 

At New York, Mrs. Hannan Gaxwatiy, in her 85d year. She 
was the daughter of James Nicholson, the first on the list of American 
post captains, a distinguished officer in the war of the Revolution, and 
the elder of the family which, through three generations, has sustained 
the honor of the naval service. 

In 1793, the subject of this notice married the Hon. Albert Gallatin, 
who had then been elected a Senator of the United States from Penn- 
sylvania. During the eventful career of this eminent statesman, Mrs. 
Gallatin was his constant friend and adviser, enjoying his fullest affec- 
tion and esteem; and from her, none of his most secret thoughts, whe- 
ther on public or private matters, were ever withheld. To Mrs. Gal- 
latin was mainly owing the establishment of that American Church or 
congregation in Paris, the first minister of which was our townsman, 
the late Rev. Mr. Bruen, whose premature death, a few years since, 
the whole community had so much reason to lament. While placed in 
the most trying circumstances, on no occasion did Mrs. Gallatin allow 
the demands of court etiquette to come between her and her God. 
Such was the respect which her pious course commanded, even from a 
French Princess, that when, at the greatest féte that could well occur 
in a monarchical country—the one given to celebrate the birth of the 
heir presumptive, the Duke of Bordeaux—the American Minister re- 
plied to the inquiry of the Duchess d’Angouléme for his wife, “She is 
not here because it is Sunday:” the Duchess said, “ Mrs. Gallatin does 
right—she teaches us our duty.” 


JUNE. 

At Niagara Falls, Hon. Aveustus Porter, at the age of 80. He 
was a native of Salisbury, Connecticut, and located himself at Niagara 
Falls in June, 1806, where he ever after lived. Prior to the war ol 
1812, and during the early settlement of western New York, Judge 
P. acted a conspicuous part, and shared in the dangers and sufferings 
of that period. His dwelling, mills, &c., were burnt to ashes at the 
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time of the destruction of Buffalo and the whole frontier, by the Bri- 
tish in 1813. 

Judge Porter, his brother Gen. P. B. Porter, Zadock Granger, the 
brothers Wadsworth, O. Phelps, J. Ely, Jos. Ellicott, and others, were 
the pioneers of western New York, and large landed proprietors. In 
a narrative of events by Judge P. he states, that “in returning to Ca- 
nandaigua, after completing the survey for Robert Morris, in company 
with Joseph Ellicott, we travelled down the lake to Buffalo, chiefly on 
the beach, there being no road, and as yet none other than an Indian 
trail from Buffalo to Canawagus, (now Avon.) There was then (1797,) 
but one dwelling-house between the two places, which was owned by 
a Mr. Wilbur. It was situated at the point where Mr. John Ganson 
afterwards built a large house, and kept a tavern many years, and is 
about one mile and a half from Le Roy.” 

In Concord, N. H., in his 80th year, Rev. Sytvester Dana. His 
father and brother-in-law were among those slain by the British and 
Indians in their cruel attack upon many places in the beautiful valley 
of Wyoming in 1778. He, with many other survivors of that terrible 
massacre, fled through the wilderness, and, after severe sufferings, safely 
reached Connecticut. In 1786, with two brothers, he returned to 
Wilkesbarre, which had been entirely desolated by the Indians, and 
successfully commenced the cultivation of his father’s lands. In 1798 
he entered Yale College, and graduated in 1797. He studied theology 
with the eminent Dr. Backus, and in 1801 was settled as a minister 
of a parish in Oxford, (N. H.,) where he remained about thirty-five 
years. His mind was clear and vigorous to the last, though his bodily 
sufferings were severe, and his hopes of a blessed immortality unwa- 
vering and unclouded. 

At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Col. Henry A. Livineston. Several 
years ago te represented Duchess county in the Assembly, and in 
1837 was elected State Senator for four years, from the second Senate 
district. He was a grandson of Philip Livingston, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence; his father was an eminent divine 
of the Reformed Dutch Church. They now all sleep in the old family 
burial-ground, near the Livingston mansion. 


Recently, at Paris, of cholera, MarsHat Buceaup, a very dis- 
tinguished French officer. He was born on the 15th of October, 1784, 
at Limoges, and was consequently 64 years old when he died. He 
was the son of M. Jean Amboise Bugeaud, Chevalier Seigneur de la 
Pinconnerie, and Francoise de Sutton de Clonard, descended from a 
family in Ireland. He entered the French army in 1805, was made 
a corporal at Austerlitz, and a year afterward had the rank of sub- 
lieutenant. After serving with great distinction in the wars of the 
empire, he had reached the rank of colonel in 1814. In 1831 he was 
promoted to the rank of major-general. In 1840 he was made gover- 
nor-general of Algeria, and in 1843 he was created a marshal. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


It is our intention to set apart hereafter a place in the Registe: 
for notices of new works. Such as are sent to us for that purpose 
will receive due attention. 

Lire anv Pustic: Services or Jonn Quincy Apams, Sixtn Presipent 


oF THE Unitep States, WITH THE EULOGY DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
Leeistatrure or New York, sy W. H. Sewarp. 4uburn, N. Y. 


The publishers of this work state that Governor Seward had un- 
dertaken its preparation, but being unable to complete it, owing to 
his “multiplied business engagements,”’ it became necessary “to ob- 


tain the literary assistance of an able writer, who has under his 
auspices completed the work.”’ We are informed in the preface that, 
as the history of the life and times of Ex-President Adams, expected 
to be prepared by his family, would not probably appear under several 
youre, and as a general desire was expressed for a book of the kind, 


imited in size, and within the means of the people generally, the pre- 

sent work has been prepared. “It has been the aim to present such 
an aspect of the history and principles of this wonderful man as shall 
do justice to his memory, and afford an example which the youth of 
America may properly imitate.” 

The work commences with the ancestry, birth, and childhood of 
Mr. Adams, and traces his history to the termination of his eventful 
career. We have in the first volume of the Register given the promi- 
nent events in the life of Mr. Adams, and therefore do not deem it ne- 
cessary to recapitulate them here. The easy style of the narrative, 
and the felicitous arrangement of the incidents, renders the book a very 
readable and agreeable one; and as the history of the man is the his- 
tory of the nation, it is, therefore, a deeply interesting and instructive 
one. Mr. Adams was trained in boyhood to become a useful and dis- 
tinguished man, and the early maturity of his mind rendered the train- 
ing less difficult. When only nine years old he wrote to his father, 
“‘ Mamma has a troublesome task to keep mea studying. I own I am 
ashamed of myself. I have but just entered the third volume of Rol- 
lin’s History, but designed to have got half through it by this time. 
I am determined this week to be more diligent.” At the age of twen- 
ty-seven he was appointed by General Washington minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the Hague. Three years afterwards Gen. Washington 
wrote to his father, then president of the United States, in these words, 
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— Without intending to compliment.«the father or the mother, or to 
censure any others, I give it as my decided opinion that Mr. Adams is 
the most valuable public character that we have abroad; and that there 
remains no doubt in my mind that he will prove himself to be the ablest 
of all the diplomatic corps.” Such was the man at thirty who after- 
wards filled the chair of state, and became one of the most experienced 
statesmen in the world. 

The author is, perhaps, at times too eulogistic for a biographer, yet 
the strong points of patriotism, industry, and purity of purpose in Mr. 
Adams’ character he well and faithfully portrays. He says of him,— 
“ He was utterly incapable of proscription for proscription’s sake. ‘ 
i . He knew nothing of the jealousy and bitterness which are 
gendered in little*minds and hearts by disparities of sentiment. High 
and pure in all his aims, he sought to reach them by means of a cor- 
responding character. If he could not succeed in the use of such in- 
struments, he was content to meet defeat.”’ 

A very graphic account is given at page 297 of the influence exerted 
by Mr. Adams over the House of Representatives on the occasion of a 
difficulty in organizing, caused by a double delegation from New Jer- 
sey. In the midst of great confusion he arose, and having made an 
eloquent appeal to the House, he submitted a motion that the clerk 
should proceed to call the roll. But the clerk who was presiding de- 
clined to entertain the question, and the inquiry was, ‘Who shall put 
the question?” The voice of Mr. Adams was heard above the tumult, 
“J will put the question.” This restored order. He was conducted 
to the chair amidst deafening acclamations, and presided until the 
house was organized. 

As Mr. Adams was not a strict party man, the history of his life 
can be read without giving offence to any one. He was respected by 
men of all parties, and, in the words of senator Benton, “he left behind 
him the memory of public services which are the history of the country 
for half a century, and the example of a life, public and private, which 
should be the study and model of the generations of his countrymen.” 

We heed hardly add that the eloquent eulogium of Gov. Seward, 
embraced within the volume, is well worth a perusal. 

The book is printed and got up in a very handsome manner by the 
publishers, Messrs. Derby, Miller & Co., who show that such things 
can be done well in western New York, and deserve, what their en- 
terprise is receiving, the patronage of the public. 


History or tHe War BETWEEN THE Unirep States anv Mexico, By 

Joun 8. Jenxtns. 

This work is also a publication of Messrs. Derby, Miller & Co., of 
Auburn, N. Y., and in the same style of beautiful execution as the life 
of Mr. Adams. The plates and illustrations, which are very numerous, 
have been prepared at much expense, and some of them are exceed- 
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ingly well done. There is a life-like head of Gen. Taylor at the title- 
page, followed by a beautiful vignette engraving. The book is inter- 
spersed, besides, with likenesses of Gen. Scott, Santa Anna, Gen. 
Twiggs, Paredes, Gen. Worth, Major Ringgold, Col. Fremont, Gen. 
Kearney, Arista, Gen. Wool, Com. Conner, Col. May, Gen. P. F. 
Smith, Capt. Walker, and representations of the battles of Palo Alto, 
Resaca, Monterey, Buena Vista, Cerro Gordo, the bombardment of 
Vera Cruz, the death of Col. Clay, Gen. Scott complimenting Col. 
Harney, the American troops in Mexico, &c. 

The author has given us a comprehensive narration of the events of 
the Mexican war, and of the difficulties which preceded it, that should 
be read by every American citizen. The battles and stirring scenes ot 
the war are described in an easy and clear manner,*that must rende: 
the work very acceptable to general readers; and it bears indubitable 
evidences of truthfulness and candor. We recommend it to all who 
desire a handsome and useful volume, and a record of brilliant deeds 
and important events that must ever occupy a prominent place in 
American history. 


Tue GENERALS oF THE LAST War with Great Bartain. By Joun S. 

Jenkins. Fromm the press of Derby, Miller §& Co. 

Within this volume are contained the biographies of Generals Brown, 
Gaines, Harrison, Jackson, Macomb, Pike, and Scott, with portraits. 
It is brought out in a very convenient size, comprising about 400 pages. 
The author refers to the authorities that he has consulted, as of the 
highest character; and assures us that “ there has been no attempt at 
fine writing, but great pains have been taken to render the notices full, 
comprehensive, and historically accurate; and they are believed to be 
more entitled to confidence, in this respect, than any which have pre- 
ceded them.” 

The book certainly bears the marks of industry, and the narra- 
tion is, at times, spirited. We select, as an instance, the following 
descriptions from the account in the biography of Gen. Scott, of the 
battles of Chippewa and Niagara: 

. . » . “Having given the necessary orders, he (Gen. Scott, 
cried out to the battalion of Major M‘Neil—the 11th infantry, on the 
left—* The enemy say we are good at long shot, but cannot stand the 
cold iron! I call upon the 11th instantly to give the lie to that slan- 
der!’ ‘Charge!’ he added, as the shot from Towson’s guns ploughed 
through and through the British ranks:—‘ Charge !—Charge !’"—he 
repeated, in thundering tones, rising up in his stirrups, and waving 
his men on with his sword. This masterly charge, so well conceived 
and executed, put an end to the contest.” . . . . . 

“ The bloody battle on the heights of Niagara followed on the night 
of the 25th July. General Scott opened the action with his brigade, 
and for nearly two hours gallantly sustained himself against the vastly 
superior numbers of the British army. When the enemies’ batteries 
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were ordered to be stormed, he piloted Col. Miller, who was directed 
to execute this daring enterprise with the 21st infantry, through 
the smoke and darkness, and the iron shower that swept unceasingly 
down the hill-side. Twice, during the height of the engagement. 
after being relieved by the troops under Ripley and Porter, Scott pre- 
cipitated his brigade on the British left and right. ‘Two horses were 
shot under him—one literally torn from its rider. Though badly 
wounded in the side by a spent ball, he persisted in remaining on the 
ground, wading on foot through the blood and carnage, and his clear, 
ringing voice ever and anon heard above the roar of artillery, as he 
cheered and encouraged his men. At length, he was finally disabled 
by a musket ball, which shattered his left shoulder; and, at midnight, 
just as the battle closed, he was borne from the field with his aid, 
Lieut. Worth, also severely wounded.” 


Tae Lire or Masor Generar Zacuary Taytor, sy H. Montcomery. 

Published by Dersy, Mitter & Co., Atiburn, N. Y. 

The author, in his preface, admits that the work has been hastily 

repared, and that he has laboured under much embarrassment in co!- 
Calne materials for it. ‘So little,” he remarks, “had General Tay- 
lor sought public notoriety, that almost his very name was unknown 
toa large portion of the American people until the victories of Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma revived the recollection of it. Even his 
heroic defence of Fort Harrison, and his services in Florida were nearly 
forgotten.” Notwithstanding the want of time and materials, the vo- 
lume is a very creditable one. From the attention we have been able 
to give it, we are of the opinion that the compiler has honestly excluded 
every thing “not believed to be strictly authentic,” and with the means 
within his reach has given to the public an interesting and truthful his- 
tory of the distinguished soldier recently elevated to the presidency of 
the United States. That the style and character of the work may be 
properly judged of, we add to this brief notice the following extracts: 

“The father of Genera] Taylor held a colonel’s commission through 
the revolution, and served with great valour during that long and une* 
qual struggle, much of the time with Washington himself, and retaining 
in all emergencies, and under every difficulty, his confidence and esteem. 
He was engaged in many of the most fiercely contested and bloody 
battles of the war, and particularly at Trenton, where he rendered dis- 
tinguished and valuable aid to the commander-in-chief in that brilliant 
achievement. 

“. . . Zachary Taylor was born in Orange county, Virginia, 
in 1790, and was Jess than a year old when his father emigrated to 
Kentucky. His youth was therefore spent, and his character formed, 
amidst the dangers and difficulties of Indian warfare, and the hardships 
and privations ever incident to a frontier life. . . . Many family 
and neighbourhood anecdotes are told to illustrate his daring and ad- 
venturous character, and his love for dangerous enterprises. Night 
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after night he was in the habit of seeing the house bafricaded, and the 
arms prepared to repel any attack that might be made before the morn- 
ing dawned. Scarcely a week passed that there was not an actual in- 
cursion of Indians among the settlements. Even on his way to school 
he was in danger of the tomahawk and scalping-knife. On one occa- 
sion some of his schoolmates were murdered and scalped by the Indians 
within a hundred yards of the point where he and his brother had se- 
parated from them. When but seventeen years old he swam across 
the Ohio river from the Kentucky to the Indiana shore, in the month 
of March, when the river was filled with floating ice. Many other 
well-attested anecdotes are related of his daring adventures, and his 
bold and dangerous exploits.—No obstacle could dampen his indomita- 
ble energy, or-discourage him from attempting the most hazardous en- 
terprises.”” 

The flight of the Mexicans after the battle of Resaca, and the dis- 
tress and excitement in Matamoras, are thus described :—“ At their 
secret crossing the Mexicans had but one flat, which was entirely in- 
sufficient for the numbers who now, in terror, sought the river. While 
the flat swarmed with infantry the cavalry would charge, and filling 
the flat, drive the wretches who had occupied it into the river. The 
water was covered with the miserable beings, who, confused and des- 
perate, plunged into the waves, calling on God to help them, or vent- 
ing their impotent maledictions upon those who had forced them toa 
watery grave. They sank by scores, clutching each other in the ago- 
nies of death; and the ‘ mad river’ fairly boiled with the expiring breath 
of those who had sunken under its dark wave. . . . . « . . 

“The night was made hideous by the constant arrival of the wounded 
in sacks; many yelled like fiends as the rough carriage and contracted 
form started afresh their bleeding wounds; others were found dead in 
their sacks, having been deaiatal while crossing the river on swimming 
mules. The women of the city rushed to the ball-rooms and tore 
down the festoons prepared for the great festival to be given in honor 
of their victorious arms. They tore off and stamped upon their gay 
apparel, and mingled their cries of wild despair with those of the 
wounded.” - 


Memorrat or Amprose Spencer, FoRMER Caer Justice oF THE Sv- 

PREME Court oF THE State or New York. 

This interesting volume, published in Albany, and intended for dis- 
tribution among the friends of Judge Spencer, has been presented to 
us. It contains the proceedings of the senate and assembly of New 
York, and of the court and bar in various parts of the state, on the 
occasion of his death; two eloquent sermons by Rev. Drs. Potter and 
Sprague, of Albany, on the same occasion, and the admirable discourse 
on the life and character of the late chief justice by the Hon. Daniel 
D. Barnard, delivered at the request of the bar. 

We have heretofore noticed the prominent events in the life of this 
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truly great man, but we cannot let the present opportunity pass with- 
out using Mr. Barnard’s address for the purpose of exhibiting the emi- 
nent services of Judge Spencer in constructing the system of American 
jurisprudence, and his important connexion with the political history of 
the country. 

The lights and ornaments of the New York bar, at the beginning of 
the present century, when Mr. Spencer was at the height of his pro- 
fessional fame, are thus described: 

«‘ Not to mention others of hardly less note and mark, there were, 
besides Richard Harrison, whom I have named before, Brockholst Li- 
vingston and Edward Livingston, both men of original and command- 
ing ability; and Aaron Burr, the subtlest practitioner of his time, and 
a most dangerous adversary; and Josiah Ogden Hoffman, a man of wit 
and of a varied and most attractive talent; and Abraham Van Vechten, 
full of solid learning and solid sense; and John V. Henry, acute, logi- 
cal, well-instructed, and eloquent; and William W. Van Ness, the rarest 
genius of them all; and, finally, the great Hamilton—great at the bar, 
as he was great every where else—who moved along with the weight 
of the heaviest causes on his shoulders, with as much ease as Atlas, 
standing still, bears up the world. And these were the men, and others 
hardly less conspicuous and powerful, with whom Mr. Spencer was 
associated at the bar, and with whom he was used to wrestle in high 
forensic debate; rarely, if ever, less than the equal of the best of them, 
and oftentimes primus inter pares.” 

Prior to the elevation of Mr. Spencer to the judgeship he was elect- 
ed to the senate of the state. Mr. Barnard thus refers to his political 
position at that time: 

“ The election of the next year, 1795, carried Mr. Jay into the gu- 
bernatorial chair, with a majority friendly to him and his administra- 
tion, in both branches of the legislature. Among the senators elected 
was Ambrose Spencer. I hardly need say that for the seven years of 
his continued service in that body he was a prominent and leading 
member. Indeed, from the commencement of this senatorial service 
forward for twenty years he exercised a prodigious influence, and a 
sway over the political affairs of this state, extended at times to those 
of the government at Washington, second to no other individual. This 
was a personal influence, due to the strength of his intellect, his energ 
and activity, his boldness and decision, and the general weight of his 
character rather than the result of any official power or patronage ever 
wielded or directed by him. It was characteristic of him to be decided, 
active, and zealous whatever measures, or policy, or party he espoused. 
Separated by the occurrences of 1788 from Gov. Clinton and the party 
which opposed the constitution, he was the friend and supporter of 
Gov. Jay, and down to 1798, whether in the assembly, or the senate, 
or in the council of appointment, of which he was a member in 1797, 
he acted uniformly with him and the federal party. 
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‘In the spring of 1798 he was re-elected to the senate, having at 
that time taken his stand with the party now called republican, which, 
in this state and in the nation, had united to oppose the policy and ad- 
ministration of John Adams. A change of party is not always a change 
of principle—though it is quite apt to be so considered, and often is so 
in fact. Nor is a change of political sentiment always proof either of 
a want of principle or a want of sense. In this case I have not been 
able to discover that it was much more than a partial change of perso- 
nal association.” 

Of his elevation to the bench, his associates, and their important and 
arduous services, we have an account: 

*‘ From 1804 to 1823, was the period of his judicial service. When 
he came on the bench he had James Kent, Brockholst Livingston, and 
Smith Thompson for his associates—the last two having been ap- 
pointed the preceding year, by the council, of which he and Mr. Clin- 
ton were members. In 1807, William W. Van Ness took the place 
of Judge Livingston; Jonas Platt came in, in 1814, when Chief Justice 
Kent was made Chancellor; and, in 1819, John Woodworth—on 
whom the office had been urged nearly twenty years before, but then 
declined—took the place of Judge Thompson. At this time, (1819,) 
Judge Spencer became Chief Justice. After this enumeration, I hardly 
need say that, during his whole term of service, he was associated with 
very able judges; and if he maintained from the first a position of emi- 
nence and marked superiority among his brethren—as I suppose it 
must be conceded he did—it was not because he was surrounded with 
feeble or inferior men. Quite the contrary. All the gentlemen I have 
named were men of superior ability, and good professional learning: 
several of them possessed talents of the highest order, and exactly of 
the kind which fitted them for a high judicial station. One of them, 
James Kent, I suppose has not had his superior, for variety and vast- 
ness of legal erudition, in or out of this country, in the present century. 
Perhaps, of the whole of them, the one who was less indebted to books 
and to laborious study for his qualifications than any other—abnormis 
sapiens—was William W. Van Ness; he was indeed a man of won- 
derful ability.” ea 

“* We must not fail to observe, that at the time when Judge Spencer 
took his seat on the bench, very little, comparatively, had yet been 
done any where in this country, towards constructing that compre- 
hensive and admirable system of American common ag which cer- 
tainly existed at the close of his judicial labours. The Federal Courts, 
in their higher jurisdiction, were occupied with questions of constitu- 
tional Jaw, rather than in the exposition and application of the rules 
of the common law; and John Marshall had only begun his adiinis- 
tration of the law in the Supreme Court of the United States in 1801. 
The first volume of Cranch’s Reports of the decisions of that court, 
was not published till 1804. There were not, up to that time, above 
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half a dozen volumes of Reports, if so many, from all the courts in 
the United States, and these contained comparatively little of import- 
ance or particular merit. Theophilus Parsons, the great light and 
luminary of the law in Massachusetts, was not brought on the bench 
tl 1806.%7 . . « we 

“Tn the construction of that system of American jurisprudence of 
which we have the record mainly in Johnson’s Reports, I shall deem 
it not unjust, or disparaging to their able associates, to say, that Kent 
and Spencer had the principal share. These great men prosecuted 
their labours together from 1804 to 1814. During this period each 
brought in . contributions, in full measure, and in full proportion, 
according to his particular line of ability. And this certainly must be 
said for Sates Kent, that, having been six years on the bench when 
Judge Spencer took his seat there, the first substantial course in the 
foundations of the new jurisprudence—for so I think it is entitled to be 
called—was laid by his hand. From 1814 to 1823, the mark of 
strong preéminence among the judges of the period, rested individually 
on Judge Spencer. Still, however, during all this latter period, though 
they held their sway in separate tribunals, their peculiar powers were 
frequently brought into exercise in the same causes and questions, 
through the part they each had in the business of the court of last 
WE 6 tw 

We close our extracts with the following reference to the politica 
associations and influence of Judge Spencer: 

“On his elevation to the bench in 1804, and during his judicial ser- 
vice, he did not suffer the ardor of his interest in public affairs, and in 
the public questions of the day, to abate in the least degree. The 
strong friendship, personal and political, between himself and Mr. De 
Witt Clinton, which began about the year 1798, and which was 
strengthened by a family alliance in 1808, continued till 1812, when 
it first suffered an interruption—only, however, to be afterwards re- 
newed with increased confidence and cordiality. From 1807, when 
Mr. Tompkins was first elected governor, till 18312, the administration 
of this state was chiefly in their hands. Gov. Tompkins owed his 
selection as a candidate, and his election, to them, or more properly, 
it is believed, to Judge Spencer; and it does not, I suppose, admit of 
a doubt, that the whole policy of the administration, at that time, was 
shaped under their joint counsel. The period from 1812 to 1816, was 
that of the separation of the two friends; it included that of the war 
with England, and during that trying time, the political power and in- 
fluence of Judge Spencer in this state were nearly supreme. From 1807 
—the year of the embargo—to the close of the war in 1815, the gene- 
ral government at Washington leaned for support on the arm of this 
great state. And during the war, particularly, the strength, firmness 
yo energy of that support, were due to Judge Spencer, in a very great 

egree. 
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QUARTERLY CHRONICLE. 


Marcn, 1849, 


March 1st. The waters of the Mississippi were reported to bi 


higher at New Orleans by sixteen inches than they had ever been seen 
before. 


Letters from St. Petersburg state that in the thirteen northern pro- 
vinces of Russia and Europe more than thirty-two thousand houses 
have been destroyed by fire during the past year, while ordinarily in 
these provinces not more than about two thousand, or two thousand 
five hundred a year are burned. 

The government has ascertained that, for the most part, these fires, 
which have caused a loss of twelve million of rubles, are the result of 
crimes, and that they were lighted by friction matches. In conse- 
quence of this the minister of police has made a decree that henceforth 
no factory for these matches shall be established within cities, and no- 

ere else without special license from the higher authorities. 


French agriculture has recently been enriched by a very important 
new production. ‘This precious article is the Chinese hemp, the Lo- 
ma corchorus, the seeds of which were imported into France by M. 
Stier, a member of the French embassy in China, and has been culti- 
vated and naturalized at Marseilles by M. Garnier Savatier. This 
hemp, the reproduction of which is now secured by the seeds which 

_have ripened in the best possible manner, grows to a height of twenty- 
four or twenty-five feet, the stalk is from five to six inches in circum- 
ference, each plant produces from two to three kilograms of seed, and 
furnishes thread enough to make a yard of superb lawn, superior in 
beauty and quality to any obtained from French materials. 

Letters from Ireland contain the most heart-rending accounts 0! 
destitution and death. The Rev. Mr. Callanan, of the county o! 
Mayo, wrote that hundreds were dying of starvation around him, and 
adds,— The famine years of 1846, 1847, and 1848 were halcyon 
years when contrasted with the dismal year of 1849! The sand-banks 
about me are studded with the bodies of the dead! Often have I given 
some aid to the poor to buy coffins; with the small sums they received 
from me they bought some food, and then buried their dead in the 
sand-banks. The very graves in my church-yard have, in my presence, 
been assailed by the starving dogs. From morning until night I am 
now hourly beset by crawling skeletons begging for food!” 
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2d. The meeting of the society for the development of the mineral 
resources of the United States was held in Philadelphia, P. A. Browne, 


Ean. President. 

his society was incorporated by an act of the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, passed February, 1849. The sixth section of which declares 
the objects, interests, and purposes of the corporation to be to collect 
and preserve specimens of all the rocks and minerals of the United 
States useful in agriculture, architecture, manufactures and the arts. 
to offer them for free inspection, &c., to cause to be disseminated use- 
fal information upon economical mineralogy and geology, and to intro- 
duce into use American mineral productions; with power to appoint 
teachers and professors of mineralogy, geology, and mineralogical che- 
mistry. 

The New York Tribune of this date thus reports the escape of an 
elephant, and his wanderings through the city: 

“The inhabitants of Elizabeth street were somewhat startled last 
night, about 10 o’clock, by the appearance of a large elephant, who 
had escaped from his residence corner of Bayard street. Passing 
down the former street, he stopped on his way to look in at one or two 
grocery stores, scattering and breaking the contents with little re- 
gard to the feelings of the proprietors. After doing considerable 
damage by smashing in doors and tearing up railing, he crossed 
to Broadway, and promenaded for a while between Chambers and 
Franklin streets, finally passing down Duane street to the North 
river, where he was captured by his keeper and taken quietly back to 
his lodgings. Had the streets been in good order, it is difficult to say 
what the consequences might have been. As it was, the labour of lo- 
comotion was too much for his huge frame.” 

3d. The Colonization Society’s bark Liberia Packet sailed from 
Baltimore for Liberia, having on board the Rev. Messrs. G. Rambo 
and C. C. Hoffman, Protestant Episcopal missionaries, and about 70 
emigrants. : 

We learn from the Positivo of Rome that the prisons of the holy 
office had been visited by the authorities, and the prisoners set at 


liberty. Among them were a bishop of Egypt, condemned under Leo 
XIL., and two nuns. 


4th. This day, (Sunday,) about sunrise, the second session of the 
thirtieth congress was closed. 

All the annual appropriation bills were finally passed, not, however, 
without severe conflicts, arising out of the several propositions relative 
to the government of the new territories. The civil and diplomatic 
appropriation bill was barely saved at the last moment. It was re- 
ceived by the senate at half past 12 o’clock from the house, with 
amendments. An exciting debate ensued; some contending that the 
thirtieth congress had expired. Mr. Webster insisted that they had a 
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right to sit until noon on Sunday. At ten minutes past five the ques- 
tion on the bill was taken. During the debate there was a persona! 
conflict between two senators. After this bill was disposed of, at 
6 o’clock the senate went into executive session, and confirmed the 
appointment of senator Hannegan, of Indiana, as minister to Berlin, 
and then adjourned. 

The excitement in the house was, if possible, greater than in the 
senate—at two o’clock on Sunday morning there was no quorum— 
one member knocked another down, and a scene of indescribable up- 
roar and confusion ensued. Order was at length restored, and after 
waiting for the president to sign the general appropriation bill, the 
house adjourned sine die, at a quarter before seven o’clock. 

No bill was passed providing a government for either of the terri- 
tories of New Mexico or California. These bills fell through from 
the inability of the two houses to concur in any proposition for the 
purpose. At the last moment, however, a bill from the house was 
taken up and passed by the senate, and became a law, for extending 
the revenue laws of the United States to these territories. 

The bill to establish the home department became a law, having 
passed the senate after a long, arduous, and rather stormy debate ; and 
a new and valuable department has thus been added to the govern- 
ment. 

The bill for creating a territorial government in Minesota also be- 
came a law, the house of representatives having receded from its 
amendment proposing to postpone the operation of the bill to the 10th 
of this month. 

The bill organizing this new territory bounds it on the north by the 
British possessions, east by the state of Wisconsin and the Mississippi 
river, south by Iowa, and west by the Missouri and White-earth rivers. 

Provision is made for the division of the territory, if congress see 
fit. The government is to be organized in the usual manner, consist- 
ing of a governor, secretary, and legislative assembly. ‘The two for- 
mer to hold office for four years. The last consists of a council, elected 
every two years, and an assembly, chosen annually, on the principle 
of universal suffrage. All laws enacted by this body are to be sub- 
mitted to the United States congress; and if disapproved, are annulled. 
The act contains the usual provisions for a territorial judiciary esta- 
blishment. The governor’s salary is fixed at $1,500, but he receives 
$1000 additional as superintendent of Indian affairs. The salary of 
the secretary and each of the judges is $1,800. The per diem oi 
members of the legislature is three dollars, and the sessions are limited 
to sixty days. The laws in force in Wisconsin at the date of its ad- 
mission into the union remain in operation in the new territory until 
modified by the legislature thereof: and the laws of the United States, 
as far as applicable, are extended thereto. The legislature to hold its 
first session at St. Paul, at a time to be named by the governor, and 
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thereafter wherever it may establish the seat of government. The 
governor appoints the time and place for holding the first election of 
members, as also of a congressional delegate. All subsequent elections 
are to be regulated by the territorial law. The act appropriates 
$20,000 for the erection of public buildings at the seat of government, 
and $5000 for the purchase of a library. 

The Hon. Alex. Ramsay, of Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed governor and superintendent of Indians for the territory. 


Congress also passed a bill in reference to the next census, directing 
the heads of some of the departments, and the attorney general, to 
prepare and report at the next session of congress a bill to authorize 
the taking of the seventh census of the United States. 


We may here notice the fact that a census of the whole British em- 
pire is to be taken, for the first time, in 1851. Orders have been sent 
to all the colonies to make preparation for this labour, that it may be 
executed on a systematic and uniform plan throughout the British do- 
minions in every part of the globe. 


5th. The inauguration of the newly elected President of the United 
States, General Zachary Taylor, took place this day. 

The doors of the senate chamber were opened at 10 o’clock, A.M ., 
and the ladies’ gallery was immediately filled. 

The senate assembled at 11 o’clock. A resolution was adopted that 
Senator Atchison take the chair, and the new members were sworn in. 

The vice president, Hon. Millard Fillmore, and the ex-vice presi- 
dent, Hon. Geo. M. Dallas, entered the chamber arm in arm, when 
the former, after the oath of office was administered to him by Mr. 
Atchison, took the chair, and delivered an address to the senate. 

The judges of the supreme court, the speaker and members of the 
house of representatives, the diplomatic corps, and members of the last 
cabinet, came in and took seats in the area on the right and left of the 
vice president. 

At half past 12 o’clock the President and Ex-president entered toge- 
ther and occupied, with Mr. Dallas and Col. R. M. Johnson, the crim- 
son arm-chairs in front of the secretary’s table. 

After a brief space those thus assembled in the senate chamber, in 
conformity with the arrangements of the committee of the senate, pro- 
ceeded to the eastern pertico of the capitol, in the following order: 

The marshal of the District of Columbia; the supreme court of the 
United States; the sergeant-at-arms of the senate; the committee of 
arrangements; the president elect and ex-president; the vice presi- 
dent, ex-vice president, and secretary of the senate; the members of 
the senate; the diplomatic corps, and the mayors of Washington and 
Georgetown, and the other persons admitted on the floor of the se- 
nate, 
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President Taylor soon after delivered his inaugural address, which 
was listened to throughout with the most profound attention.* 

On the conclusion of the address, the oath of office was administered 
to the president of the United States by the chief justice ; after which 
the members of the senate, preceded by the vice president, secretary. 
and sergeant-at-arms returned to the senate chamber. 

The ceremony was solemn and imposing—the crowd immense. 


5th. The legislative assembly of the district of San Francisco, in 
California, met for the first time. The oath of office was administere; 
to the members, and Francis J. Lippit elected Speaker. A committee 
was appointed to wait on Gen. Persifer F’. Smith and Commodore Ap. 
C. Jones, stating the necessity the people were under to organize 
government, and to appoint magistrates, &c., and claiming the recog- 
nition of their proceedings by those officers. 

A few days previous, a meeting was held in San Francisco, at which 
Captain J. L. Folsom presided, for the purpose of expressing an op- 
nion on the subject of slavery, and instructing the delegates, who aré 
to assemble at Monterey on the first Monday of August next, to form 
a constitution and provisional government for California. The resolu- 
tions passed on the occasion strongly oppose the introduction of do- 
mestic slavery, or of free negroes as apprentices. 

A letter written about the same time from San Francisco, by Mr. 
Pritchette, the Secretary of Gen. Lane, Governor of Oregon, wh 
stopped on his way at the former place, states that a provisional go- 
vernment will certainly be formed in California, unless Congress soon 
acts. The writer also gives some interesting particulars in relation ti 
the territory. He states that day laborers receive ten dollars per day, 
and mechanics twenty-five dollars. Fire-arms, boots, shoes, knives, 
coarse cloths, &c., brought enormous prices. Forty vessels were in 
the harbor of San Francisco, deserted by the seamen. He saw many 
specimens of gold, some as large as hen’s eggs. The first of May was 
about the time to go to the mines. Gold is obtained in three ways: 
1st, by washing the sand and earth in the bottom of the streams; 2d, 
on the high land, where it is found in lumps; 3d, in the strata of rocks 
which crop out of the mountains. Every healthy, strong man of goo 
habits can get sixteen dollars’ worth of gold daily, and may get more. 
The price of property in San Francisco is enormously high. Every 
man’s pocket seems full of money, and gambling and drinking are tl 
principal amusements. 

6th. The ship Liverpool, with 400 passengers, arrived at New York— 
having lost forty passengers by cholera, and having nine on the sick 
list. There were at the time of her arrival, 1200 patients in the hos- 
pital at the quarantine. 


EARTHQUAKES IN THE WestTERN Istanps.—The Azores has beer. 
kept in a state of constant alarm for nearly two months past by a succes- 


* See the address, page 273, vol. II, No. 1. 
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sion of earthquakes, which have thrown down many houses and churches 
on these islands. ‘The alarm was heightened to an ‘intense consternation 
one night in December by the appearance of a brilliant aurora borealis 
in the west. Such a phenomenon is without a precedent in that quarter. 


The Kentucky Legislature, during its recent session, passed six hun- 
dred and seventy-one acts, and fourteen joint re solutions. Among the 
acts were one hundred and ninety-six granting divorces. 

A law has been passed by the Ohio Legislature exempting a home- 
stead from execution; not exceeding six hundred dollars in value, to 
take effect from and after July next. 

President Solouque of Hayti left Port au Prince, the 6th March, on 
his expedition against the Dominicans. 

“The campaign is undertaken,” says the order of the day, “to the 
end of maintaining the principle of the indivisibility of the country, by 
nee to the bosom of the Republic those of our fellow-citizens now 
unhappily estranged from it. A major portion of the inhabitants of the 
East wish to reunite with us, but, deprived of support, they await our 
presence to manifest that disposition. ” On the 18th, the Hay tien army 
encountered at Cajul the advanced posts of the enemy which covered 
Lammatte. The main body of the Dominicans did not wait the ad- 
vance of the Haytien army, but retired upon St. Jean. In this move- 
ment they were attacked by the columns under the command of Gene- 
rals Bobo, Vincent, and L. Michel, beaten and put to flight, abandon- 

ing to their pursuers five pieces of artillery with a large quantity of 
munitions of war. Subsequently, however, Solouque was met by the 
Dominicans, and his army totally routed and dispersed. 

Pine Apptes 1N Froripa.—A writer in the Savannah Georgian 
says that one gentleman put out 46 slips of the pine on the 20th of 
August, 1843, and they ripened fruit July 10th, 1845; he has now 
3,500 plants, half of which will bear next July. The apple does as 
well at St. Lucia, if not better than in Cuba: the fruit is larger and 
better. About 18,000 pines can be produced to the acre. This fruit 
from the pine plants of South Florida need not be plucked till it has 
quite matured, when it will come into market in a better condition, and 
of a finer flavor than any other. The average value of the pine then 
will be at least five cents, and an acre will yield $800 or $900, while 
the produce of the orange is about $750 per acre. 


7th. The cabinet nominations of President Taylor were this day 
confirmed by the Senate of the United States: 
John M. Clayton, Secretary of State. 
William M. Meredith, Secretary of the Treasury. 
George W. Crawford, Secretary of War. 
William B. Preston, Secretary of the Navy. 
Thomas Ewing, Secretary of the Home Department. 
Jacob Collamer, Post Master General. 
Reverdy Johnson, Attorney General. 
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9th. The Mississippi river broke over its banks. The levee at Baton 
Rouge and Donaldsonville gave way, and immense damage was done 
to property—New Orleans threatened with an inundation. 

The ship Riga, of Boston, was burned at sea. The captain and 
crew saved themselves by making a raft, on which they were four days, 
when they were rescued by the schooner Duxbury. ; 


10th. The ice, which had closed the river Susquehannah at Havre 
de Grace so as to prevent the passage of the rail-road company’s steam- 
boat across the river since the 29th January, broke up this day. 

The largest merchant ship in the United States was launched in 
New York. Length on deck, 202 feet; breadth of beam, 41 feet; 
depth of hold, 28 feet, 9 inches. Tonnage, 1608 tons—by carpenter’s 
measurement, 2000 tons. 


12th. A great land suit was decided in New Orleans, involving pro- 
perty to the amount of $15,000,000, between the heirs of Villars and 
J. M. Kennedy, and others, officers of the Mint. The U.S. Govern- 
ment was the real party defendant; the property in controversy being 
the block on which the branch Mint stands. The decision was in favor 
of the defendants. Henry Clay and others appeared for the plaintiff, 
and Levi Pierce and T. J. Durant for the United States. 


13th. An immense flood at Chicago. The damage to commerce 
alone was estimated at $100,000. The whole harbor was a scene of 
confusion—all the canal boats destroyed or carried into the lake. 


15th. Between the first of the month and this date, there arrived at 
Rio Janeiro as many as forty American vessels, with more than one 
thousand passengers bound to California. 

The steamship Crescent City sailed from New York with 318 pas- 
sengers for California. Among them was the wife of Col. Fremont, 
daughter of Senator Benton. 

The Austrians have been beaten in several engagements by the Hun- 
garians. A large force was compelled by Gen. Bem to fly into Wal- 
lachia. The losses of the imperial army have been great. Georgey 
was conducting the war in upper Hungary, and Dembinski is at the 
head of the force on the Theiss. 


16th. As a freight train was passing through the tunnel at Harlem, 
when, at a distance of about forty feet from the east end of it, a vast . 
mass of rock fell from its roof upon the locomotive and tender, and on 
several new and heavy freight cars, which were entirely destroyed. So 
immense was the weight, that the iron rails of the track were driven 
deep into the ground. Providentially, no person was at all injured. 

By an arrival from Pernambuco, information has been received that 
in consequence of the suppression of a liberal journal, the citizens, on 
the 8th ult., rose against the government, and made an assault upon 
the government troops. Every inch of ground was firmly contested, 
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put the insurgents were completely routed, with the loss of.200 killed 
and 300 drowned. 

19th. The first steamboats of the season on the Hudson river suc- 
ceeded in getting through the ice to Albany. 

20th. The bill to pay the rebellion losses passed the upper house of 
the Canadian parliament by a majority of four. 

23d. A tremendous tornado occurred in Kentucky on ‘Tuesday night, 
passing over the beautiful villages of Shelbyville and Bairdstown, and 
the adjoining country, spreading general destruction throughout its 
course.» Many lives were lost, and the damage to property is immense. 
It was about one quarter of a mile wide, and swept from west to east, 
pers | every thing in its course. Houses, barns, and other build- 
ings were thrown down, and large forest trees torn up by the roots, or 
twisted off by the trunk. It passed over Salvisa, demolishing churches 
and dwellings, and crossed the Kentucky at Oregon, in which place it 
also did great damage. 

24th. Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, defeated at Novara, in a 
great battle, by the Austrian General, Radetsky, who is said to be 81 
years of age. The force on both sides was nearly 50,000. 

The Austrians passed the Ticino simultaneously with the Piedmon- 
tese; the latter, however, speedily fell back. Three successive battles 
ensued. In the two latter, on the plains of Vercelli, the Austrians 
were completely victorious. 

Finding the day going against him, the king seems to have sought 
every opportunity to meet his death on the battle field, and whatever 
may be the verdict of history as to his past conduct, certain it is that 
nothing graced his public life so much as the last act on his quitting it. 

The Austrians having completely routed the Piedmontese, and driven 
them to the mountains, Charles Albert abdicated the throne in favor of 
his son, Victor Emanuel, and a flag of truce being sent to the Austrian 
camp, Radetsky at once acceded to the armistice. 

The new king pledges himself to conclude a treaty of peace, to dis- 
band ten military companies of Hungarians, Poles, and Lombards, who 
are to receive an amnesty. 

The new king of Sardinia is 29 years old, and respected for his up- 
right character. He formed a new ministry, and issued a proclamation 
to the people. Charles Albert is an exile in Spain or Portugal. 

27th. The gold region in North Carolina is reported to be very pro- 
ductive. The Rincolahen Republican states that ‘at the Mountain 
Creek mine, in Catawba county, belonging to Messrs. Cansler and 
Shuford, three hands collected, in two days and a half, with the 
simple operations of pan and hand rocker, 2,208 dwts. of gold from 
the vein and from the sands below—by the use of the mill, 159 dwts. 
more. ‘The amount collected during the week, independent of the pro- 
ducts of the rocker, was 2367 dwts. At one panning, Mr. Shuford 
got 215 dwts. some of it in particles of considerable size. 
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28th. A popular movement commenced at Genoa, in Italy. The 
governor was seized and imprisoned, and the Piedmontese General in 
command of the garrison was obliged to capitulate. A few days after, 
Gen. Marmora arrived with a strong force before the city, and after a 
sanguinary conflict drove out the triumvirate and obliged the insurgents 
to capitulate. 


30th. Accounts reached St. Louis of terrible disasters to the party 
led by Col. Fremont en route to California. The winter has been ex- 
cessively severe in the mountain ranges bounding the great basin. Col. 
F. lost 11 men by cold in the mountains, and 130 mules. The snow 
was fearfully deep, and the weather extremely cold. After returning 
to the valley, he despatched three men for relief, who not returning, 
he started for Taos, where he arrived in nine days, and thence sent 
assistance to his suffering companions. He afterwards started for Ca- 
lifornia. 

The Frontier Guardian, a paper published semi-monthly at Kanes- 
ville, Iowa, on the Missouri river near Council Bluffs, states that the 
winter in that region had been unusually severe—the snow had fallen 
to the depth of four feet—good sleighing lasted three months—the 
thermometer had been 20° below zero. At Fort Vermillion the snow 
had been much deeper, and many Indians were in a state of starvation. 
The past winter has been generally severe—the thermometer at Mack- 
inaw was 27° below zero. 


31st. From the reports of the collector at San Francisco, California, 
we learn that the number of emigrants that arrived by sea, between 
the Ist October, 1848, and the 3lst March, 1849, were 2433. The 
amount of gold dust exported in that period, 177,627} 0z., at $16 per 
oz., equal to $2,842,040. The value of goods entered, $1,080,801. 
The emigrants were from all parts of the world. The number of over- 
/and emigrants is not given. 

The city of Brescia, in Lombardy, was taken by assault by the 
Austrians, after a siege of several days. The inhabitants had revolted 
against Austrian rule, and put the garrison of the citadel to the sword. 
A terrible revenge was taken by the Austrians, who carried the town 
at the point of the bayonet. The massacre on both sides was enormous. 


Apri, 1849. 


The state prisoners in France, Barbés, Albert, Blanqui, Raspail, 
and others condemned to transportation for political offences have been 
sent to their destination. 


3d. The King of Prussia was offered the Imperial crown by the 
German assembly at Frankfort, and refused it. 


4th. The Danes, who had renewed the Schleswig war, sent a naval 
expedition against the town of Eckenforde, which had a disastrous ter- 
mination in the loss of two of their largest vessels—a line of battle ship 
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and a frigate. The Danish Admiral, his officers, and about 1000 men 


surrendered themselves prisoners of war. 


14th. The Hungarian parliament declared the independence of Hun- 
gary, together with Transylvania, and the exclusion of the house of 
Hapsburgh Lorraine from the throne. M. Ludvig Kossuth was at the 
same time chosen President of the new republic. 

He afterwards issued a proclamation in which he tells the Hunga- 
rians to have courage and fear nothing, for thousands of their fellow 
countrymen are ready to sacrifice life and property in their defence. 
He says the Russians are coming, cailed, it is true, by the Austrians 
to help them, but with the real motive of assisting the Hungarians, that 
the Sclavonians, the Transylvanians, and the Gallicians are all rising 
in their favour, to free them from an insupportable yoke. 


17th. By advices at this date from Bombay we learn that the war 
in the Punjaub is over, and the whole country, embracing 100,000 
square miles, and a population of 3,500,000, has been annexed to the 
British empire. 

19th. The National Assembly of France voted 1,200,000 franes to 
enable the government to send a military force of 14,000 men to Civita 
Vecchia, in Italy, for the purpose of assisting the Pope, and securing, 
as alleged, a liberal government to the Roman people. On the 22 
the expedition sailed. 

Venice besieged by the Austrians by sea and Jand. 


In Sicily a desperate battle took place on Good Friday between the 
Neapolitan and Swiss troops and the people of Catania, which conti- 
nued all night, and ended in the defeat of the Catanians. 


26th. A very serious riot and outbreak took place in Montreal, in 
consequence of the assent given by Lord Elgin, the Governor General, 
to the rebellion losses bill. ‘The “‘ British party,” unable to repress their 
indignation, assaulted the governor on his way from the parliament 
house with hisses, hootings, rotten eggs, and other missiles, and about 
nine o’clock in the evening attacked the parliament house, destroying 
every thing before them, and setting fire to the building. No attempt 
was made to arrest the progress of the flames, and the edifice, which 
cost. £80,000, was destroyed. One of the most valuable libraries ot 
American history was consumed with it. ‘The governor was burnt in 
efigy, and the whole of Upper Canada fearfully agitated. 

Sir Allen M‘Nab was sent to England to ask the disallowance ot 
the bill, and the recall of Lord Elgin.* 


29th. The accounts from Venezuela are that President Monagas had 


* See the Historical Register, page 348. 

We have received from an English gentlemen of high character a communication 
on the subject of the Canadian troubles, the publication of which we have postponed 
until some definite action is had by the British government. At present the minis- 
try sustain Lord Elgin. 
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resigned—an amnesty published—and the sons of Gen. Paez released 
from imprisonment. 

30th. A singular and horrible murder was committed at Lisle, New 
York. 

A Mr. Houghtaling, a man of very intemperate habits, who was 
ploughing, in company with his son, a mere boy, laid himself in the 
furrow and went to sleep. The boy procured an axe and deliberately 
chopped off his father’s head, because, as he said, he was a worthless 
scamp, and had chastised him the day before. 

At this date the French general, Oudinot, with the force sent from 
France to settle the difficulties at Rome, advanced on the city with the 
intention to occupy it, but his entrance was resisted by the Romans, 
and he was repulsed with loss. 

The city of Rome is surrounded by an ancient wall of great height 
and strength, which is 12 or 15 miles in extent, and flanked by nearly 
200 square towers. The most important part of the city, situated on 
the right or western bank of the Tiber, is more strongly fortified than 
the rest. In this part of the city are situated the palace of the Vati- 
can, the church of St. Peter, the castle of St. Angelo, and other pro- 
minent edifices of this renowned city. It was on this side, at Port 
Cavallagieri, and Fabrica, near St. Peters, that the French troops 
reached the city on their march from Civita Vecchia, their port of 
landing, which is 30 miles distant. 


In consequence of this repulse of Oudinot the President of France 
despatched an additional force to aid him in what he terms “his bene- 
volent mission.” 


May, 1849. 


1st. The receipts of the Suffolk bank, Boston, of foreign money in 
1848, were over one hundred and seventy millions of dollars; and the 
amount received from January Ist, 1849, to May Ist, exceeded sixty 
millions of dollars; being nearly five dollars more than was received 
during the corresponding time of last year. 

oth. From every part of Germany, north, west, and south, each suc- 
cessive post brings intelligence of the most serious and alarming cha- 
racter. Every where there are meetings of the people, described as 
attended by thousands, the resolutions passed at these assemblies being 
nearly in all cases the same—the recognition and acceptance of the 
German constitution, or the determination to take up arms in support 
of it against the governments. At some of these meetings the people 
even appeared with weapons, so that the place of assembly looked like 
a camp. 

A collision which took place at Dresden, Saxony, between the troops 
and the people, resulted in the withdrawal of the king from the city, 
and the formation of a provisional government. Troops were sent 
trom Berlin to aid the Saxon troops, and after the city had been bom- 
barded, the populace were overpowered, and the insurrection quelled. 
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On the 5th of May, the Neapolitan army, which was advancing on 
Rome to aid the cause of the Pope, was defeated by Garibaldi, the 
Roman General. 

The Danes have been again defeated, and the British government is 
using every effort to produce a reconciliation of existing differences. 

The emperor of Russia has sent into Gallicia to assist the Austrians, 
en route for Hungary, 120 Russians with 350 cannon. 

Prussia and Austria have withdrawn their delegates from the Frank- 
fort Parliament. A sort of Congress assembled at Berlin, and the 
scheme of a German confederate State had been revived. 

8th. Bologna was bombarded by the Austrians, and after a spirited 
resistance on the part of the citizens, they obtained possession of three 
gates and the suburbs. 

The Neapolitan army entered Palermo after two successive conflicts 
with the inhabitants. A general amnesty from the king was declared. 

6th. The first national council of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States was convened at Baltimore, in the Metropolitan Church. 
The number of Bishops present was 26—the archbishop of Baltimore 
presided. 

During this month a convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in Pennsylvania, was held in Philadelphia, Bishop Potter presiding. 
Also, a convention of the same church in Massachusetts, Bishop East- 
burn presiding. 

The General Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church likewise con- 
vened. The new school in Philadelphia, and the old school in Pitts- 
burgh. 

The services at all these assemblages were solemn and imposing. 


10¢h. A great riot occurred in New York at the Astor Place Theatre, 
in consequence of opposition to the performance of Mr. Macready, « 
celebrated English actor, between whom and Mr. Forrest, the American 
tragedian, there was a personal controversy, in which the people took 
part. Macready was hissed at the theatre, and some of his admirers 
sent him a letter requesting him to appear again. The mob assembled 
for the purpose of breaking up the performance. The military were 
called out to disperse it, and in the fight which ensued, from 25 to 30) 
lives were lost. Many of the soldiers were wounded by stones and 
other missiles, and when they fired on the populace the excitement was 
terrific. "The Recorder, Hon. F. A. Tallmadge, was present through 
the whole affair, read the riot act, and made every effort to disperse 
the mob without the use of force. 

11th. In the celebrated case of Smith O’Brien, the Irish insurgent, 
it was decided in the House of Lords, that the writ of error cull not 
be maintained, and the conviction was confirmed. The sentence of 
death passed on him has since been commuted to transportation for 
life, and he and his associates will be sent out of the country. 
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12th. The new king of Holland was inaugurated in the cathedral 
church of Amsterdam. 

The count of Montemolin, the pretender to the crown of Spain, has 
given directions to his chieftains to retreat into France, and the men 
to submit to the Queen. This is an end of the affair. 


15th. A battle fought between the Yucatoes and Indians—the latte: 
defeated. 


A disastrous fire took place at Watertown, New York, destroying 
$250,000 worth of property. i 


16th. The large steamer Empire, whilst passing up the Hudson 
river, crowded with passengers, was struck at about ten o’clock at 
night by a large schooner and the bow stove in. The steamer filled 
immediately and sunk in about ten minutes. The scene which ensued 
was awful in the extreme.—Some passengers found their way on board 
the schooner—as many as thirty were drowned in the cabins. Some 
jumped overboard and were rescued by boats from Newburgh. Four 
brothers of the name of Ladd were among the lost. The pilot of the 
Empire was arrested and held to bail. 

The returns of the late election in France show that from 210 to 240) 
socialists have been chosen as members of the new assembly—at the 
head of them Ledru Rollin. There are upwards of 500 members 
elected by the other parties. Lamartine, Guizot, Mole, Thiers, &c., 
have been rejected, and Cavaignac, Lamoriciere, Barrot, Dufaure, &c., 


elected. The moderate party, led by Cavaignac, seems for the present 
to have the ascendency. 


17th. A conflagration at Milwaukie consumed property to th 
amount of $60,000. 

The city of St. Louis was the scene of one of the most destructive 
fires that has occurred in this country. The number of buildings 
destroyed was 418, and the value of property destroyed estimated 
at $1,670,000. The fire originated on a boat lying at the wharf, com- 
municated to the vessels and buildings adjoining, and extended three 
quarters of a mile. The loss in steamboats alone is estimated at 
£518,000. It was stated that twenty persons perished in the flames. 
The suffering caused by the fire was very great. 

A short time previous a large fire took place at Charleston, consuming 
150 dwellings. 

Dr. Valorus P. Coolidge, the murderer of Matthews, committed sui- 
cide in prison by taking poison. It was said that he had planned the 
death of Dr. Flint, the principal witness against him; the discover) 
and frustration of which caused him to take his own life. 

18th. The crevasse or breach of the levee at New Orleans had 


become serious. A part of the city was already submerged, and 
the distress of the citizens in that quarter very great. In the rear of 
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the upper a of the second municipality the appearance was that of 
a regular lake, and all sorts of water craft were to be seen. Boats, 
in this vicinity, entirely superseded carts and carriages. The shell road 
was covered for a considerable distance ; in fact, the largest portion of it 
this side of the half-way house to a navigable depth, and gentlemen 
could either ride or sail down. Nearly all the cemeteries were unde: 
water, SO as to Cause great inconvenience in the burial of the dead. 
Hearses were driving about from one cemetery to another, in the vain 
search of a dry place to deposit the dead. The Protestant cemetery, 
at the foot of Girod street was about two feet under water. The over- 
flow brought a great number of snakes and other venomous reptiles from 
the river. On the 26th of May, hopes began to be entertained of stop- 
ping the breach, which have since been realized. 


19th. The Sioux Indians killed 15 of the Pawnees at the fork of 
the river Platte. 


28th. The statement of the treasurer of the United States shows 
that the government has on deposit $7,145,578 82; upon this there is 
to be charged drafts not yet paid to the amount of $1,386,431 86, and 
there remains subject to draft $5,760,915 07. To the account of the 
assistant treasurer at this city we find placed $1,105,336 37, of which 
$953,661 45 are now subject to draft,—the balance having been al- 
ready drawn for. 

The railroads in operation in the United States amount at this date 
to 6,6644 miles. The longest continuous line is from Savannah to 
Dalton, 392 miles. The South Carolina railroad is 242 miles. 

At Frankfort, Kentucky, the United States District Court, Judges 
M‘Kinley and Monroe present, an order was made restoring to Mr. 
O’Rielly his telegraph line. The court declared Bain’s patent no in- 
fringement of the injunction laid by Morse and Kendall. 

The message of the French President is published. It is after the 
American model, and evinces considerable ability. 


30th. The country around Santa Fe is said to be overrun by hostile 
Indians,—and Bent’s Fort was reported by the celebrated express 
rider, Love, to be besieged by five or six hundred. Col. Washington 
was about organizing two or three companies to make head against 
them. The main object of the Indians seems to be to plunder the emi- 
grants going overland to California. On the 30th May Captain Chap- 
man, of the Santa Fe Guards, had a fight with the Apache Indians, com- 
pletely defeated them, and killed the chief and twenty braves. 

The first gold dollar was this month issued from the Philadelphia 
mint, in pursuance of the provisions of an act of Congress, passed at 
the last session, which act provides also for the issue of double eagles 
of the value of twenty dollars. The dollar is a very neat coin, similar 
in its devices to the other United States gold coins, with the exception 
that the eagle is omitted. It is, however, we think, too small for con- 
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venient common use, on account of its liability to be lost, and we doubt 
whether it will come into extensive use. 


APPENDIX TO CHRONICLE. 


June 1849. 


June 3d. The French made a second attack on Rome. On the 6th Oudinot opened 
his trenches and regularly besieged the city. There had been several conflicts, with 
Joss on both sides. The French general had taken a position which commanded the 
city. On the 7th the batteries to effect a breach had been established. There was 
much confusion inside the city. 


10th. The United States ship Lexington arrived at New York from California, 
having on board 1218 pounds of grain gold, valued at $370,000. She left 450 pounds 
at Valparaiso. 

The last accounts from California received at this date are not so favourable as 
heretofore received. 

About 8000 gold diggers were at the mines. Some were hardly able to earn ex- 
penses—much suffering existed. 

There was no law but the law of the strongest. It was said that Gen. P. F. Smith 
and his men had taken refuge on board the vessels of war. 


13¢h. Another insurrection has been attempted in Paris by 25,000 of the mountain 
party, headed by Etienne Arago, Jr., and Ledru Rollin. It was entirely suppressed 
by the troops, amounting to 70,000—Arago was arrested—Rollin fled. The Presi- 
dent exhibited great firmness on the occasion. Al! the socialist and red republican 
journals have been suppressed. 


15th. An insurrection at Lyons, and fighting in the streets—the insurgents wer: 
completely routed, and quiet restored. The cause of order has triumphed in France. 
The red republicans have met with a total failure. 

Father Matthew, the great Irish “ Apostle of Temperance,” has arrived in New 
York, and was received by the mayor and authorities of the city, and the temperance 
societies, with much ceremony. 


The epidemic cholera has been raging since the beginning of March at New Or- 
leans, and on the western rivers—in New York since the middle of May—at Phila- 
delphia and other cities on the sea-board since the last of May. It also prevails at 
Albany, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, &c. 

The disease has been very fatal at St. Louis and Cineinnati—at both places ther 
have been 120 and 130 deaths a-day. In New York it has been more severe than ir 
Philadelphia, and very slight at Boston and Baltimore, as yet. The malignity ot 
the disease on the sea-board, as compared with 1832, may be judged of from the fact 
that from the time of its commencement in Philadelphia, in 1849, from May 30 t 
June 30, (one month,) the cases were 277, and the deaths 9. In 1832, in the same 
city, from its commencement, July 27, for one month, to August 26, the cases wer 
2122, and the deaths 716. In 1832 the population was 180,000, and in 1849 it is 
300,000. 

In New Orleans the cholera appeared in December last, decreased, and revived 
again in March. From the 3d of March to the 2eth April the number of deaths were 
1U77—the highest was on the 3ist March. The cholera has again appeared in E:ng- 
land. At Paris it has made great havoc. In one day there were 900 cases and 61) 
deaths. The number has since diminished. It has also broken out at Vienna, Pres- 
burgh, &c., and is raging at Alexandria and Cairo. 

It would seem that the treatment of the disease had become pretty uniform,—sina- 
pisms and friction, with spirits of turpentine, mustard, &c., and as internal medi- 
cines, camphor mixture, calomel or blue mass, and morphine. 

The President of the United States has proclaimed a national fast on the first Fri- 
day in August, when all persons are recommended to abstain from secular employ- 
ments, and “to implore the Almighty, in his own good time, to stay the destroying 
hand which is now lifted up against us.” 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, DEC. 5th, 1848. 
[Continued from page 266.] 


In anticipation of the establishment of regular governments over the ac- 
quired territories, a joint commission of officers of the army and navy has 
been ordered to proceed to the coast of California and Oregon, for the purpose 
of making reconnoissances and a report as to the proper sites for the erection 
of fortifications or other defensive works on land, and of suitable situation for 
naval stations. The information which may be expected from a scientific 
and skilful examination of the whole face of the coast will be eminently use- 
ful to congress, when they come to consider the propriety of making appro- 
priations for these great national objects. Proper defences on land will be 
necessary for the security and protection of our possessions; and the estab- 
lishment of navy-yards, and a dock for the repair and construction of vessels, 
will be important alike to our navy and commercial marine. Without such 
establishments, every vessel, whether of the navy or of the merchant service, 


requiring repair, must, at great ee come round Cape Horn to one of our 


Atlantic yards for that purpose. With such establishments, vessels, it is be- 
lieved, may be built or repaired as cheaply in California as upon the Atlantic 
coast. They would give employment to many of our enterprising ship-builders 
and mechanics, and greatly facilitate and enlarge our commerce in the Pacific. 

As it is ascertained that mines of gold, silver, copper and quicksilver, exist 
in New Mexico and California, and that nearly all the lands, where they are 
found, belong to the United States, it is deemed important to the public 
interests that a provision be made for a geological] and mineralogical examina- 
tion of these regions. Measures should be adopted to preserve the mineral 
iands, especially such as contain the precious metals, for the use of the United 
States; or, if brought into the market, to separate them from the farming 
lands, and dispose of them in such a manner as to secure a large return of 
money to the treasury, and at the same time lead to the development of their 
wealth by individual proprietors and purchasers. To do this, it will be ne- 
cessary to provide for an immediate survey and location of the lots. If con- 
gress should deem it proper to dispose of the mineral lands, they should be 
sold in small quantities, and at a fixed minimum price. 

I recommend that surveyor generals’ offices be authorized to be established 
in New Mexico and California, and provision made for surveying and bring- 
ing the public lands into market at the earliest practicable period. In dis- 
posing of these lands, [ recommend that the right of pre-emption be secured, 
and liberal grants made to the early emigrants who have settled or may settle 
upon them. 

It will be important to extend our revenue laws over these territories, and 
especially over California, at an early period. There is already a considerable 
commerce with California; and until ports of entry shall be established and 
collectors appointed, no revenue can be received. 
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If these and other necessary and proper measures be adopted for the deve- 
lopment of the wealth and resources of New Mexico and California, and re. 
gular territorial governments be established over them, such wil] probably be 
the rapid enlargement of our commerce and navigation, and such the addition 
to the national wealth, that the present generation may live to witness the 
controlling commercial and monetary power of the world transferred from 
London and other European emporiums to the city of New York. 

The apprehensions which were entertained by some of our statesmen, ip 
the earlier periods of the government, that our system was incapable of ope- 
rating with sufficient energy and success over largely extended territoria! 
limits, and that if this were attempted it would fall to pieces by its own 
weakness, have been dissipated by our experience. By the division of power 
between the states and federal government, the latter is found to operate with 
as much energy in the extremes as in the centre. It is as efficient in the 
remotest of the thirty states which now compose the union, as it was in the 
thirteen states which formed ourconstitution. Indeed, it may well be doubted 
whether, if our present population had been confined within the limits of the 
original thirteen states, the tendencies to centralization and consolidation 
wonld not have been such as to have encroached upon the essential reserved 
rights of the states, and thus to have made the federal government a widely 
different one, practically, from what it is in theory, and was intended to be 
by its framers. So far from entertaining apprehensions of the safety of our 
system by the extension of our territory, the belief is confidently entertained 
that each new state gives strength and an additional guarantee for the pre- 
servation of the union itself. 

In pursuance of the provisions of the thirteenth article of the treaty of peace 
friendship, limits and settlement, with the republic of Mexico, and of the act 
of July the 29th, 1848, claims of our citizens which had been ~ already liqui- 
dated and decided against the Mexican republic,” amounting, with the interest 
thereon, to two millions, twenty-three thousand, eight hundred and thirty-tw« 
dollars and fifty-one cents, have been liquidated and paid. ‘There remain tc 
be paid of these claims, seventy-four thousand, one hundred and ninety-tw: 
dollars and twenty-six cents. 

Congress, at its last session, having made no provision for executing +} 
fifteenth article of the treaty, by which the United States assume to make 
satisfaction for the “ unliquidated claims” of our citizens against Mexico, 
‘‘an amount not exceeding three and a quarter millions of dollars,” the sub- 
ject is again recommended to your favourable consideration. 

The exchange of ratifications of the treaty with Mexico took place on th: 
thirtieth of May, 1848. Within one year after that time the commissione: 
and surveyor which each government stipulates to appoint, are required \ 
meet “at the port of San Diego, and proceed to run and mark the said boun- 
dary in its whole course to the mouth of the Rio Bravo del Norte.” It wil! 
be seen from this provision, that the period within which a commissioner and 
surveyor of the respective governments are to meet at San Diego, will expire 
on the thirtieth of May, 1849. Congress, at the close of its last session 
made an appropriation for “the expenses of running and marking the bovo- 
dary line” between the two countries, but did not fix the amount of salary 
which should be paid to the commissioner and surveyor to be appointed o7 
the part of the United States. It is desirable that the amount of compensa- 
tion which they shall receive should be prescribed by law, and not left, as a: 
present, to executive <liscretion. 

Measures were adopted at the earliest practicable period to organize the 
“territorial government of Oregon,” as authorized by the act of the fourteenth 
of August last. The governor and marshal of the territory, accompanied by 
a smal! military escort, left the frontier of Missouri in September last, anc 
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ook the southern route, by the way of Santa Fe and the river Gila, to Cali- 
fornia, with the intention of proceeding thence in one of our vessels of war to 
their destination. The governor was fully advised of the great importance of 
his early arrival in the country, and it is confidently believed he may reach 
Oregon in the latter part of the present month, or early in the next. ‘The 
other officers for the territory have proceeded by sea. 

In the month of May last, I communicated information to Congress that an 
Indian war had broken out in-Oregon, and recommended that authority be 
given to raise an adequate number of volunteers to proceed without delay to 
the assistance of our fellow citizens in that territory. The authority to raise 
such a force not having been granted by Congress, as soon as their services 
could be dispensed with in Mexico, orders were issued to the regiment of 
mounted riflemen to proceed to Jefferson barracks, in Missouri, and to prepare 
to march to Oregon as soon as the necessary provision could be made. Short- 
ly before it was ready to march, it was arrested by the provision of the act 
passed by congress on the last day of the last session, which directed that all 
the non-commissioned officers, musicians, and privates of that regiment, who 
had been in service in Mexico, should, upon their application, be entitled to 
be discharged. The effect of this provision was to disband the rank and file 
of the regiment; and before their places could be filled by recruits, the sea- 
son had so far advanced that it was impracticable for it to proceed until the 
opening of, the next spring. 

In the month of October last, the accompanying communication was re- 
ceived from the governor of the temporary government of Oregon, giving 
information of the continuance of the Indian disturbance, and of the destitu- 
tion and defenceless condition of the inhabitants. Orders were immediately 
transmitted to the commander of our squadron on the Pacific, to despatch to 
their assistance a part of the naval forces on that station, to furnish them with 
arms and ammunition, and to continue to give them such aid and protection 
as the navy could afford, until the army could reach the country. 

It is the policy of humanity, and one which has always been pursued by 
the United States, to cultivate the good will of the aboriginal tribes of this 
continent, and to restrain them from making war, and indulging in excesses, 
by mild means, rather than by force. That this could have been done with 
ihe tribes in Oregon, had that territory been brought under the government 
of our Jaws at an earlier period, and had suitable measures been adopted by 
congress, such as now exist in our intercourse with the other Indian tribes 
within our limits, cannot be doubted. Indeed, the immediate and only cause 
of the existing hostility of the Indians of Oregon is represented to have been, 
the long delay of the United States in making to them some trifling compen- 
sation, in such articles as they wanted, for the country now occupied by our 
emigrants, which the Indians claimed, and over which they formerly roamed. 

This compensation had been promised to them by the temporary govern- 
ment established in Oregon, but its fulfilment had been postponed irom time 
to time, for nearly two years, whilst those who made it had been anxiously 
waiting for congress to establish a territorial government over the couutry. 
The Indians became at length distrustful of their good faith, and sought re- 
dress by plunder and massacre, which finally Jed to the present difficulties. 
A few cand dollars in suitable presents, as a compensation for the country 
vhich had been taken possession of by our citizens, would have satisfied the 
Indians, and have prevented the war. A small amount of property distri- 
outed, it is confidently believed, would soon restore quiet. In this Indian 
war our fellow citizens of Oregon have been compelled to take the field in 
their own defence, have performed valuable military services, and been sub- 
jected to expenses which have fallen heavily upon them. Justice demands 
that provision should be made by congress to compensate them for their ser- 
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vices, and to refund to them the necessary expenses which they have jp. 
curred. 

I repeat the recommendation heretofore made to congress, that provision 
be made for the appointment of a suitable number of Indian agents to reside 
among the tribes of Oregon, and that a small sum be appropriated tu enable 
these agents to cultivate friendly relations with them. If this be done, the 
presence of a small military force will be all that is necessary to keep them 
in check, and preserve peace. 

I ssobenendad that similar provision be made as regards the tribes inhabiting 
northern Texas, New Mexico, California, and the extensive region lying be- 
tween our settlements in Missouri and these possessions, as the most effective 
means of preserving peace upon our borders, and within the recently acquired 
territories. 

The secretary of the treasury will present in his annual report a highly 
satisfactory statement of the condition of the finances. é 

The imports for the fiscal year ending on the thirtieth of June last, were of 
the value of one hundred and fifty-four million, nine hundred and seveuty.- 
seven thousand, eight hundred and seventy-six dollars; of which the amount 
exported was twenty-one million, one hundred and twenty-eight thousand, 
and ten dollars, leaving one hundred and thirty-three million, eight hundred 
and forty-nine thousand, eight hundred and sixty-six dollars in the country 
for domestic use. 

The value of the exports for the same period was one hundred and fifty- 
four million, thirty-two thousand, one hundred and thirty-one dollars, consist- 
ing of domestic productions amounting to one hundred and thirty-two million, 
nine hundred and four thousand, one hundred and twenty-one dollars, ani 
twenty-one million, one hundred and twenty-eight thousand, and ten dollars, 
of foreign articles. 

The receipts into the treasury for the same period exclusive of loans, 
amounted to thirty-five million, four hundred and thirty-six thousand, seven 
hundred and fifty dollars, and fifty-nine cents; of which there was derived 
from customs thirty-one million, seven hundred and fifty-seven thousand, and 
seventy dollars, and ninety-six cents; from sales of public lands, three million, 
three hundred and twenty-eight thousand, six hundred and forty-two dollars, 
and fifty-six cents; and from miscellaneous and incidental sources, three 
bandied and fifty-one thousand, and thirty-seven dollars and seven cents. 

It will be perceived that the revenue from customs for the last fiscal year 
exceeded by seven-hundred and fifty-seven thousand, and seventy dollars, 
and ninety-six cents, the estimate of the secretary of the treasury in his last 
annual report; and that the aggregate receipts during the same period from 
customs, lands, and miscellaneous sources, also exceeded the estimate by the 
sum of five hundred and thirty-six thousand, seven hundred and fifty dollars, 
and fifty-nine cents—indicating, however, a very near approach in the esti- 
mate to the actual result. 

The expenditures during the fiscal year ending on the thirtieth of June last, 
including those for the war, and exclusive of payments of principal and inte- 
rest for the public debt, were forty-two million, eight hundred and eleven 
thousand, nine hundred and seventy dollars and three cents. 

It is estimated that the receipts into the treasury for the fiscal year ending 
on the thirtieth of June, 1849, including the balance in the treasury on the 
first of July last, will amount to the sum of fifty-seven million, forty-eight 
thousand, nine hundred and sixty-nine dollars and ninety cents; of which, 
thirty-two millions of dollars, it is estimated, will be derived from customs ; 
three millions of dollars from the sales of the public lands; and one million, 
two hundred thousand dollars from miscellaneous and incidental sources, in- 
cluding the premium upon the loan, and the amount paid and to be paid into 
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the treasury, on account of military contributions in Mexico and the sales of 
arms and vessels and other public property rendered unnecessary for the use 
of the government by the termination of the war; and twenty million, six 
hundred and ninety-five thousand, four hundred and thirty-five dollars and 
thirty cents from loans already negotiated, including treasury notes funded, 
which, together with the balance in the treasury on the first of July last, make 
the sum estimated.. 

The expenditures for the same period, including the necessary payment on 
account of the principal and interest of the public debt, and the principal and 
interest of the first instalment due to Mexico on the thirtieth of May next, 
and other expenditures growing out of the war, to be paid during the present 
year, will amount, including the reimbursement of treasury notes, to the sum 
of fifty-four million, one hundred and ninety-five thousand, two hundred and 
seventy-five dollars and six cents; leaving an estimated balance in the trea- 
sury on the first of July, 1849, of two million, eight hundred and fifty-three 
thousand, six hundred and ninety-four dollars and eighty-four cents. 

The secretary of the treasury will present, as required by law, the estimate 
of the receipts and expenditures for the next fiscal year. The expenditures, 
as estimated for that year, are thirty-three million, two hundred and thirteen 
thousand, one hundred and fifty-two dollars and seventy-three cents, including 
three millions, seven indeed and ninety-nine thousand, one hundred and 
two dollars and eighteen cents for the interest on public debt, and three mil- 
lion, five hundred and forty thousand dollars for the principal and interest due 
to Mexico on the thirtieth of May, 1850; leaving the sum of twenty-five mil- 
lion, eight hundred and seventy-four thousand and fifty dollars, and thirty- 
five cents; which, it is believed, will be ample for the ordinary peace expen- 
ditures. as 

The operations of the tariff act of 1846 have been such during the past year 
as fully to meet the public expectation, and to confirm the opinion heretofore 
expressed of the wisdom in the change in our revenue system which was 
effected by it. The receipts under it into the treasury for the last fisca] year 
after its enactment oneanlel by the sum of five millions, forty-four thousand, 
four hundred and three dollars and nine cents, the amount collected during 
the first fiscal year under the tariff act of 1842, ending the thirtieth day of June, 
1846. The total revenue realized from the commencement of its operation, 
on the first of December, 1846, until the close of the last quarter, on the thir- 
tieth of December last, being twenty-two months, was fifty-six million, six 
hundred and fifty-four thousand, five hundred and sixty-three dollars and 
seventy-nine cents—being a much larger sum than was ever before received 
from duties during any equa! period under the tariff acts of 1824, 1828, 1832, 
and 1842. Whilst, by the repeal of highly protective and prohibitory duties 
the revenue has been increased, the taxes on the people have been diminished. 
They have been relieved from the heavy amounts with which they were bur- 
dened under former laws in the form of increased prices or bounties paid to 
favoured classes and pursuits. 

The predictions which were made, that the tariff act of 1846 would reduce 
the amount of revenue below that collected under the act of 1842, and would 
prostrate the business and destroy the prosperity of the country, have not been 
verified. With an increased and increasing revenue, the finances are in a 
highly flourishing condition. Agriculture, commerce and navigation, are 
prosperous; the prices of manufactured fabrics, and of other products, are 
mach less injuriously affected than was to have been anticipated, from the 
unprecedented revulsions, which, during the last and present year, have over- 
whelmed the industry and paralyzed the credit and commerce of so many 
great and enlightened nations of Europe. 

Severe commercial revulsions abroad have always heretofore operated to 
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depress, and often to affect disastrously, almost every branch of America: 
industry. The temporary depression of a portion of our manufacturing inte- 
rests is the effect of foreign causes, and is far less severe than has prevailed 
on all former similar occasions. 

It is believed that, looking to the great aggregate of all our interests, th- 
whole country was never more prosperous than at the present period, and neve; 
more rapidly advancing in wealth and population. Neither the foreign wa 
in which we have been involved, nor the loans which have absorbed so Jarg: 
a portion of our capital, nor the commercial revulsion in Great Britain iy 
1847, nor the paralysis of credit and commerce throughout Europe in 1848 
have affected injuriously to any considerable extent any of the great interest. 
of the country, or arrested our onward march to greatness, wealth and power. 

Had the disturbances in Europe not occurred, our commerce would un. 
doubtedly have been still more extended, and would have added stil! more 
to the national wealth and public prosperity. But notwithstanding these dis- 
turbances, the operations of the revenue system established by the tariff act o! 
1846 have been so generally beneficial to the government and the business 
of the country, that no change in its provisions is demanded by a wise public 
policy, and none is recommended. 

The operations of the constitutional treasury established by the act of the 
sixth of August, 1846, in the receipt, custody and disbursement of the public 
money, have continued to be successful. Under this system the publi: 
finances have been carried through a foreign war involving the necessity o! 
loans and extraordinary expenditures, and requiring distant transfers and dis- 
bursements, withort embarrassment, and no. loss has occurred of any of the 
public money deposited under its provisions. Whilst it has proved to be safe 
and useful to the government, its effects have been most beneficial upon the 
business of the country. It has tended powerfully to secure an exemption 
from that inflation and fluctuation of the paper currency, so injurious to do- 
mestic industry, and rendering so uncertain the rewards of Jabour, and, it is 
believed, has largely contributed to preserve the whole country from a serious 
commercial revulsion, such as often occurred under the bank deposite system 
In the year 1847, there was a revulsion in the business of Great Britain o! 
great extent and intensity, which was followed by failures in that kingdom 
unprecedented in number and amount of losses. This is believed to be the 
first instance when such disastrous bankruptcies, occurring in a country with 
which we have such extensive commerce, produced little or no injurious 
effect upon our trade or currency. We remained but little affected in our 
money market, and our business and industry were still prosperous and pro- 
gressive. 

During the present year nearly the whole continent of Europe has been 
convulsed by civil war and revolutions, attended by numerous bankruptcies, 
by an unprecedented fall in their public securities, and an almost universal 
paralysis of commerce and industry; and yet, although our trade and the 
prices of our products must have been somewhat unfavourably affected by 
those causes, we have escaped a revulsion, our money market is comparative- 
ly easy, and public and private credit have advanced and improved. 

It is confidently believed that we have been saved from their effect by the 
salutary operation of the constitutional treasury. It is certain, that if the 
twenty-four millions of specie imported into the country during the fiscal yea! 
ending on the thirtieth of June, 1847, had gone into the banks, as to a grea! 
extent it must have done, it would, in the absence of this system, have been 
made the basis of augmented bank paper issue, probably to an amount not 
less than sixty or seventy millions of dollars, producing, as an inevitable con- 
sequence of an inflated currency, extravagant prices for a time, and wilt 
speculation, which must have been followed, on the reflux to Europe, the 
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succeeding year, of so much of that specie, by the prostration of the business 
of the country, the suspension of the banks, and most extensive bankruptcies. 
Occurring, as this would have done, at a period when the country was en- 
gaged in a foreign war; when considerable loans of specie were required for 
distant disbursements, and when the banks, the fiscal agents of the govern- 
ment, and the depositories of the money were suspended, the public credit 
must have sunk, and many millions of dollars, as was the case during the war 
of 1812, must have been sacrificed in discounts upon loans, and upon the de- 
preciated paper currency which the government would have been compelled 
to use. 

Under the operations of the constitutional treasury, not a dollar has been 
lost by the depreciation of the currency. The loans required to prosecute the 
war with Mexico were negotiated by the secretary of the treasury above par, 
realizing a large premium to the government. The restraining effect of the 
system upon the tendencies to excessive paper issues by banks has saved the 
government from heavy losses, and thousands of our business men from bank- 
ruptey and ruin. The wisdom of the system has been tested, by the expe- 
rience of the last two years; and it is the dictate of sound policy that it should 
remain undisturbed. The modifications in some of the details of this measure, 
involving none of its essential principles, heretofore recommended, are again 
presented for your favourable consideration. 

In my message of the sixth of July last, transmitting to congress the rati- 
fied treaty of peace with Mexico, I recommended the adoption of measures 
for the speedy payment of the public debt. In reiterating that recommenda- 
tion, I refer you to the considerations presented in that message in its support. 
The public debt, including that authorized to be negotiated, in pursuance of 
existing laws, and inciuding treasury notes, amounted at that time to sixty- 
five million, seven hundred and seventy-eight thousand, four hundred and 
fifty dollars and forty-one cents. 

Funded stock of the United States, amounting to about half a million ot 
dollars, has been purchased as authorized by law, since that period, and the 
public debt has thus been reduced ; the details of which will be presented iu 
the annual report of the secretary of the treasury. 

The estimate of expenditures for the next fiscal year, submitted by the 
secretary of the treasury, it is believed, will be ample for all necessary pur- 
poses. If the appropriations made by congress shall not exceed the amount 
estimated, the means of the treasury will be sufficient to defray all the ex- 
penses of the government; to pay off the next instalment of three millions of 
dollars to Mexico, which will fall due on the thirtieth of May next; and still 
a considerable surplus will remain, which should be applied to the further: 
purchase of the public stock and reduction of the debt. Should enlarged 
appropriations be made, the necessary consequence will be to postpone the 
payment of the debt. Though our debt, as compared with that of most othe: 
nations, is small, it is our true policy, and in harmony with the genius of our 
institutions, that we should present to the world the rare spectacle of a great 
republic, possessing vast resources and wealth, wholly exempt from public 
indebtedness. This would add still more to our strength, and give to usa 
still more commanding position among the nations of the earth. 

The public expenditures should be economical, and be confined to such 
necessary objects as are clearly within the powers of congress. All such as 
are not absolutely demanded should be postponed, and the payment of the 
public debt at the earliest practicable period should be a cardinal principle 
of our public policy. 

For the reason assigned in my last annual message, I repeat the recom- 
mendation that a branch of the mint of the United States be established at 
the city of New York. The importance of this measure is greatly increased 
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by the acquisition of the rich mines of the precious metals in New Mexic 
and California, and especially in the latter. 

I repeat the recommendation heretofore made, in favour of the graduation 
and reduction of the price of such of the public lands as have been long 
offered in the market, and have remained unsold, and in favour of extending 
the rights of pre-emption to actual settlers on the unsurveyed as well as the 
surveyed lands. 

The condition and operations of the army, and the state of other branches 
of the public service under the supervision of the war department, are satis- 
factorily presented in the accompanying report of the secretary of war. 

On the return of peace, our forces were withdrawn from ~ bethe and the 
volunteers and that portion of the regular army engaged for the war were 
disbanded. Orders have been issued for stationing the forces of our perma- 
nent establishment at various positions in our extended country, where troops 
may be required. Owing to the remoteness of some of these positions, they 
have not yet reached their destination. Notwithstanding the extension of the 
limits of our country, and the forces required in the new territories, it is con- 
fidently believed that our present military establishment is sufficient for al! 
exigencies, so long as our peaceful relations remain undisturbed. 

Of the amount of military contributions collected in Mexico, the sum of 
seven hundred and sixty-nine thousand, six hundred and fifty dollars, were 
applied towards the payment of the first instalment due under the treaty with 
Mexico, The further sum of three hundred and forty-six thousand, three 
hundred and sixty-nine dollars and thirty cents has been paid into the trea- 
sury, and unexpended balances still remain in the hands of disbursing officers 
and those who were engaged in the collection of these moneys. After the 
proclamation of peace, no further disbursements were made of any unex- 
pended moneys arising from this source. The balances on hand were directed 
to be paid into the treasury, and individual claims on the fund will remain 
unadjusted until congress shall authorize their settlement and payment. 
These claims are not considerable in number or amount. 

I recommend to your favourable consideration the suggestion of the secre- 
ue of war and the secretary of the navy, in regard to legislation on this 
subject. 

Our Indian relations are presented in a most favourable view in the report 
from the war department. The wisdom of our policy in regard to the tribes 
within our limits, is clearly manifested by their improved and rapidly im- 
proving condition. 

A most important treaty with the Menomonies has been recently negotiated 
by the commissioner of Indian affairs in person, by which all their land in 
the state of Wisconsin—being about four millions of acres—has been ceded 
to the United States. This treaty will be submitted to the senate for ratifi- 
cation at an early period of your present session. 

Within the last four years, eight important treaties have been negotiated 
with different Indian tribes, wa at a cost of one million, eight hundred and 
forty-two thousand dollars; Indian lands to the amount of more than eighteen 
million, five hundred thousand acres, have been ceded to the United States, 
and provision has been made for settling in the country west of the Missis- 
sippi the tribes which occupied this large extent of the public domain. The 
title to all the Indian lands within the several states of our union, with the 
exception of a few small reservations, is now extinguished, and a vast region 
opened for settlement and cultivation. 

The accompanying report of the secretary of the navy gives a satisfactory 
exhibit of the operations and condition of that branch of the public service. 

A number of small vessels suitable for entering the mouths of rivers were 
judiciously purchased during the war, and gave great efficiency to the squa- 
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dron in the Gulf of Mexico. On the return of peace, when no longer valuable 
for naval purposes, and liable to constant deterioration, they were sold, and 
the money placed in the treasury. 

The omlae of men in the naval service authorized by law during the war, 
has been reduced by discharges below the maximum fixed for the peace 
establishment. Adequate squadrons are maintained in the several quarters 
of the globe where experience has shown their services may be most usefully 
employed ; and the naval service was never in a condition of higher discipline 
or greater efficiency. 

l invite attention to the recommendation of the secretary of the navy on 
the subject of the marine corps. The reduction of the corps at the end of the 
war required that four officers of each of the three lower grades should be 
dropped from the rolls. A board of officers made the selection, and those 
designated were necessarily dismissed, but without any alleged fault. I con- 
cur in opinion with the secretary, that the service would be improved by 
reducing the number of landsmen, and increasing the marines. Such a mea- 
sure would justify an increase of the number of officers to the extent of the 
reduction by dismissal, and still the corps would have fewer officers than a 
corresponding number of men in the army. 

The contracts for the transportation of the mail in steamships convertible 
into war-steamers, promise to realize all the benefits to our commerce and to 
the navy which were anticipated. The first steamer thus secured to the 
government was launched in January, 1847. There are now seven; and in 
another year there will, probably, be not less than seventeen afloat. While 
this great national advantage is secured, our social and commercia] intercourse 
is increased and promoted with Germany, Great Britain, and other parts of 
Europe, with all the countries on the west coast of our continent, especially 
Oregon and California, and between the northern and southern sections of the 
United States. Considerable revenue may be expected from postages; but 
the connected line from New York to Chagres, and thence across the isthmus 
to Oregon, cannot fail to exert a beneficial influence, not now to be estimated, 
on the interests of the manufactures, commerce, navigation and currency, of 
the United States. As an important part of the system, I recommend to your 
favourable consideration the establishment of the proposed line of steamers 
between New Orleans and Vera Cruz. It promises the most happy results in 
cementing friendship between the two republics, and in extending reciprocal 
benefits to the trade and manufactures of both. 

The report of the postmaster general will make known to you the operations 
of that department for the past year. 

It is gratifying to find the revenues of the department, under the rates of 
postage now established by law, so rapidly increasing. The gross amount of 
postages during the last fiscal year amounted to four million, three hundred 
and seventy-one thousand and seventy-seven dollars, exceeding the annual 
average received for the nine years immediately preceding the passage of the 
act of the third of March, 1845, by the sum of six thousand, four hundred and 
fifty-three dollars, and exceeding the amount received for the year ending 
the thirtieth of June, 1847, by the sum of four hundred and tweuty-five thou- 
sand, one hundred and eighty-four dollars. 

The expenditures for the year, excluding the sum of ninety-four thousand, 
six hundred and seventy-two dollars, allowed by congress at its last session 
to individual claimants, and including the sum of one hundred thousand, five 
hundred dollars, paid for the service of the line of steamers between Bremen 
and New York, amounted to four million, one hundred and ninety-eight thou- 
sand, eight hundred and forty-five dollars, which is less than the annual ave- 
rage for the nine years previous to the act of 1845, by three hundred thousand, 
seven hundred and forty-eight dollars. 
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The mail routes on the thirtieth day of June last, were one hundred and 
sixty-three thousand, two hundred and eight miles in extent—being an in- 
crease during the last year of nine thousand, three handred and ninety miles. 
The mails were transported over them, during the same time, forty-one mil- 
lion, twelve thousand, five hundred and seventy-nine miles; making an in- 
crease of transportation for the year of two million, one hundred and twenty- 
four thousand, six hundred and eighty miles, whilst the expense was less 
than that of the previous year by four thousand, two hundred and thirty-five 
dollars. 

The increase in the mail transportation within the last three years has been 
five million, three hundred and seventy-eight thousand, three hundred and 
ten miles, whilst the expenses were reduced four hundred and fifty-six thou- 
sand, seven hundred a thirty-eight dollars—making an increase of service 
at the rate of fifteen per cent., and a reduction in the expenses of more than 
fifteen per cent. 

During the past year there have been employed, under contracts with the 
post office department, two ocean steamers in conveying the mails monthly 
between New York and Bremen, and one, since October last, performing 
semi-monthly service between Charleston and Havana; and a contract has 
been made for the transportation of the Pacific mails across the isthmus from 
Chagres to Panama. 

Under the authority given to the secretary of the navy, three ocean steamers 
have been constructed and sent to the Pacific, and are expected to enter upon 
the mail service between Panama and Oregon, and the intermediate ports, on 
the first of January next, and a fourth has been engaged by him for the ser- 
vice between Havana and Chagres; so that a regular scan: Ha mail line will 
be kept up after that time between the United States and our territories on the 
Pacific. 

Notwithstanding the great increase in the mail service, should the revenue 
continue to increase the present year as it did the last, there will be received 
near four hundred and fifty thousand dollars more than the expenditures. 

These considerations have satisfied the postmaster general that, with cer- 
tain modifications of the act of 1845, the revenue may be still further in- 
creased, and a reduction of postages made toa uniform rate of five cents, with- 
out any interference with the principle, which has been constantly and pro- 
perly enforced, of making that department sustain itself. 

A well digested cheap postage system is the best means of diffusing intelli- 
gence among the people, and is of so much importance in a country so exten- 
sive as that of the United States, that I recommend to your favourable consi- 
deration the suggestions of the pestmaster general for its improverent. 

Nothing can retard the onward progress of our country, and prevent us 
from assuming and maintaining the first rank among nations, but a disregard 
of the experience of the past, and recurrence to an unwise public policy. We 
have just closed a foreign war by an honourable peace—a war rendered neces- 
sary and unavoidable in vindication of the national rights and honour. The 
present condition of the country is similar, in some respects, to that which 
existed immediately after the close of the war with Great Britain in 1815, 
and the occasion is deemed to be a proper one to take a retrospect of the 
measures of public policy which followed that war. There was, at that 
period of our history, a departure from our earlier policy. The enlargement 
of the powers of the federal government by construction, which obtained, 
was not warranted by any just interpretation of the constitution. A few years 
after the close of that war, a series of measures was adopted, which, united 
and combined, constituted what was termed by their authors and advocates 
the “American system.” é 

The introduction of the new policy was, for a time, favoured by the condi- 
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tion of the country; by the heavy debt which had been contracted during the 
war; by the depression of the public credit; by the deranged state of the 
finances and the currency: and by the commercial and pecuniary embarrass- 
ment which extensively prevailed. These were not the only causes which 
led to its establishment. The events of the war with Great Britain, and the 
embarrassments which had attended its prosecution, had left on the minds ot 
many of our statesmen the impression that our government was not strong 
enough, and that to wield its resources successfully in great emergencies, and 
especially in war, more power should be concentrated in its hands. This in- 
creased power they did not seek to obtain by the legitimate and prescribed 
mode—an amendment of the constitution—but by construction. They saw 
governments in the old world based upon different orders of society, and so 
constituted as to throw the whole power of nations into the hands of a few, 
who taxed and controlled the many without responsibility or restraint. In 
that arrangement they conceived the strength of nations in war consisted. 

There was also something fascinating in the ease, luxury, and display of 
the higher orders, who drew their wealth from the toil of the labouring mil- 
lions. The authors of the system drew their ideas of political economy from 
what they had witnessed in Europe, and particularly in Great Britain. They 
had viewed the enormous wealth concentrated in few hands, and had seen 
the splendour of the overgrown establishments of an aristocracy which was 
upheld by the restrictive policy. They forgot to look down upon the poorer 
classes of the English population, upon whose daily and yearly labour the 
great establishments they so much admired were sustained and supported. 
They failed to perceive that the scantily-fed and half-clad operatives were 
not only in abject poverty, but were bound in chains of oppressive servitude 
for the benefit of favoured classes, who were the exclusive objects of the 
care of the government. 

It was not possible to reconstruct society in the United States upon the 
European plan. Here there was a written constitution, by which orders and 
titles were not recognised or tolerated. A system of measures was therefore 
devised, calculated, if not intended, to withdraw power gradually and si- 
lently from the States and the mass of the people, and by construction to ap- 
proximate our government to the European models, substituting an aristocracy 
of wealth for that of orders and titles. 

Without reflecting upon the dissimilarity of our institutions, and of the con- 
dition of our people and those of Europe, they conceived the vain idea of 
building up in the United States a system similar to that which they admired 
abroad. Great Britain had a national bank of large capital, in whose hands 
was concentrated the controlling monetary and financial power of the nation ; 
an institution wielding almost kingly power, and exerting vast influence upon 
all the operations of trade, and upon the policy of the government itself. 
Great Britain had an enormous public debt, and it had become a part of her 
public policy to regard this as a “public blessing.” Great Britain had also 
a restrictive policy, which placed fetters and burdens on trade, and trammelled 
the productive industry of the mass of the nation. By her combined system 
of policy, the landlords and other property-holders were protected and enriched 
by the enormous taxes which were levied upon the labour of the country for 
their advantage. 

Imitating this foreign policy, the first step in establishing the new system 
in the United States was the creation of a national bank. Not foreseeing the 
dangerous power and countless evils which such an institution might entail 
on the country, nor perceiving the connexion which it was designed to form 
between the bank and the other branches of the mis-called “American sys- 
tem,” but feeling the embarrassments of the treasury, and of the business of 
the country, consequent upon the war, some of our statesmen who had held 
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different and sounder views were induced to yield their scruples, and, indeed, 
settled convictions of unconstitutionality, and to give it their sanction, as an 
expedient which they vainly hoped might produce relief. 

t was a most unfortunate error, as the subsequent history and final catas- 
trophe of that dangerous and corrupt institution have abundantly proved. 
The bank, with its numerous branches ramified into the states, soon sete 
many of the active political and commercial men, in different sections of the 
country, into the relation of debtors to it, and dependants upon it for pecu- 
niary favours; thus diffusing throughout the mass of society a great number 
of individuals of power and influence to give tone to public opinion, and to 
act in concert in cases of emergency. The corrupt power of such a politica! 
engine is no Jonger a matter of speculation, having been displayed in nume- 
rous instances, but most signally in the political struggles of 1832—’3—'4, in 
opposition to the public will represented = a fearless and patriotic president. 

ut the bank was but one bianch of the new system. A public debt of 
more than one hundred and twenty millions of dollars existed ; and it is not to 
be disguised that many of the authors of the new system did not regard its 
speedy payment as essential to the public prosperity, but looked upon its con- 
tinuance as no national evil. While the debt existed, it furnished aliment to 
the national bank, and rendered increased taxation necessary to the amount 
of the interest, exceeding seven millions of dollars annually. 

This operated in harmony with the next branch of the new system, which 
was a high protective tariff. This was to afford bounties to favoured classes 
and particular pursuits, at the expense of al] others. A proposition to tax the 
me og people for the purpose of enriching a few, was too monstrous to be 
openly made. The scheme was, therefore, veiled under the plausible but 
delusive pretext of a measure to aap “home industry ;” and many of our 
people were, for a time, led to believe that a tax which in the main fell upon 
labour, was for the benefit of the labourer who paid it. 

This branch of the system involved a partnership between the government 
and the favoured classes—the former receiving the proceeds of tax imposed 
on articles imported, and the latter the increased price of similar articles 
produced at home, caused by such tax. It is obvious that the portion to be 
received by the favoured classes would, as a general rule, be increased in 
proportion to the increase of the rates of taxes imposed, and diminished as 
those rates were reduced to the revenue standard required by the wants 
of the government. The rates required to produce a sufficient revenue for 
the ordinary expenses of government, for necessary purposes, were not likely 
to give to the ‘woinogg partners in this scheme profits sufficient to satisfy their 
cupidity; and hence a variety of expedients and pretexts were resorted to for 
the purpose of enlarging the expenditure, and thereby creating a necessity 
for keeping up a high protective tariff. The effect of this policy was to in- 
terpose artificial restrictions upon the natural course of the business and trade 
of the country, and to advance the interests of large capitalists andl monopo- 
lists at the expense of the great mass of the people who were taxed to increase 
their wealth. ; 

Another branch of this system was a comprehensive scheme of internal im- 
provements, capable of indefinite enlargement, and sufficient to swallow up 
as many millions annually as could be exacted from the foreign commerce 0! 
the country. This was a convenient and necessary adjunct of the protective 
tariff. It was to be the great absorbent of any surplus which might at any 
time accumulate in the treasury, and of the taxes levied on the people, not 
for necessary revenue purposes, but for the avowed object of affording pro- 
tection to the favoured classes. ' 

Auxiliary to the same end, if it was not an ype eae yp of the system it- 
self, was the scheme which, at a later ‘period, obtained, for distributing the 
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sales of the public lands among the states. Other expedients were devised 
to take Tr out of the treasury, and prevent its coming in from any other 
source than the protective tariff. The authors and supporters of the system 
were the advocates of the largest expenditures, whether for necessary or use- 
ful purposes or not, because the larger the expenditure the greater was the 
pretext for higher taxes in the form of protective duties. 

These several measures were sustained by popular names and plausible ar- 
guments, by which thousands were deluded. The bank was represented to 
be an indispensable fiscal agent to the government; was to equalize exchange, 
and to regulate and furnish a sound currency always and every where of uni- 
form value. shape tariff was to give employment to “‘ American la- 
bour” at advanced prices; was to protect “home industry,’ and furnish a 
steady market for the farmer. Internal improvements were to bring trade 
into every neighbourhood, and enhance the value of every man’s property. 
The distribution of land money was to enrich the states, finish their public 
works, plant schools throughout their borders, and relieve them from taxation. 

But the fact, that for every dollar taken out of the treasury for these objects 
a much larger sum was transferred from the pockets of the people to the fa- 
voured classes, was carefully concealed, as was also the tendency, if not the 
ultimate design of the system, to build up an aristocracy of wealth to control 
the masses of society, and monopolize the politica] power of the country. 

The several branches of this system were so intimately blended together, 
that in their operation each sustained and swengthened the others. Their 
joint operation was to add new burdens of taxation, and to encourage a largely 
increased and wasteful expenditure of public money. It was the interest of 
the bank that the revenue collected and the disbursements made by the 
government should be large, because, being the depository of the public mo- 
ney, the larger the amount the greater would be the bank profits by its use. 
It was the interest of the favoured classes, who were enriched by the pro- 
tective tariff, to have the rates of that protection as high as possible, for the 
higher those rates, the greater would be their advantage. It was the interest 
of the people of all those sections and localities who expected to be benefited 
by expenditures for internal improvements that the amount collected should 
be as large as possible, to the end that the sum disbursed might also be the 
larger. 

The states, being the beneficiaries in the distribution of the land money, 
had an interest in having the rates of tax imposed by the protective tariff 
large enough to yield a sufficient revenue from that source to meet the wants 
of the government, without disturbing or taking from them the land fuud; so 
that each of the branches constituting the system had a common interest in 
swelling the public expenditures. They had a direct interest in maintaining 
the public debt unpaid, and increasing its amount, because this would pro- 
duce an annual increased drain upon the treasury, to the amount of the inte- 
rest, and render augmented taxes necessary. The operation and necessary 
effect of the whole system were, to encourage large and extravagant expendi- 
tures, and thereby to increase the public patronage, and maintain a rich and 
splendid government at the expense of a taxed and impoverished people. 

It is manifest that this scheme of enlarged taxation and expenditares, had 
it continued to prevail, must soon have converted the government of the union, 
intended by its framers to be a plain, cheap, and simple confederation of 
states, united together for common protection, and charged with a few speci- 
fie duties, relating chiefly to our foreign affairs, into a consolidated empire, 
depriving the states of their reserved rights, and the people of their just power 
and control in the administration of their government. In this manner the 
whole form and character of their government would be changed, not by an 
amendment of the constitution, but by resorting to an unwarrantable and un- 
authorized construction of that instrument. 
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The indirect mode of levying the taxes by a duty on imports, prevents th: 
mass of the people from readily perceiving the amount they pay, and has 
enabled the few who are thus enriched, and who seek to wield the politica! 
power of the country, to deceive and delude them. Were the taxes collected 
by a direct levy upon the people, as is the case in the states, this could not 
occur. 

The whole system was resisted from its inception by many of our ablest 
statesmen, some of whom doubted its constitutionality and its expediency, 
while others believed it was, in all its branches, a flagrant and dangerous in- 
fraction of the constitution. 

That a national bank, a protective tariff, levied not to raise the revenue 
needed, but for protection merely, internal improvements, and the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the public lands, are measures without the warrant 
of the constitution, would, upon the maturest consideration, seem to be 
clear. It is remarkable that no one of these measures, involving such mo- 
mentous consequences, is authorized by any express grant of power in the 
constitution. No one of them is “incident to, as being necessary and proper 
for the execution of, the specific powers” granted by the constitution. The 
authority under which it has been attempted to justify each of them is de- 
rived from inferences and constructions of the constitution which its letter 
and its whole object and design do not warrant. Is it to be conceived that 
such immense powers would have been left by the framers of the constitu- 
tion to mere inferences and doubtful constructions? Had it been intended 
to confer them upon the federal government, it is but reasonable to conclude 
that it would have been done by plain and unequivocal grants. This was not 
done; but the whole structure of which the “American system ”’ consisted, 
was reared on no other or better foundation than forced implications and infe- 
rences of power which its authors assumed might be deduced by construction 
from the constitution. 

But it has been urged that the national bank, which constituted so essen- 
tial a branch of this combined system of measures, was not a new measure, 
and that its constitutionality had been previously sanctioned, because a bank 
had been chartered in 1791, and had received the official signature of Pres:- 
dent Washington. A few facts will show the just weight to which this pre- 
cedent should be entitled as bearing upon the question of constitutionality. 

Great division of opinion upon the subject existed in Congress. It is we! 
known that President Washington entertained serious doubts both as to the 
constitutionality and expediency of the measure; and while the bill was be- 
fore him for his official approval or disapproval, so great was these doubts 
that he required “the opinion in writing’’ of the members of his cabinet t 
aid him in arriving at a decision. His cabinet gave their opinion, and were 
divided upon the subject—General Hamilton in favour of, and Mr. Jefferso: 
and Mr. Randolph being opposed to the constitutionality and expediency o 
the bank. It is well known, also, that President Washington retained the 
bill from Monday, the 14th, when it was presented to him, until Friday, the 
25th of February—being the last moment permitted him by the constitution 
to deliberate, when he finally yielded to it his reluctant assent, and gave it 
his signature. 

It is certain that as late as the 23d of February—being the ninth day afte: 
the bill was presented to him—he had arrived at no satisfactory conclusion 
foren that day he addressed a note to Gen. Hamilton, in which he informs 
him that “this bill was presented to me by the joint committee of Congress 
at 12 o'clock, on Monday, the fourteenth instant; and he requested his op)- 
nion ‘‘to what precise period, by legal interpretation of the constitution, can 
the President retain it in his possession before it becomes a law by the lapse 
of ten days.” If the proper construction was, that the day on which the bil! 
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was presented to the President, and the day on which his action was had 
upon it, were both to be counted inclusive, then the time allowed him, within 
which it would be competent for him to return it to the House in which i: 
originated, with his objections, would expire on Thursday, the twenty-fourth 
of February. Gen. Hamilton on the same day returned an answer, in which 
he states, ‘‘I give it as my opinion that you have ten days exclusive of that 
on which the bill was delivered to you, and Sundays; hence, in the present 
case, if it is returned on Friday, it will be in time.” By this construction 
which the President adopted, he gained another day for deliberation, and it 
was not until the twenty-fifth of February that he signed the bill; thus afford- 
ing conclusive proof that he had at last obtained his own consent to sign it 
not without great and almost insuperable difficulty. 

Additional light has been recently shed upon the serious doubts which he 
had on the subject, amounting at one time toa conviction that it was his duty 
to withhold his approval from the bill. This is found among the manuscript 
papers of Mr. Madison, authorized to be purchased for the use of the govern- 
ment, by an act of the last session of Congress, and now for the first time ac- 
cessible tothe public. From these papers it appears that President Washing- 
ton, while he vet held the bank bill in his hands, actually requested Mr. 
Maison, at that time a member of the House of Representatives, to prepare 
the draught of a veto message for him. Mr. Madison at his request did pre- 
pare the draught of such a message for him, and sent it to him on the twenty- 
first of February, 1791. A copy of this original draught, in Mr. Madison’s 
own handwriting, was carefully preserved by him, and it is among the papers 
lately purchased by Congress. It is preceded by a note written on the same 
sheet, which is also in Mr. Madison’s handwriting, and is as follows: 

“February 21st, 1791. Copy of a paper made out and sent to the president, 
at his request, to be ready in case his judgment should finally decide against 
the bill for incorporating a national bauk, the bill being then before him.” 

Among the objections assigned in this paper to the bill, and which were 
submitted to the consideration of the president, are the following: 

“T object to the bill, because it is an essential principle of the government 
that powers not delegated by the constitution cannot be rightfully exercised ; 
because the power proposed by the bill to be exercised is not expressly dele- 
gated, and because I cannot satisfy myself that it results from any express 
power by fair and safe rules of interpretation.” 

The weight of the precedent of the bank of 1791, and the sanction of the 
great name of Washington, which has been so often invoked in its support, 
are grcatly weakened by the development of these facts. The experiment 
of that bank satisfied the country that it ought not to be continued, and at the 
end of twenty years Congress refused to re-charter it. It would have been 
fortunate for the country, and saved thousands from bankruptcy and ruin, had 
our public men of 1816 resisted the temporary pressure of the times upon our 
financial and pecuniary interests, and refused to charter the second bank. 
Of this the country became abundantly satisfied, and at the close of its twenty 
years’ duration, as in the case of the first bank, it also ceased to exist. Under 
the repeated blows of President Jackson it reeled and fell, and a subsequent 
attempt to charter a similar institution was arrested by the veto of President 
Tyler. 

Mr. Madison, in yielding his signature to the charter of 1816, did so upon 
the ground of the respect due to precedents ; and, as he subsequently declared, 
“the Bank of the United States, though on the original question held to be 
unconstitutional, received the executive signature.” 

It is probable that neither the bank of 1791 nor that of 1816 would have 
been chartered but for the embarrassment of the government in its finances, 
the derangement of the currency, and the pecuniary pressure which existed 
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—the first in consequence of the war of the revolution, and the second the 
consequence of the war of 1812. Both were resorted to in the delusive hope 
that they would restore public credit, and afford relief to the government, and 
to the business of the country. 

Those of our public men who opposed the whole ‘“‘American system ”’ at its 
commencement, and throughout its progress, foresaw and predicted that it 
was fraught with incalculable mischiefs, and must result in serious injury to 
the best interests of the country. Fora series of years their wise counsels 
were unheeded, and the system was established. It was soon apparent that 
its practical operation was unequal] and unjust upon different portions of the 
country, and upon the people engaged in different pursuits. All were equally 
entitled to the favour and protection of the government. It fostered and ele- 
vated the money power, and enriched the favoured few by taxing labour, and 
at the expense of the many. Its effect was to “ make the rich richer, and the 
poor poorer.” Its tendency was to create distinctions in society based on 
wealth, and to give to the favoured classes undue control and sway in ou: 
government. It was an organized money power, which resisted the popular 
will, and sought to shape and control the public policy. 

Under the pernicious workings of this combined system of measures, the 
country witnessed alternate seasons of temporary apparent prosperity; o! 
sudden and disastrous commercial revulsions; of unprecedented fluctuation 
of prices, and depression of the great interests of agriculture, navigation and 
commerce ; of general pecuniary suffering, and of final bankruptcy of thou- 
sands. After a severe struggle of more than a quarter of a century, the sys- 
tem was overthrown. 

The bank has been succeeded by a practical system of finance, conducted 
and controlled solely by the government. The constitutional currency has 
been restored; the public credit maintained unimpaired, even in a period of 
foreign war; and the whole country has become satisfied that banks, nationa! 
or state, are not necessary as fiscal agents of the government. Revenue du- 
ties have taken the place of the protective tariff. The distribution of the 
money derived from the sale of the public lands has been abandoned, and the 
corrupting system of internal improvements, it is hoped, has been effectual], 
checked. 

It is not doubted, that if this whole train of measures designed to take 
wealth from the many, and bestow it upon the few, were to prevail, the effect 
would be to change the entire character of the government. One only dange: 
remains. It is the seductions of that branch of the system, which consists i 
internal improvements, holding out, as it does, inducements to the people o! 
particular sections and localities to embark the government in them, without 
stopping to calculate the inevitable consequences. This branch of the systen 
is 80 intimately combined and linked with the others, that as surely as a! 
effect is produced by an adequate cause, if it be resuscitated and revived 
and firmly established, it requires no sagacity to foresee that it will neces- 
sarily and speedily draw after it the re-establishment of a national] bank, the 
revival of a protective tariff, the distribution of the land money, and not onl) 
the postponement to the distant future of the payment of the present nationa’ 
debt, but its annual increase. 

I entertain the solemn conviction, that if the internal improvement branch 
of the “American system” be not firmly resisted at this time, the whole 
series of measures composing it will be speedily re-established, and the 
country thrown back from its present high state of prosperity, which the ex- 
isting policy has produced, and be destined again to witness all the evils, 
commercial revulsions, depression of prices, and pecuniary embarrassments 
through which we have passed during the last twenty-five years. 

To guard against consequences so ruinous, is an object of high national im- 
portance, involving in my judgment, the continued prosperity of the country. 
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I have felt it to be an imperative obligation to withhold my constitutional 
sanction from two bills which had passed the two houses of congress, in- 
volving the principle of the internal improvement branch of the “American 
system,”’ and conflicting in their provisions with the views here expressed. 

This power conferred upon the president by the constitution, | have on 
three occasions, during my administration of the executive department of the 
government, deemed it my duty to exercise; and on this last occasion o 
making to congress an annual communication ‘of the state of the union,” it 
is not deemed inappfopriate to review the principles and considerations which 
have governed my action. I deem this the more necessary, because, after 
the lapse of nearly sixty years since the adoption of the constitution, the pro- 
priety of the exercise of this undoubted constitutional power by the president 
has for the first time been drawn seriously in question by a portion of my 
fellow-citizens. 

The constitution provides that “every bill which shall have passed the 
house of representatives and the senate shall, before it becomes a law, be 
presented to the president of the United States: if he approve, he shall sign 
it, but if not, he shal] return it with his objections, to that house in which it 
shall have originated, who shall enter the objections at large on their journal 
and proceed to re-consider it.” 

The preservation of the constitution from infraction is the president’s 
highest duty. He is bound to discharge that duty, at whatever hazard of in- 
curring the displeasure of those who may differ with him in opinion. He is 
bound to discharge it, as well by his obligations to the people who have 
clothed him with his exalted trust, as by his oath of office, which he may not 
disregard, Nor are the obligations of the president in any degree lessened 
by the prevalence of views different from his own in one or both houses of 
congress. It is not alone hasty and inconsiderate legislation that he is re- 
quired to check; but if at any time congress shall, after apparently full deli- 
beration, resolve on measures which he deems subversive of the coustitution, 
or of the vital interests of the country, it is his solemn duty to stand in the 
breach and resist them. The president is bound to approve, or disapprove, 
every bill which passes congress and is presented to him for his signature. 
The constitution makes this his duty, and he cannot escape it if he would. 
He has no election, In deciding upon any bill presented to him, he must 
exercise his own best judgment. 

If he cannot approve, the constitution commands him to return the bill to 
the house in which it originated, with his objections; and if he fail to do this 
within ten days, (Sundays excepted) it shall become a law without his sig- 
nature. Right or wrong, he may be over-ruled by a vote of two-thirds of 
each house; and, in that event, the bill becomes a law without his sanction. 
If his objections be not thus over-ruled, the subject is only postponed, and is 
referred tothe states and the people for their consideration and decision. 
The president’s power is negative merely, and not aflirmative. He can enact 
no law. The only effect, therefore, of his withholding his approval of a bill 
passed by congress, is to suffer the existing laws to remain unchanged, and 
the delay occasioned is only that required to enable the states and the people 
to consider and act upon the subject in the election of public agents who will 
carry out their wishes and instructions. Any attempt to coerce the president 
to yield his sanction to measures which he cannot approve, would be a viola- 
tion of the spirit of the constitution, palpable and flagrant; and if successful, 
would break down the independence of the executive department, and make 
the president, elected by the people, and clothed by the constitution with 
power to defend their rights, the mere instrument of a majority of congress. 
A surrender, on his part, of the powers with which the constitution has in- 
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vested his office, would effect a practical alteration of that instrument, with- 
out resorting to the prescribed process of amendment. 

With the motives or considerations which may induce congress to pass an, 
bill, the president can have nothing to do. He must presume them to be as 
pure as his own, and Jook only to the practical effect of their measures when 
compared with the constitution or the public good. 

But it has been urged by those who object to the exercise of this undoubted 
constitutional power, that it assails the representative principle and the ca- 
pacity of the people to govern themselves; that there is greater safety in a 
numerous representative body than in the single executive created by the 
constitution, and that the executive veto is a “one-man power,” despotic in 
its character. To expose the fallacy of this objection, it is only necessary t¢ 
consider the frame and true character of our system. Ours is not a consoli- 
dated empire, but a confederated union. The states, before the adoption of 
the constitution, were co-ordinate, co-equal, and separate independent sove- 
reignties, and by its adoption they did not Jose that character. They clothed 
the federal government with certain powers, and reserved all others, including 
their own sovereignty, to themselves. They guarded their own rights as states 
and the rights of the people, by the very limitations which they incorporated 
into the federal constitution, whereby the different departments of the genera] 
government were checks upon each other. That the majority should govern. 
is a general principle, controverted by none; but they must govern according 
to the constitution, and not according to an undefined and unrestrained dis- 
cretion, Whereby they may oppress the minority. 

The people of the United States are not blind to the fact that they may be 
temporarily misled, and that their representatives, legislative and executive. 
may be mistaken or influenced in their action by improper motives. They 
have therefore interposed between themselves and the rae which may be 
passed by their public agents in various representations, such as assemblies 
senates, and governors in their several states; a house of representatives, a 
senate, and a president of the United States. The people can by their own 
direct agency make no law; nor can the house of representatives immediate); 
elected by them; nor can the senate ; nor can both together, without the con- 
currence of the president, or a vote of two-thirds of both houses. 

Happily for themselves, the people, in framing our admirable system o! 
government, were conscious of the infirmities of their representatives; and, 
in delegating to them the power of legislation, they have fenced them aroun 
with checks, to guard against the effects of hasty action, of error, of combi- 
nation, and of possible corruption. Error, se]fishness, and faction have ofte: 
sought to rend asunder this web of checks, and subject the government to tl 
control of fanatic and sinister influences; but these efforts have only satisfig 
the people of the wisdom of the checks which they have imposed, and of the 
necessity of preserving them unimpaired. 

The true theory of our system is not to govern by the acts or decrees of an) 
one set of representatives. The constitution interposes checks upon a’! 
branches of the government, in order to give time for error to be correcte 
and delusion to pass away; but if the people settle down into a firm conv: 
tion different from that of their representatives, they give effect to the: 
opinions by changing their public servants. The checks which the peop! 
imposed un their public servants in the adoption of the constitution, are th: 
best evidence of their capacity for self-government. They kuow that th: 
men whom they elect to public stations are of like infirmities and passions 
with themselves, and not to be trusted without being restricted by co-ordinate 
authorities and constitutional limitations. Who that has witnessed the legis- 
lation of congress for the last thirty years will say that he knows of no 
stance in which measures not demanded by the public good, have been 
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carried? Who will deny that in the state governments, by combinations of 
individuals and sections, in derogation of the general interest, banks have 
been chartered, systems of internal improvement adopted, and debts entailed 
upon the people, repressing their growth, and impairing their energies for 
years to come! 

’ After so much experience, it cannot be said that absolute unchecked 
power is safe in the hands of any one set of representatives, or that the 
capacity of the we om for self-government, which is admitted in its broadest 
extent, is a conclusive argument to prove the prudence, wisdom and integrity 
of their representatives. 

The people, by the constitution, have commanded the president, as much 
as they have commanded the legislative branch of the government, to execute 
their will. They have said to him in the constitution, which they require he 
shall take a solemn oath to support, that if congress pass any bill which he 
cannot approve, “he shall return it to the house in which it originated, with 
his objections.” In withholding from it his approval and signature, he is 
executing the will of the people constitutionally expressed, as much as the 
congress that passed it. No bill is presumed to be in accordance with the 
popular will until it shall have passed through all the branches of the govern- 
ment required by the constitution to make it a law. A bill which passes the 
house of representatives may be rejected by the senate; and so a bill passed 
by the senate may be rejected by the house. In each case the respective 
houses exercise the veto power on the other. 

Congress, aud each house of congress, hold under the constitution a check 
upon the president, and he, by the power of the qualitied veto, a check upon 
congress. When the president recommends measures to congress, he avows, 
in the most solemn aay his opinions, gives his voice in their favour, and 
pledges himself in advance to approve them if passed by congress. If he 
acts without due consideration, or has been influenced by improper or corrupt 
motives—or if from any other cause, congress, or either house of congress, 
shall differ with him in opinion, they exercise their veto upon his recom- 
mendations, and reject them; and there is no appeal from their decision, but 
to the people at the ballot-box. These are proper checks upon the executive, 
wisely interposed by the constitution. None will be found to object to them, 
or to wish them removed. It is equally important that the constitutional 
checks of the executive upon the legislative branch should be preserved. 

If it be said that the representatives in the popular branch of congress are 
chosen directly by the people, it is answered, the people elect the president. 
(f both houses represent the states and the people, so does the president. The 
president represents in the executive department the whole people of the 
United States, as each member of the legislative department represents por- 
tions of them. 

The doctrine of restriction upon legislative and executive power, while a 
well settled Public opinion is enabled within a reasonable time to accomplish 
its ends, has made our country what it is, and has opened to us a career of 
glory and happiness to which al] other nations have been strangers. 

In the exercise of the power of the veto, the president is responsible not 
only to an enlightened public opinion, but to the people of the whole union, 
who elected him, as the representatives in the legislative branches, who 
differ with him in opinion, are responsible to the people of particular states, 
or districts, who compose their respective constituencies. To deny to the 
president the exercise of this power, would be to repeal that provision of the 
constitution which confers it upon him. To charge that its exercise unduly 
controls the legislative will, is to complain of the constitution itself. 

If the presidential veto be objected to upon the ground that it checks and 
thwarts the public will, upon the same principle the equality of representa- 
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tion of the states in the senate should be stricken out of the constitution. Th 

yote of a senator from Delaware has equal weight in deciding upon the mos: 
important measures with the votes of a senator of New York, and yet the on, 
represents a state containing, according to the existing apportionment of repre. 
sentatives in the house of representatives, but one thirty-fourth part of the 
population of the other. By the constitutional composition of the senate, » 
majority of that body from the smaller states represent less than one-fourt), 
of the people of the union. There are thirty states; and under the existing 
apportionment of representatives, there are two hundred and thirty members 
in the house of representatives. 

Sixteen of the smaller states are represented in that house by but fift, 
members; and yet the senators from these states constitute a majority of th: 
senate. So that the president may recommend a measure to congress, anc! 
it may receive the sanction and approval of more than three fourths of the 
house of representatives, and of all the senators of the large states, containing 
more than three-fourths of the whole population of the United States; and ye: 
the measure may be defeated by the votes of the senators from the smalle 
states. None, it is presumed, can be found ey to change the organizatio: 
of the senate on this account, or to strike that body out of practical existence 
by requiring that its action shall be conformed to the will of the more nume- 
rous branch. 

Upon the same principle that the veto of the President should be practicall; 
abolished, the power of the vice president to give the casting vote upon a: 
equal division of the senate should be abolished also. The vice p esident 
exercises the veto power as effectually by rejecting a bill by his casting vote, 
as the president does by refusing to approve and sign it. This power has 
been exercised by the vice president in a few instances, the most importan’ 
of which was the rejection of the bill to recharter the bank of the Unite: 
States in 1811. It may happen that a bill may be passed bya large majority 
of the house of representatives, and may be supported by the senators fron 
the larger states, and the vice president may reject it by giving his vote with 
the senators from the smaller states; and yet none, it is presumed, are pre- 
pared to deny to him the exercise of this power under the constitution. 

But it is, in point of fact, untrue that an act passed by congress is conclu- 
sive evidence that it is an emanation of the popular will. A majority of th 
whole number elected to each house of congress constitutes a quorum, and : 
majority of that quorum is competent to pass laws. It might happen that 
quorum of the house of representatives, consisting of a single member mor 
than half of the whole number elected to that house, might pass a bil! by : 
majority of a single vote, and in that case a fraction more than one-fourth « 
the people of the United States would be represented by those who voted fi 
it. It might happen that the same bill might be passed by a majority of one 
of a quorum of the senate, composed of senators from the fifteen smaller state: 
and a single senator from the sixteenth state, and if the senato#s voting for | 
happened to be from the eight of the smaller of these states, it would by 
passed by the votes of senators from states having but fourteen representa 
tives in the house of representatives, and containing less than one-sixteeut! 
of the whole population of the United States. This extreme case is stated t 
illustrate the fact, that the mere passage of a bill by congress is no couelu- 
sive evidence that those who passed it represent the majority of the peopl: 
of the United States, or truly reflect their will. If such an extreme case is 
not likely to happen, cases that approximate to it are of constant occurrence 
it is believed that not a single law has been passed since the adoption of th 
constitution, upon which all the members elected to both houses have bee! 
present and voted. Many of the most important acts which have passe: 
congress have been carried by a close vote in thin houses. Many instances 
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of this might be given. Indeed, our experience proves that many of the most 
important acts of congress are postponed to the last days, and often the last 
hours of a session, when they are disposed of in haste, and by houses but 
little exceeding the number necessary to form a quorum. 

Besides, in most of the states the members of the house of representatives 
are chosen by pluralities, and not by majorities of all the voters in their re- 
spective districts; and it may happen that a majority of that house may be 
returned by a less aggregate vote of the people than that received by the mi- 
nority. 

If the principle insisted on be sound, then the constitution should be so 
changed that no bill shall become a law unless it is voted for by members 
representing in each house a majority of the whole people of the United 
States. We must remodel! our whole system, strike down and abolish not only 
the salutary checks lodged in the executive branch, but must strike out and 
abolish those lodged in the senate also, and thus practically invest the whole 
power of the government in a majority of a single assembly—a majority un- 
controlled and absolute, and which may become despotic. To conform to 
this doctrine of the right of majorities to rule, indinpondent of the checks and 
limitations of the constitution, we must revolutionize our whole system. We 
must destroy the constitutional compact by which the several states agreed 
to form a federal union, and rush into consolidation, which must end in mo- 
narchy or despotism. No one advocates such a proposition ; and yet the doe- 
trine maintained, if carried out, must lead to this result. 

Oue great object of the constitution in conferring upon the president a qua- 
lified negative upon the legislation of congress, was to protect miuorities from 
injustice and oppression by majorities —The equality of their representation 
in the senate, and the veto power of the president, are the constitutional 
guarantees which the smaller states have that their rights will be respected. 
Without these guarantees, all their interests would be at the mercy of majori- 
ties in Congress, representing the larger states. To the smaller and weaker 
states, therefore, the preservation of this power, and its exercise on proper 
occasions demanding it, is of vital importance. They ratified the constitution, 
and entered into the union, securing to themselves an equal representation 
with the larger states in the senate; and they agreed to be bound by all laws | 
passed by congress upon the express condition, and none other, that they 
should be approved by the president, or passed, his objections to the contrary 
notwithstanding, by a vote of two-thirds of both houses.—Upon this condition 
they have a right to insist, as a part of the compact to which they gave their 
assent. 

A bill might be passed by congress against the will of the whole people of 
a particular state, and against the votes of its senators and all its representa- 
tives. However prejudicial it might be to the interest of such state, it would 
be bound by it if the president shall approve it, or it should be passed by a 
vote of two-thirds of both houses; but it has a right to demand that the pre- 
sident shal] exercise his constitutional power, and arrest it, if his judgment is 
against it. If he surrender this power, or fail to exercise it in a case where 
he cannot approve, it would make his former approval a mere mockery, and 
would be itself a violation of the constitution, and the dissenting state would 
become bound by a law which had not been passed according to the sanctions 
of the constitution. 

The objection to the exercise of the veto — is founded upon an idea 
respecting the popular will, which, if carried out, would annihilate state so- 
vereignty, and substitute for the pear federal government a consolidation, 
directed by a supposed numerical majority. A revolution of the government 
would be silently effected, and the states would be subjected to laws to which 
they had never given their constitutional consent. 
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The Supreme Court of the United States is invested with the power to de- 
clare, and has declared, acts of congress passed with the concurrence of the 
senate, the house of representatives, and the approval of the president, to be 
unconstitutional and void; and yet none, it is presumed, can be found, who 
will be disposed to strip this highest judicial tribunal under the constitution 
of this acknowledged power—a power necessary alike to its independence 
and the rights of individuals. 

For the same reason that the executive veto should, according to the doc- 
trine maintained, be rendered nugatory, and be practically expunged from 
the constitution, this power of the court should also be rendered nugatory ani! 
be expunged, because it restrains the ‘egislative and executive will, and be- 
cause the exercise of such a power by the court may be regarded as being in 
conflict with the capacity of the people to govern themselves. Indeed, there 
is more reason for striking this power of the court from the constitution than 
there is that of the qualified veto of the president; because the decision o} 
the court is final, and can never be reversed, even though both houses of 
congress and the president should be unanimous in opposition to it; whereas 
a veto of the president may be over-ruled by a vote of two-thirds of both houses 
of congress, or by the people at the polls. 

It is obvious that to preserve the system established by the constitution, 
each of the co-ordinate branches of the government—the executive, legislative, 
and judicial—must be left in the exercise of its appropriate powers. If the 
executive or the judicial branch be deprived of powers conferred upon eithe: 
as checks on the legislative, the preponderance of the latter will become dis- 
proportionate and absorbing, and the others impotent for the accomplishment 
of the great objects for which they were establislred. Organized as they are 
by the constitution, they work together harmoniously for the public good. [| 
the executive and the judiciary shal! be deprived of the constitutional powers 
invested in them, and of their due proportions, the equilibrium of the system 
must be destroyed, and consolidation with the most pernicious results, must 
ensne ; a consolidation of unchecked, despotic power exercised by majorities 
of the legislative branch. 

The executive, legislative and judicial, each constitute a separate co-orii- 
nate department of the government; and each is independent of the others 
In the performance of their respective duties under the constitution, neithe: 
can, in its legitimate action, control the others. They each act upon their 
several responsibilities in their respective spheres; but if the doctrines now 
maintained be correct, the executive must become practically subordinate to 
the legislative, and the judiciary must become subordinate to both the Jegis- 
lative and the executive ; and thus the whole power of the government wou! 
be merged ina single department. Whenever, if ever, this shal! occur, ov 

lorious system of well-regulated self-government will crumble into ruins—ty 
be succeeded, first by anarchy, and finally by monarchy or despotism. [| am 
far from believing that this doctrine is the sentiment of the American people ; 
and during the short period which remains in which it will be my duty to 
administer the executive department, it will be my aim to maintain its inde- 
pendence, and discharge its duties, without infringing upon the powers 01 
duties of either of the other departments of the government. 

The power of the executive veto was exercised by the first and most illus- 
trious of my predecessors, and by four of his successors who preceded me 1! 
the administration of the government, and it is believed, in no instance pre- 
judicially to the public interests. It has never been, and there is but little 
danger that it ever can be abused. No president will ever desire, unneces- 
sarily, to place his opinion in opposition to that of congress. He must always 
exercise the power reluctantly, and only in cases where his convictions make 
it a matter of stern duty which he cannot escape. Indeed, there is more 
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danger that the president, from the repugnance he must always feel to come 
in collision with congress, may fail to exercise it in cases where the preser- 
vation of the constitution from infraction, or the public good may demand it, 
than that he will ever exercise it unnecessarily or wantonly. 

During the period I have administered the executive department of the 
government great and important questions of public policy, foreign and do- 
mestic, have arisen, upon which it was my duty to act. It may indeed be 
truly said that my administration has fallen upon eventful times. I have felt 
most sensibly the weight of the high responsibilities devolved upon me. 
With no other object than the public good, the enduring fame and permanent 
prosperity of my country, I have pursued the conviction of my own best 
judgment. The impartial arbitrament of enlightened public opinion, present 
and future, will determine how far the public policy I have maintained, and 
the measures I have from time to time recommended may have tended to 
advance or retard the public prosperity at home and to elevate or depress the 
estimate of our national character abroad. 

Invoking the blessings of the Almighty upon your deliberations at your 
present important session, my ardent hope is, that in a spirit of harmony and 
concord, you may be guided to wise results, and such as may redound to the 
happiness, the honour, and the glory of our beloved country. 

JAMES K. POLK. 

Washington, December 5th, 1848. 


DOCUMENTS 


ON THE QUESTION OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS BY THE GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


In our history of the United States in the present number we have intro- 
duced the late congressional debate on the subject of slavery in the territo- 
ries, in which some of the most distinguished men in the country took a part. 

On another great and absorbing question, which must continue to occupy 
largely the public attention, we present the arguments on both sides in 
the following able papers, the first from the chief magistrate of the Union, 
the other from an eminent statesman of New York. 


VETO OF THE RIVER AND HARBOUR BILL. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, RETURNING THE 
BILL ENTITLED “* AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR CONTINUING CERTAIN WORKS 
IN THE TERRITORY OF WISCONSIN, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES,” AND CoM- 
MUNICATING THEREWITH HIS OBJECTIONS TO ITS BECOMING A LAW. 


To the House of Representatives : 

On the last day of the last session of congress, a bill entitled “ An act to 
provide for continuing certain works in the territory of Wisconsin and for 
other purposes,”’ which had passed both houses, was presented to me for my 
approval. I entertained insuperable objections to its becoming a law; but 
the short period of the session which remained, afforded me no sufficient 
opportunity to prepare my objections, and communicate them, with the bill, 
to the house of representatives, in which it originated. For this reason the 
bill was retained, and [ deem it proper now to state my objections to it. 

Although, from the title of the bill, it would seem that its main object was 
to make provision for continuing certain works, already commenced in the 
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territory of Wisconsin, it appears, on examination of its provisions, that jt 
contains only a single appropriation of six thousand dollars to be applied 
within that territory, while it appropriates more than half a million of dollars 
for the improvement of numerous harbours and rivers, lying within the limits 
and jurisdiction of several of the states of the union. 

At the preceding session of congress it became my duty to return to the 
house, in which it originated, a bill making similar appropriations, and in- 
volving like principles, and the views then expressed remain unchanged. 

The circumstances under which this heavy expenditure of public money 
was proposed, were of imposing weight in determining upon its expediency 
Congress had recognised the existence of war with Mexico, and to prosecute 
it to ‘‘a speedy and successful termination,” had made appropriations exceed- 
img our ordinary revenues. To meet the emergency, and provide for the 
expenses of the government, a loan of twenty-three millions of dollars was 
authorized at the same session, which has since been negotiated. The prac- 
tical effect of this bill, had it become a law, would have been to add the 
whole amount appropriated by it to the national] debt. It would, in fact, have 
made necessary an additional loan to that amount, as effectually as if in terms 
it had required the secretary of the treasury to borrow the money therein 
a. The main question in that aspect is, whether it is wise, while 
all the means and credit of the government are needed to bring the existing 
war to an honourable close, to impair the one and endanger the other by bor- 
rowing money to be expended in a system of interna] improvements, capable 
of an expansion sufficient to swallow up the revenues, not only of our own 
country, but of the civilized world. It is to be apprehended that by entering 
upon such a career at this moment, confidence at home and abroad, in the 
wisdom and prudence of the government, would be so far impaired, as to 
make it difficult, without an immediate resort to heavy taxation, to maintain 
the public credit, and to preserve the honour of the nation and the glory of 
our arms, in prosecuting the existing war to a successful conclusion. Had 
this bill become a law, it is easy to foresee that largely increased demands 
apon the treasury would have been made at each succeeding session of con- 
gress, for the improvement of numerous other harbours, bays, inlets and rivers, 
of equal importance with those embraced by its provisions. Many millions 
would probably have been added to the necessary amount of the war debt, the 
annual interest on which must also have been borrowed, and finally a per- 
manent national debt been fastened on the country and entailed on posterity. 

The policy of embarking the federal government in a general system of 
internal improvements, had its origin but little more than twenty years ago 
In a very few years the applications to congress, for appropriations in further- 
ance of such objects, exceeded two hundred millions of dollars. In this 
alarming crisis, President Jackson refused to approve and sign the Maysville 
road bill, the Wabash river bill. and other bills of similar characier. His 
interposition put a check upon the new policy of throwing the cost of local 
improvements upon the national treasury, preserved the revenues of the nation 
for their legitimate objects, by which he was enabled to extinguish the then 
existing public debt and to present to an admiring world the unprecedented 
spectacle in modern times of a nation free from debt, and advaneing to great- 
ness with unequalled strides under a government which was content to act 
within its appropriate sphere, in protecting the states and individuals in their 
own chcsen career of improvement and of enterprise. Although the bill 
under consideration proposes no appropriation for a road or canal, it is not 
easy to perceive the difference in principle, or mischievous tendency, between 
appropriations for making reads and digging canals, and appropriations to 
deepen rivers and improve harbours. All are alike within the limits and 
jurisdiction of the states; and rivers and harbours alone open an abyss oi ex- 
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penditure sufficient to swallow up the wealth of the nation, and load it with 
a debt which may fetter its energies and tax its industry for ages to come. 

The experience of several of the states, as well as that of the United States, 
during the period that congress exercised the power of appropriating the pub- 
lic money for internal improvements, is full of deaeein warnings. It seems 
impossible in the nature of the subject, as connected with local representa- 
tion, that the several objects presented for improvement, shall be weighed 
according to their respective merits, and appropriations eonfined to those 
whose importance would justify a tax on the whole community to effect their 
accomplishment. 

In some of the states, systems of internal improvement have been projected, 
consisting of roads and canals, many of which, taken separately, were not of 
sufficient public importance to justify a tax on the entire population of the 
state to effect their construction; and, yet by a combination of local interests 
operating on a majority of the legislature, the whole have been authorized, 
and the states —— into heavy debts. To an extent so ruinous has this 
system of legislation been carried in some portions of the union, that the peo- 
ple have found it necessary to their own safety and prosperity, to forbid their 
legislatures, by constitutioual restrictions, to contract public debts for such 
purposes without their immediate consent. 

If the abuse of power has been so fatal in the states where the systems of 
taxation are direct, and the representatives responsible at short periods to 
small masses of constituents, how much greater danger of abuse is to be ap- 
prehended in the general government, whose revenues are raised by indirect 
taxation, and whose functionaries are responsible to the people in larger 
masses and for longer terms. 

Regarding only objects of improvement of the nature of those embraced in 
this bill, how inexhaustible we shall find them. Let the imagination run 
along our coast, from the river St. Croix to the Rio Grande, and trace every 
river emptying into the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico to its source; let it coast 
along our lakes, and ascend all their tributaries; let it pass to Oregon, and 
explore all its bays, inlets, and streams; and, then let it raise the curtain of 
the future, and contemplate the extent of this republic, and the objects of 
improvement it will embrace as it advances to its high destiny, and the mind 
will be startled at the immensity and danger of the power which the prin- 
ciple of this bill involves. 

Already our confederacy consists of twenty-nine states. Other states may, 
at no distant period, be expected to be formed on the west of our present set- 
tlemenuts. We own an extensive country in Oregon, stretching many hu:.dreds 
of miles from east to west, and seven degrees of Jatitude from south to north. 
By the admission of Texas into the union, we have recently added many 
hundreds of miles to our sea coast. Inrall this vast country, bordering on the 
Atlantic and Pacific, there are many thousands of bays, inlets and rivers, 
equally entitled to appropriations for their improvement with the objects 
embraced in this bill. 

We have seen in our states that the interests of individuals or neighbour- 
hoods, combining against the general interest, have involved their govern- 
ments in debts and bankruptey; and when the system prevailed in the general 
government, and was checked by President Jackson, it had begun to be 
considered the highest merit, in a member of congress, to be able to procure 
appropriations of public money to be expended within his district or state, 
whatever might be the object. We should be blind to the experience of the 
past if we did not see abundant evidences that if this system of expenditure 
is to be indulged in, combinations of individual and local] interests will be 
found strong enough to contro! legislation, absorb the revenues of the country, 
and plunge the government into a hopeless indebteduess. 
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What is denominated a harbour in this system does not necessarily mean a 
bay, inlet or arm of the sea on the ocean, or on our lake shores, on the margin 
of which may exist a commercial city or town, engaged in foreign or domestic 
trade; but is made to embrace waters where there is not only no such city or 
town, but no commerce of any kind. By it a bay or sheet of shoal water js 
called a harbour, and appropriations demanded from congress to deepen it, 
with a view to draw commerce to it, or to enable individuals to build up a 
town or city on its margin, upon speculation, and for their own private 
advantage. 

What is denominated a river, which may be improved, in the system, is 
equally undefined in its meaning. It may be the Mississippi, or it may be 
the smallest and most obscure and unimportant stream, bearing the name of 
river, which is to be found in any state in the union. 

Such a system is subject, moreover, to be perverted to the accomplishment 
of the worst of political purposes, During the few years it was in ful! opera- 
tion, and which immediately preceded the veto of President Jackson of the 
Maysville road bill, instances were numerous of public men seeking to gain 
popular favour by holding out to the people, interested in particular localities, 
the promise of large disbursements of public money. Numerous reconnois- 
sances and surveys were made, during that period, for roads and canals 
through many parts of the union; and the people, in the vicinity of each, were 
led to believe that their property would be enhanced in value, and they 
themselves be enriched by the large expenditures which they were promised, 
by the advocates of the system, should be made from the federal treasury in 
their neighbourhoods. Whole sections of the country were thus sought to 
be influenced, and the system was fast becoming one not only of profuse and 
wasteful expenditure, but a potent and political engine. 

If the power to improve a harbour be admitted, it is not easy to perceive 
how the power to deepen every inlet on the ocean, or the lakes, and make 
harbours where there are none, can be denied. If the power to clear out or 
deepen the channel] of rivers, near their mouths, be admitted, it is not easy 
to perceive how the power to improve them to their fountain head and make 
them navigable to their sources, ean be denied. Where shal! the exercise of 
the power, if it be assumed, stop? Has congress the power when an inlet is 
deep enough to admit a schooner, to deepen it still more, so that it will admit 
ships of heavy burden; and has it not the power when an inlet will admit a 
boat, to make it deep enough to admit a schooner? May it improve rivers 
deep enough already to float ships and steamboats, and has it no power t 
improve those which are navigable only for flat-boats and barges ! 

May the general government exercise power and jurisdiction over the soi! 
of a state consisting of rocks and sandbars in the beds of its rivers, and maj 
it not excavate a canal around its waterfalls or across its lands for precisely 
the same object? 

Giving to the subject the most serious and candid consideration of which 
my mind is capable, I cannot perceive any intermediate ground. The powe! 
to improve harbours and rivers for purposes of navigation, by deepening or 
clearing out, by dams and sluices, by locking or canalling, must be admitted, 
without any other limitation than the discretion of congress, or it must be 
denied altogether. If it be admitted, how broad and how susceptible oi 
enormous abuse is the power thus vested in the general government. There 
is not an inlet of the ocean, or the lakes, not a river, creek or streamlet 
within the states, which is not brought for this purpose within the power and 
jurisdiction of the general government. 

Speculation, disguised under the cloak of public good, will cal] on congress 
to deepen shallow inlets, that it may build up new cities on their shores, 0: 
to make streams navigable which nature has closed by bars and rapids, that 
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it may sell at a profit its lands upon their banks. To enrich neighbourhoods, 
by spending within it the moneys of the nation, will be the aim and boast of 
those who prize their local interests above the good of the nation, and millions 
upon millions will be abstracted, by tariffs and taxes, from the earnings of 
the whole people, to foster speculation, and subserve the objects of private 
ambition. 

Such a system could not be administered with any approach to equality 
among the several states and sections of the union. There is no equality 
among them in the objects of expenditure, and if the funds were distributed 
according to the merits of those objects, some would be enriched at the ex- 
pense of their neighbours. But a greater practical evil woul be found in the 
art and industry by which appropriations would be sought and obtained. 
The most artful and industrious would be the most successful; the true inte- 
rests of the country would be lost sight of in an annual scramble for the con- 
tents of the treasury; and the member of congress who could procure the 
largest appropriations to be expended in his district would claim the rewards 
of victory from his enriched constituents. The necessary consequence would 
be sectional discontents and heartburnings, increased taxation and a national 
debt, never to be extinguished. 

In view of these portentous consequences, I cannot but think that this 
course of Jegislation should be arrested, even were there nothing to forbid it 
in the fundamental laws of our union, This conclusion is fortified by the fact 
that the constitution itself indicates a process by which harbours and rivers 
within the states may be improved ; a process, not susceptible of the abuses 
necessarily to flow from the assumption of the power to improve them by the 
general government, just in its operation, and actually practised upon, with- 
out oe or interruption, during more than thirty years from the organi- 
zation of the present government. 

The constitution provides that “no state shall, without the consent of con- 
gress, lay any duty ef tonnage.” With the “consent” of congress, such 
duties may be levied, collected and expended, by the states. We are not 
left in darkness as to the objects of this reservation of power to the states. 
The subject was fully considered by the convention that framed the consti- 
tution. It appears in Mr. Madison’s report of the proceedings of that body 
that one object of the reservation was, that the states should not be restrained 
from laying duties of tonnage for the purpose of clearing harbours. Other 
objects were named in the debates, and among them the support of seamen. 
Mr. Madison, treating on this subject in the Federalist, declares that “the 
restraint on the power of the states over imports and exports, is enforced by 
all the arguments which prove the necessity of submitting the regulation of 
trade to the federal councils. It is needless, therefore, to remark further on 
this head, than that the manner in which the restraint is qualified, seems 
well calculated at once to secure to the states a reasonable discretion in pro- 
viding for the conveniency of their imports and exports, and to the United 
Staies a reasonable check against the abuse of this discretion.” The states 
may lay tonnage duties for clearing harbours, improving rivers, or for other 
purposes, but are restrained from abusing the power; because, before such 
duties can take effect, the ‘“‘ consent” of congress must be obtained. 

Here is a safe provision for the improvement of harbours and rivers in the 
reserved powers of the states, and in the aid they may derive from duties of 
tonnage levied with the consent of congress. Its safeguards are, that both 
the state legislatures and congress have to concur in the act of raising the 
funds; that they are in every instance to be levied upon the commerce of 
those ports which are to profit by the proposed improvement; that no question 
of conflicting power or jurisdiction is involved ; that the expenditure being in 
the hands of those who are to pay the money, and be immediately benefited, 
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will be more carefully managed, and more productive of good, than if the 
funds were drawn from the national treasury and disbursed by the officers of 
the general government; that such a system will carry with it no enlarge- 
ment of federal power and patronage, and leave the states to be the sole 
judges of their own wants and interests, with only a conservative negative in 
congress upon any abuse of the power which the states may attempt. 

Under this wise system the improvement of harbours and rivers was com- 
menced, or rather continued from the organization of the government under the 
present constitution. Many acts were passed by the several states levying duties 
of tonnage, and many were passed by congress giving their consent to those acts. 
Sach acts have been passed by Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, and have 
been sanctioned by the consent of cong.css. Without enumerating them all, i: 
may be instructive to refer to some of them as illustrative of the mode of im- 
proving harbours and rivers in the early periods of our government, as to the 
constitutionality of which there can be no doubt. 

In Janoary, 1790, the state of Rhode Island passed a law levying a tonnage 
duty on vessels arriving in the port of Providence, “for the purpose of clearing 
and deepening the channel of Providence river, and making the same more nav)- 
gable.” 

On the second of February, 1798, the state of Massachusetts passed a law levy- 
ing a tonnage duty on vessels, whether employed in the foreign or coasting trade, 
which might enter into the Kennebunk river, for the improvement of the same, 
by “rendering the passage in and out of said river less difficult and dangerous.” 

On the first of April, 1805, the state of Pennsylvania passed a law levying a 
tonnage duty on vessels, “to remove the obstructions to the navigation of the 
river Delaware, below the city of Philadelphia.” 

On the twenty-third of January, 1804, the state of Virginia passed a law levy- 
ing a tonnage duty on vessels, for “improving the navigation of James river.” 

On the twenty-second of February, 1816, the state of Virginia passed a law 
levying a tonnage duty on vessels, for “improving the navigation of James river, 
from Warwick to Rockett’s landing.” 

On the eighth of December, 1824, the state of Virginia passed a law levying a 
tonnage duty on vessels, for “‘improving the navigation of Appomatox river, from 
Pocahontas’ bridge to Broadway.” 

In November, 1821, the state of North Carolina passed a law levying a tonnage 
duty on vessels, “for the purpose of opening an inlet at the lower end of Albe- 
marle sound, near a place called Nog’s Head, and improving the navigation of 
said sound with its branches,” and in November, 1828, an amendatory law was 
passed. 

On the twenty-first of December, 1804, the state of South Carolina passed a 
law levying a tonnage duty, for the purpose of “building a marine hospital, in 
the vicinity of Charleston,” and on the seventeenth of December, 1816, another 
law was passed by the legislature of that state, for the “ maintenance of a marine 
hospital.” 

On the tenth of February, 1787, the state of Georgia passed a law levying a 
tonnage duty on all vessels entering into the port of Savannah, for the purpose 
of “clearing” the Savannah river of ‘‘ wrecks and other obstructions”’ to the na- 
vigation. ; 

On the twelfth of December, 1804, the state of Georgia passed a law levying 
a tonnage duty on vessels, “‘ to be applied to the payment of the fees of the har- 
bour master and health officers of the ports of Savannah and St. Mary’s.” 

In April, 1783, the state of Maryland passed a law laying a tonnage doty on 
vessels, for the improvement of the “basin” and “ harbour” of Baltimore, and 
the “river Patapseo.” 

On the twenty-sixth of December, 1791, the state of Maryland passed a law 
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levying a tonnage duty on vessels, for the improvement of the “harbour and port 
of Baltimore.”’ 

On the twenty-eighth of December, 1793, the state of Maryland passed a law 
authorizing the appointment of a health officer for the port of Baltimore, and 
laying a tonnage duty on vessels to defray the expenses. 

Congress have passed many acts giving its “consent” to these and other state 
laws; the first of which is dated in 1790, and the last in 1843. By the latter act, 
the “consent” of congress was given to the law of the legislature of the state of 
Maryland, laying a tonnage duty on vessels, for the improvement of the harbour 
of Baltimore, and continuing it in force until the first day of June, 1850. 

I transmit, herewith, copies of such of the acts of the legislatures of the states 
on the subject, and also the acts of congress giving its ‘consent’ thereto, as 
have been collated. 

That the power was constitutionally and rightfully exercised in these cases, 
does not admit of a doubt. 

The injustice and inequality resulting from conceding the power to both go- 
vernments is illustrated by several of the acts enumerated. Take that for the 
improvement of the harbour of Baltimore. That improvement is paid for exclu- 
sively by a tax on the commerce of that city; but if an appropriation be made 
from the national treasury for the improvement of the harbour.of Boston, it must 
he paid, in part, out of the taxes levied on the commerce of Baltimore. The result 
is that the commerce of Baltimore pays the full cost of the harbour improvement 
designed for its own benefit, and, in addition, contributes to the cost of all other 
harbour and river improvements in the Union. The facts need but be stated to 
prove the inequality and injustice which cannot but flow from the practice embo- 
died in this bill. Either the subject should be left as it was during the first third 
of a century, or the practice of levying tonnage duties by the states should be 
abandoned altogether, and al] harbour and river improvements made under the 
authority of the United States, and by means of direct appropriations. In view, 
not only of the constitutional difficulty, but as a question of policy, I am clearly 
of opinion that the whole subject should be left to the states, aided by such ton- 
nage duties on vessels navigating their waters as their respective legislatures 
may think proper to propose and congess see fit to sanction. 

This “consent” of congress would never be refused in any case where the 
duty proposed to be levied by the state was reasonable, and where the object of 
improvement was one of importance. The funds required for the improvement 
of harbours and rivers may be made in this mode, as was dene in the earlier pe- 
riods of the government, and thus avoid a resort to a restrained construction of 
the constitution not warranted by its letter. 

If direct appropriations be made of the money in the federal treasury for such 
parposes, the expenditures will be unequal and unjust. The money in the federal 
treasury is paid hy a tax on the whole people of the United States; and, if applied 
to the purposes of improving harbours and rivers, it will be partially distributed, 
and be expended for the advantage of particular states, sections, or localities, at 
the expense of others. 

By returning to the early and approved construction of the constitution, and 
to the practice under it, this inequality and injustice will be avoided, and at the 
same time all the really important improvements be made; and, as our experience 
has proved, be better made, and at less cost, than they would be by the agency 
of officers of the United States. The interests benefited by these improvements, 
too, would bear the cost of making them, upon the same principle that the ex- 
penses of the post office establishment have always been defrayed by those who 
derive benefits from it. 

The power of appropriating money from the treasury for such improvements 
was not claimed nor exercised for more than thirty years after the organization 
of the government in 1789, when a more latitudinous construction was indicated, 
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though it was not broadly asserted and exercised until 1825. Small appropria- 
tions were first made, in 1820 and 1821, for surveys. 

An act was passed on the third of March, 1823, authorizing the president to 
cause an “examination and survey to be made of the obstructions between the 
harbour of Gloucester and the harbour of Sguam, in the state of Massachusetts,” 
and of ‘‘ the entrance of the harbour of the port of Presque Isle, in Peunsy!vania,” 
with a view to their removal, and a small appropriation was made to pay the 
necessary expenses. This appears to have been the commencement of harbour 
improvements by congress, thirty-four years after the government went into ope- 
ration under the present constitution. 

On the 30th April, 1834, an act was passed making an appropriation of thirty 
thousand dollars, and directing “surveys and estimates to be made of the routes 
of such roads and canals” as the president ‘‘ may deem of national importance, 
in a commercial or military point of view, or necessary for the transportation of 
the mail.”” This act evidently looked to the adoption of a general system of in- 
ternal improvements, to embrace roads and canals as well as harbours and rivers. 

On the 26th May, 1824, an act was passed making appropriations for “ deep- 
ening the channel leading into the harbour of Presque Isle, in the state of Penn- 
sylvania,” and to “repair Plymouth beach, in the state of Massachusetts, and 
thereby prevent the harbour at that place from being destroyed.” 

President Monroe yielded his approval to these measures, though he enter- 
tained, and had in a message to the house of representatives, on the 4th of May, 
1822, expressed the opinion that the constitution had not conferred upon congress 
the power to “adopt and execute a system of internal improvements.” He 
placed his approval upon the ground, not that congress possessed the power to 
‘adopt and execute” such a system by virtue of any or all of the enumerated 
grants of power in the constitution, but upon the assumption that the power to 
make appropriations of the public money was limited and restrained only by the 
discretion of congress. In coming to this conclusion, he avowed that ~ in the 
more early stage of the government,” he had entertained a different opinion. He 
avowed that his first opinion had been that, “as the national government is a 
government of limited powers, it has no right to expend money, excep: in the 
performance of acts authorized by the other specific grants, according to a strict 
construction of their powers;” and that the power to make appropriations gav 
to congress no discretionary authority to apply the public money to any other 
purposes or objects except to “ carry into effect the powers contained in the other 
grants.” ‘These sound views which Mr. Monroe entertained “in the early stag: 
of the government,” he gave up in 1822, and declared “ that the right of appro- 
priation is nothing more than a right to apply the public money to this or (hat 
purpose. It has no incidental power, nor does it draw after it any consequences 
of that kind. All that congress could do under it, in the case of internal im- 
provements, would be to appropriate the money necessary to make them. For 
any act requiring legislative sanction or support, the state authority must be re- 
lied on. ‘The condemnation of the land, if the proprietors should refuse to sel! 
it, the establishment of turnpikes and tolls, and the protection of the work when 
finished, must be done by the state. To these purposes the powers of the general 
government are believed to be utterly incompetent.” 

But it is impossible to conceive on what principle the power of appropriating 
public money, when in the treasury, can be construed to extend to objects for 
which the constitution does not authorize congress to levy taxes or imposts te 
raise money. The power of appropriation is but the consequence of the power 
to raise noney; and the true inquiry is, whether congress has the right to levy 
taxes for the object over which power is claimed. 

During the four succeeding years embraced by the administration of President 
Adams, the power not only to appropriate money, but to apply it, under the ¢i- 
rection and authority of the general government, as well to the construction ol 
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roads as to the improvement of harbours and rivers, was fully asserted and exer- 
cised. 

Among other acts assuming the power, was one passed on the twentieth o' 
May, 1826, entitled “An act for improving certain harbours, and the navigation 
of certain rivers and creeks, and for authorizing surveys to be made of certain 
bays, sounds and rivers therein mentioned.” By that act Jarge appropriations 
were made, which were to be “applied under the direction of the President of 
the United States” to numerous improvements in ten of the states. ‘This act 
passed thirty-seven years after the organization of the present ~overnment, con- 
tained the first appropriation ever made for the improvement of a navigable river, 
unless it be small appropriations for examinations and surveys in1820. During 
the residue of that administration, many other appropriations of a similar cha- 
racter were made, embracing roads, rivers, harbours, and canals, and objects 
claiming the aid of congress multiplied without number. 

This was the first breach effected in the barrier which the universal opinion of 
the framers of the constitution had, for more than thirty years, thrown in the way 
of the assumption of this power by congress. ‘The general mind of congress and 
the country did not appreciate the distinction taken by President Monroe, between 
the right to apply and expend it without the embarrassment and delay of appli- 
cations to the state governments. Probably no instance occurred in which such 
an application was made, and the flood-gates being thus hoisted, the principle 
laid down by him was disregarded, and applications for aid from the treasury, 
virtually to make harbours, as well as improve them, clear out rivers, cut canals, 
and construct roads, poured into congress in torrents, until arrested by the veto 
of President Jackson. His veto of the Maysville road bill was followed up by 
his refusal to sign the “Act making appropriations for building light-houses, 
light-hoats, beacons and monuments, placing buoys, improving harbours, and 
directing surveys ;” “An act authorizing subscriptions for stock in the Louisville 


and Portland Canal Company ;” “An act for the improvement of certaia harbours 
and the navigation of certain rivers;” and finally, ‘An act to improve the navi- 
gation of the Wabash river.” In his objections to the act Jast named, he says: 


“The desire to embark the federal government in works of internal improve- 


ments prevailed, in the highest degree, during the first session of the first con- 
gress that I had the honour to meet in my present situation. When tlie bill au- 
thorizing a subscription on the part of the United States for stock in the Mays- 
ville and Lexington turnpike company passed the two houses, there had been 
reported, by the committees on internal improvements, bills containing appro- 
priations for such objects, exclusive of those for the Cumberland road, and for 
harbours and light-houses, to the amount of about one hundred and six millions 
of dollars. In this amount was included authority to the secretary of the trea- 
sury to subscribe for the stock of different companies to a great extent, and the 
residue was principally for the direct construction of roads by this government. 
In addition to these projects, which have been presented to the two houses under 
the sanction and recommendation of their respective committees on iuternal im- 
provements, there were then still pending before the committees, and in memo- 
rials to congress, presented, but not referred, different projects for works of a si- 
milar character, the expense of which cannot be estimated with certainty, but 
must have exceeded one hundred millions of dollars.”’ 

Thus within the brief period of less than ten years after the commencement of 
internal improvements by the general government, the sum asked for from the 
treasury for various projects, amounted to more than two hundred millions of 
dollars. President Jackson’s powerful and disinterested appeals to his country 
appears to have put down for ever the assumption of power to make roads and cut 
canals, and to have checked the prevalent disposition to bring all rivers, in any 
degree navigable, within the control of the general government. But an im- 
mense field for expending the public money, and increasing the power and pa- 
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tronage of this government, was left open in the concession of even a limited 
power of congress to improve harbours and rivers; a field which millions wil] not 
fertilize to the satisfaction of those local and speculating interests by which these 
projects are in general gotten up. There cannot be a just and equal distribution 
of public burdens and benefits under such a system ; nor can the states be relieved 
from the danger of fatal encroachment, nor the United States from the equal 
danger of consolidation, otherwise than by an arrest of the system, and a return 
to the doctrines and practices which prevailed during the first thirty years of the 
government. 

How forcibly does the history of this subject illustrate the tendency of power 
to concentration in the hands of the general government! The power to improve 
their own harbours and rivers was clearly reserved to the states, who were to be 
aided by tonnage duties, levied and collected by themselves, with the consent of 
congress. For thirty-four years improvements were carried on under that system 
and so careful was congress not to interfere, under any implied power, with the 
soil or jurisdiction of the states, that they did not even assume the power to erect 
light-houses or build piers, without first purchasing the ground, with the consent 
of the states, and obtaining jurisdiction over it. At length, after the lapse of 
thirty-three years, an act is passed providing for the examination of certain ob- 
structions at the mouth of one or two harbours, almost unknown. It is followed 
by acts making smal] appropriations for the removal of those obstructions. The 
obstacles interposed by president Monroe, after ceding the power to appropriate, 
were soon swept away. Congress virtually assumed jurisdiction of the soil and 
waters of the states, without their consent, for the purposes of internal improve- 
ment, and the eyes of eager millions were turned from the state governments to 
congress, as the fountain whose golden streams were to deepen their harbours and 
rivers, level their mountains, and fill their valleys with canals. To what con- 
sequences this assumption of power was rapidly leading, is shown by thie veto 
message of president Jackson; and to what end it is again tending, is witnessed 
by the provisions of this bill and bills of similar character. 

In the proceedings and debates of the general convention which formed the 
constitution, and of the state conventions which adopted it, nothing is found te 
countenance the idea that the one intended to propose, or the others to concede, 
such a grant of power to the general government as the building up and main 
taining of a system of internal improvements within the state necessarily implies 
Whatever the general government may constitutionally create, it may lawfully 
protect. If it may make a road upon the soil of the states, it may protect it fron 
destruction or injury by penal laws. So of canals, rivers and harbours. If it 
may put a dam ina river, it may protect that dam from removal or injury, in di- 
rect opposition to the laws, authorities and people of the state in which it is 
situated. If it may deepen a harbour, it may, by its own laws, protect its agents 
and contractors from being driven from their work, even by the laws and autho- 
rities of the state. The power to make a road or canal, or to dig up the bottom 
of a harbour or river, implies a right in the soil of the state and a jurisdiction 
over it, for which it would be impossible to find any warrant. 

The states were particularly jealous of conceding to the general government 
any right of jurisdiction over their soil; and, in the constitution, restricted the 
exclusive legislation of congress to such places as might be * purchased with 
the consent of the states in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, 
magazines, dock yards and other needful buildings” That the United States 
should be prohibited from purchasing lands within the states, without their con- 
sent, even for the most essential purposes of national defence, while left at liberty 
to purchase or seize them for roads, canals, and other improvements, of immea- 
surably less importance, is not to be conceived. 

A proposition was made in the convention to provide for the appointment of a 
‘Secretary of Domestic Affairs,” and make it his duty, among other things, ‘to 
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attend to the opening of roads and navigation, and the facilitating communica- 
tions through the United States.”’ It was referred to a committee, and that ap- 
pears to have been the last of it. Ona subsequent oceasion a proposition was 
made to confer on congress the power to “ provide for the cutting of canals, when 
deemed necessary,’’ which was rejected by the strong majority of eight states 
to three. Among the reasons given for the rejection of this proposition, it was 
urged that “the expense in such cases will fall on the United States, and the 
benefits accrue to the places where the canals may be cut.” 

During the consideration of this proposition, a motion was made to enlarge 
the proposed power “for cutting canals” into a power “‘to grant charters of in- 
corporation, when the interests of the United States might require, and the legis- 
lative provisions of the individual states may be incompetent;’’ and the reason 
assigned by Mr. Madison for the proposed enlargement of the power was, that it 
would * secure an easy communication between the states, which the free inter- 
course, now to be opened, seemed to call for. The political obstacles being re- 
moved, a removal of the natural ones, as far as possible, ought to follow.” 

The original proposition, and all the amendments, were rejected after delibe- 
rate discussion; not on the ground, as so much of that discussion as has been 
preserved indicates, that no direct grant was necessary, but because it was 
deemed inexpedient to grant it at all. When it is considered that some of the 
members of the convention, who afterwards participated in the organization and 
administration of the government, advocated and practised upon a very liberal 
construction of the constitution, grasping at many high powers as implied in its 
various provisions, not one of them, it is believed, at that day claimed the power 
to make roads and canals, or improve rivers and harbours, or appropriate money 
for that purpose. Among our early statesmen, of the strict construction class, 
the opinion was universal, when the subject was first broached, that congress 
did not possess the power, although some of them thought it desirable. 


President Jefferson, in his message to congress in 1806, recommended an 
amendment to the constitution, with a view to apply an anticipated surplus in 
the treasury ‘‘ to the great purposes of the public education, roads, rivers, canals, 
and such other objects of public improvement as it may be thought proper to add 
to the constitutional enumeration of the federal powers;” and he adds, *f sup- 
pose an amendment to the constitation, by consent of the states, necessary, be- 
cause the objects now recommended are net among those enumerated in the con- 
stitution, and to which it permits the public moneys to be applied.” In 1825 he 
repeated, in his published letters, the opinion that no such power has been con- 
ferred upon congress. 

President Madison, in a message to the House of Representatives of the 3d of 
March, 1817, assigning his objections to a bill entitled “An act to set apart and 
pledge certain funds for internal improvements,” declares that “the power to 
regulate commerce among the several states” cannot include a power to con- 
struct roads and canals, and to tmprove the navigation of water courses, in order 
to facilitate, promote, and secure such a commerce, without a latitude of con- 
straction, departing from the ordinary import of the terms, strengthened by the 
known inconveniences which doubtless led to the grant of this remedial power 
to congress.” 

President Monroe, in a message to the House of Representatives, of the 4th of 
May, 1822, containing his objections to a bill entitled “ An act for the preserva- 
tion and repair of the Cumberland road,’ declares— 

“Commerce between independent powers or communities is universally regu- 
lated by duties and imposts. It was so regulated by the states before the adop- 
tion of this constitution, equally in respect to each other and to foreign powers. 
The goods and vessels employed in the trade are the only subjects of regulation. 
itean act on none other. A power, then, to impose such duties and imposts, in 
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regard to foreign nations, and to prevent any on the trade between the states, was 
the only power granted. 

“If we refer to the causes which produced the adoption of this constitetion. 
we shall find that injuries resalting from the regulation of trade by the states re 
spectively, and the advantages anticipated from the transfer of the power | 
gress, were among those which had the most weight. Instead of acting a 
tion in regard to foreign powers, the states, individually, had commenced 
tem of restraint on each other, whereby the interests of foreign powers were , 
moted at their expense. If one state imposed high duties on the good: 
sels of a foreign power, to countervail the regulations of such power. th: 
adjoining states imposed lighter duties to invite those articles into their | 
that they might be transferred thence into the other states, securing the duties : 
themselves. This contracted policy in some of the states was soon counteracted 
by others. Restraints were immediately laid on such commerce by the « 
States, and thus had grown up a state of affairs disorderly and unnatural. the ten- 
dency of which was to destroy the union itself, and with it all hope of realizing 
those blessings which we had anticipated from the glorious revolution. wt 
had been so recently achieved. From this deplorable dilemma, or rather 
rain, we were happily reseued by the adoption of the constitution. 

“ Among the first and most important effects of this great revolution. was th 
complete abolition of this pernicious policy. The states were brought together 
by the constitution, as to commerce, into one community, equally in regard + 
foreign nations and each other. The regulations that were adopted regarded us 
in both respects as one people. The duties and imposts that were laid on the 
vessels and merchandize of foreign nations were al! uniform throughout the United 
States; and in the intercourse between the states themselves, no duties of any 
kind were imposed other than between different ports and countries within the 
same state. 

“This view is supported by a series of measures, all of a marked 
preceding the adoption of the constitution. As early as the year 1781, congre 
recommended it to the states to vest in the United States a power to levy 
of five per cent. on all goods imported from foreign countries into the | ni 
States, for the term of fifteen years. In 1783, this recommendation, w: 
tions as to the kind of duties, and an extension of this term to twenty-five | 
was repeated and more earnestly urged. In 1784, it was recommend 
states to authorize congress to prohibit, under certain modifications. th: 
tion of goods from foreign powers into the United States for fifteen years. In 
the consideration of the subject was resumed, and a proposition presented |: 
forin, with an address to the states, explaining fully the principles on whic! 
of the power to regulate trade was deemed indispensable. In 1786, a me 
place at Annapolis, of delegates from several of the states, on this subjec' 
on their report, the convention was formed at Philadelphia the ensuing year. | 
all the states, to whose deliberations we are indebted for the present con=' 

“Tn none of these measures was the subject of internal improvements mer 
tioned, or even glanced at. Those of 1784, 85, 86, and '87, leading step by ste; 
to the adoption of the constitution, had in view only the obtaining of 2 power! 
enable congress to regulate trade with foreign powers. It is manifest that the 
regulation of trade with the several states was altogether a secondary object sog- 
gested by and adopted in connexion with the other. If the power necessary \° 
this system of improvement is included under either branch of this grant, { shou'd 
suppose that it was the first rather than the second. The pretension to tt, how- 
ever, under that branch, has never been set up. In support of the claim uncer! 
the second, no reason has been assigned which appears to have the least weig!'. 

Such is a brief history of the origin, progress, and consequences of a sys'e™ 
which, for more than thirty pemereliee the adoption of the constitution, was un- 
known. The greatest embarrassment upon the subject consists in the deperter 
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regard to foreign nations, and to prevent any on the trade between the states, was 
the only power granted. 

“If we refer to the causes which produced the adoption of this constitution. 
we shall find that injuries resulting from the regulation of trade by the states re- 
spectively, and the advantages anticipated from the transfer of the power to con- 
gress, were among those which had the most weight. Instead of acting as a na- 
tion in regard to foreign powers, the states, individually, had commenced a sys- 
tem of restraint on each other, whereby the interests of foreign powers were pro- 
moted at their expense. If one state imposed high duties on the goods or ves- 
sels of a foreign power, to countervail the regulations of such power, the nex: 
adjoining states imposed lighter duties to invite those articles into their ports, 
that they might be transferred thence into the other states, securing the duties to 
themselves. ‘This contracted policy in some of the states was soon counteracted 
by others. Restraints were immediately laid on such commerce by the suffering 
states, and thus had grown up a state of affairs disorderly and unnatural, the ten- 
dency of which was to destroy the union itself, and with it all hope of realizing 
those blessings which we had anticipated from the glorious revolution, whic! 
had been so recently achieved. From this deplorable dilemma, or rather certain 
ruin, we were happily rescued by the adoption of the constitution. 

“Among the first and most important efiects of this great revolution, was the 
complete abolition of this pernicious policy. The states were brought together 
by the constitution, as to commerce, into one community, equally in regard to 
foreign nations and each other. The regulations that were adopted regarded us 
in both respects as one people. The duties and imposts that were laid on the 
vessels and merchandize of foreign nations were al! uniform throughout the United 
States; and in the intercourse between the states themselves, no duties of any 
kind were imposed other than between different ports and countries within the 
same state. 

“This view is supported by a series of measures, all of a marked character, 
preceding the adoption of the constitution. As early as the year 1781, congress 
recommended it to the states to vest in the United States a power to levy a duty 
of five percent. on all goods imported from foreign countries into the United 
States, for the term of fifteen years. In 1783, this recommendation, with altera- 
tions as to the kind of duties, and an extension of this term to twenty-five years, 
was repeated and more earnestly urged. In 1784, it was recommended to th: 
states to authorize congress to prohibit, under certain modifications, the importa- 
tion of goods from foreign powers into the United States for fifteen years, In 1785, 
the consideration of the subject was resumed, and a proposition presented in a new 
forin, with an address to the states, explaining fully the principles on which a grant 
of the power to regulate trade was deemed indispensable. In 1786, a meeting took 
place at Annapolis, of delegates from several of the states, on this subject; and, 
on their report, the convention was formed at Philadelphia the ensuing year, from 
all the states, to whose deliberations we are indebted for the present constitution. 

“In none of these measures was the subject of internal improvements men- 
tioned, or even glanced at. Those of 1784, ’85, ’86, and ’87, leading step by step 
to the adoption of the constitution, had in view only the obtaining of a power to 
enable congress to regulate trade with foreign powers. It is manifest that the 
regulation of trade with the several states was altogether a secondary object sug- 
gested by and adopted in connexion with the other. If the power necessary to 
this system of improvement is included under either branch of this grant, | should 
suppose that it was the first rather than the second. The pretension to it, how- 
ever, under that branch, has never been set up. In support of the claim under 
the second, no reason has been assigned which appears to have the least weight.” 

Such is a brief history of the origin, progress, and consequences of a systeim 
which, for more than thirty years after the adoption of the constitution, was un- 
known. The greatest embarrassment upon the subject consists in the departure 
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which has taken place from the early constraction of the constitution, and the 
precedents which are found in the legislation of congress in later years. Presi- 
dent Jackson, in his veto of the Wabash river bill, declares, that “to inherent 
embarrassments have been added others, from the course of our legislation con- 
cerning it.” In his vetoes on the Maysville road bill, the Rockville road bill, 
the Wabash river bill, and other bills of like character, he reversed the prece- 
dents which existed prior to that time on the subject of internal improvements. 
When our experience, observation and reflection have convinced us that a legis- 
lative precedent is either unwise or unconstitutional, it should not be followed. 

No express grant of this power is found in the constitution. Its advocates 
have differed among themselves as to the source from which it is derived as an 
incident. In the progress of the discussions upon this subject, the power to re- 
gulate commerce seems now to be chiefly relied upon, especially in reference to 
the improvement of harbours and rivers. 

In relation to the regulation of commerce, the language of the grant in the con- 
stitution is, ‘‘ Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions, and among the several states, and with the Indian tribes.” That “to re- 
gulate commerce’’ does not mean to make a road, or dig a canal, or clear out a 
river, or deepen a harbour, would seem to be obvious to the common understand- 
ing. ‘To “regulate” admits or affirms the pre-existence of the thing to be regu- 
lated. In this case, it presupposes the existence of commerce, and of course the 
means by which, and the channels through which, commerce is carried on. It 
confers no creative power; it only assumes control over that which may have 
been brought into existence through other agencies, such as state legislation, and 
the industry and enterprise of individuals. If the definition of the word “ regu- 
late” is to include the provisions of means to carry on commerce, then have 
congress not only power to deepen harbours, clear out rivers, dig canals, and 
make roads, but also to build ships, railroad cars, and other vehicles, all of which 
are necessary to commerce. There is no middle ground. If the power to regu- 
late can be legitimately construed into a power to create or facilitate, then not 
only the bays and harbours, but the roads and canals, and all the means of 
transporting merchandize among the several states, are put at the disposition of 
congress. 

This power to regulate commerce was construed and exercised immediately 
after the adoption of the constitution, and has been exercised to the present day, 
by prescribing general rules by which commerce should be conducted. With 
foreign nations it has been regulated by treaties, defining the rights of citizens 
and subjects, as well as by acts of congress, imposing duties and restrictions, 
embracing vessels, seamen, cargoes, and passengers. It has been regulated 
among the states by acts of congress, relating to the coasting trade and the ves- 
sels employed therein, and for the better security of passengers in vessels pro- 
pelled by steam, and by the removal of all! restrictions upon internal trade. It 
has been regulated with the Indian tribes by our intercourse laws, prescribing 
the manner in which it shall be carried on. ‘Thus each branch of this grant of 
power was exercised soon after the adoption of the constitution, and has conti- 
nued to be exercised to the present day. If a more extended construction be 
adopted, it is impossible for the human mind to fix on a limit to the exercise of 
the power, other than the will and discretion of congress. 

It sweeps into the vortex of national power and jurisdiction not only harbours 
and inlets, rivers and little streams, bnt canals, turnpikes, and railroads, every 
species of improvement which can facilitate or create trade and intercourse “ with 
foreign nations, among the several states, and with the Indian tribes.” 

Should any great object of improvement exist in our widely extended country 
which cannot be effected by tonnage duties, levied by the states, with the con- 
currence of congress, it is safer and wiser to apply to the states, in the mode pre- 
scribed by the constitution, for an amendment of that instrament, whereby the 
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powers of the general government may be enlarged, with such limitations and 
restrictions as experience has shown to be proper, than to assume and exercise « 
power which has not been granted, or which may be regarded as doubtful in the 
opinion of a large portion of our constituents. This course has been recommend- 
ed successively by Presidents Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Jackson, and | 
fully concur with them in opinion. If an enlargement of power should be deemed 
proper, it will unquestionably be granted by the states, if otherwise it would be 
withheld; and in either case their decision should be final. In the mean time | 
deem it proper to add, that the investigation of this subject has impressed me 
more strongly than ever with the solemn conviction, that the usefulness and per- 
manency of this government, and the happiness of the millions over whom it 
spreads its protection, will be best promoted by carefully abstaining from the ex- 
ercise of all powers not clearly granted by the constitution. 
JAMES K. POLK. 
Waehington, December 15, 1848. 


THE MEMORIAL TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


FROM THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE CONVENTION OF EIGHTEEN STATES 
ASSEMBLED AT CHICAGO, VINDICATING THE CONSTITUTIONALITY AND EXPE- 
DIENCY OF RIVER AND HARBOUR IMPROVEMENTS BY THE GENERAL GOVERN- 
MENT. 

The memorial of the subscribers, members of a committee appointed at a 
meeting of delegates from different parts of the Union, assembled at Chicago, 
in the State of Illinois, on the fifth day of July, 1848, in the most numerous 
delegated convention ever held in this country, 

ResPecTFULLY SHOWS: 

That your memorialists were instructed by the said convention to transmit 
its proceedings to the President of the United States, and to both houses of 
Congress, and to communicate such information as the said committee might 
be able to collect, to guide intelligent and just legislation. 

In obedience to these instructions, your memorialists now transmit herewith 
the “ Declaration of Sentiments ”’ adopted by that convention with entire una- 
nimity, excepting the last clause of the fifth proposition, and expressing, as you 
memorialists believe, the universal opinions of the vast constituencies repre- 
sented in that meeting. These circumstances, together with the calmness 
and deliberation which marked the discussions and proceedings of the con- 
vention, and the enthusiastic approbation which the principles it avowed have 
received from all quarters of the country, must entitle them to the respectfu! 
consideration of the representatives of the people and of the States in Congress 
assembled. 

STATISTICAL REFERENCES. 

In discharge of the duty assigned them, your memorialists have collected 
various and extensive statistics of the greatest interest in relation to the com- 
merce of the country, and particularly of the inland lakes and rivers. 

So far as the returos received by us extend, they not only corroborate the 
results contained in a report made to the senate at its present session, by the 
very able and enlightened chief of the topographical corpsof engineers, (num- 
ber four of Executive Documents,) but exhibit a prodigious increase during 
the year 1847 of the imports and exports of different ports. To avoid encum- 
bering this communication with details, we annex an abstract of the reports 
received. The facts are taken from the books of the custom houses, where 
they furnished the materials, and in other cases from reliable sources of in- 
formation, the respective authorities being given in the detailed reports, which 
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are also herewith communicated. They exhibit the actual amounts of exports 
during the last year from ports and places on Lake Erie, and the lakes west 
of and connected with it, of more than sixty-four millions of dollars. This, 
which is believed to be under rather than above the true result, is sufficient 
to satisfy you that it is an interest even now worthy of attention. But when 
it is recollected that it is but the childhood, the infancy of a trade, which is 
but of yesterday’s growth, and that a boundless extent of the best land on the 
continent is yet to be opened to cultivation, to swell the mighty torrent of 
trade which is to empty itself into the Atlantic,—it will be difficult to fix 
limits to the vastness of the commerce which will call upon you for protection 
and aid. 

The accounts of the losses of lives and of property caused by shipwrecks 
and other disasters, and which, in all human probability, would have been 
avoided, had there been adequate harbors on the lakes, we lament to say, are 
very deficient. There is an intrinsic difficulty in obtaining authentic accounts 
of such events which rest in the memory of so many individuals. In two 
reports which have been furnished us, we find the namesof ninety vessels which 
have been lost since 1833 on the great lakes, besides four on Lake Superior, 
the value of which, and that of their cargoes, where known, exceeds 680,000 
dollars; and we find, also, by one of those reports, that 367 lives are known 
to have been lost. A return from Oswego shows a loss of ten vessels within 
the present year on Lake Ontario, causing damage to the amount of $26,250, 
besides injuries to cargoes to the amount of $9,375. To the above should be 
added the vessels that have gone ashore almost every week at different places 
on the lake coast. It is impossible to estimate the amount of damage the 
vessels themselves have received, the expense of getting them afloat and 
repairing them, the injury to cargoes, and the loss of time and wages. 

Some faint idea of the extent of suffering, arising from the causes mentioned, 
may be formed from a chronological account of disasters on the lakes during 
the year 1846, published in a newspaper of great credit, and which has not 
been questioned. We beg leave to annex it to this memorial, as furnishing a 
graphic account of the storms on the lower lakes and the frequency of their 
occurrence. 

We know not that any Janguage of ours could add to the impression which 
a simple statement of the facts ought to make upon every human heart. It is 
a tale of wo and distress that must excite the strongest sympathy, and prompt 
to the most energetic efforts to remove the causes of such unnecessary suffer- 
ing. We say unnecessary, because official os wi from competent and disin- 
terested officers of the United States, have, for years, been laid before con- 
gress, demonstrating the facility and moderate expense with which the most 
important harbors on the lakes can be rendered accessible, and afford that 
shelter which is now denied to the persons and property engaged in that navi- 
gation. These reports also show the obstructions in the navigation of the lakes 
and rivers emptying into them, and with what great ease and little expense 
they can be removed. 

he same remarks are applicable to the navigation of the Mississippi, and 
of the great rivers leading to it. The authentic report of the committee ap- 
pointed at St. Louis, which is communicated herewith, exhibits the vast amount 
of tonnage engaged in the trade on those rivers, the almost incredible value 
of the cargoes transported, and the great number of persons employed in it. 
The difficulties and obstructions in that commerce are too well known to need 
description here, and the facility with which they can be removed has been 
demonstrated so clearly by the success which has attended the few efforts 
heretofore made for the purpose, that no doubt can remain with the most 
obtuse. 

An abstract of the reports received from the ports on the Atlantic coast, and 
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the original returns which it condenses, are also annexed, containing much 
valuable local information, particularly in reference to obstructions in rivers 
and harbors on the fe hd 

In the further discharge of their duties, your memorialists would most re- 
spectfully submit their views in elucidation and defence of the propositions 
embodied in the “ Declaration of Sentiments,” herewith transmitted. That 
document was necessarily brief and condensed ; its very nature forbidding any 
amplification of the fundamental truths it was designed to proclaim. ; 

The subject requires the consideration, 

First, ot the constitutional power of congress to make appropriations for the 
improvements contemplated by the convention within the lealietions declared 
by it; and 

Second, The duty and expediency of exercising that power. 

And while considering the latter, it will be proper to diseuss the question 
whether there are other means of effecting the proposed improvements, which 
are just in themselves, and adequate to the purpose, and which can be adopted 
without producing interminable difficulties bet weeu the states, and threatening 
the most disastrous consequences to the whole Union. 


CONSTITUTIONAL POWER OF CONGRESS. 


In discussing the constitutional power, we abjure at once all considerations 
of danger in its exercise. If there be any, of the frightful character which 
has been supposed, they address themselves to the sound discretion of con- 
gress, when called upon to make any specific appropriation ; but they have no 
bearing whatever upon the inquiry, whether the power itself exists. And we 
cannot but lament the perversity which seeks to intimidate from a frank, de- 
liberate and thorough investigation of the constitutional provisions on this or 
any other subject, by exaggerated appeals to the fears and prejudices of our 
citizens. It betrays a consciousness of weakness, thus to block up the very 
portals of truth. We are bound to presume that the illustrious men who de- 
voted so much time and anxious deliberation to the embodying the elements 
of a free government for themselves and their posterity, were not so incompe- 
tent to their task, as to have adopted any provision which would produce the 
frauds, national demoralization and bankruptcy that have been so freely pre- 
dicted. Our inquiry now is, what is the law and the testimony—what provi- 
sion does the constitution in fact make? not what it ought to make. And we 
utterly deny that the liability to abuse of any supposed power in a govern- 
meut, is any argument whatever to prove that such power does not exist. For 
the undeniable truth is, that no government ever has been or can be created, 
without possessing powers which may be used to the injury, and even ruin 
of its subjects, and its own destruction. It is very true, that on the threshold 
of the inquiry, it will occur to every mind to ask, whether the power claimed 
is one which civilized governments usually possess; and if it be utterly un- 
known in the history of the world, such as never has been hitherto required 
by the wants of any community, then indeed the keenest vigilance may wel! 
be aroused to insist upon the clearest proofs of the most express and unequi- 
vocal grant of the power, and to watch most closely for any defect in the chain 
of argument to prove its existence. But if, on the contrary, it be a power 
which every other government in Christendom is admitted to possess—which 
has always been exercised by every government hitherto existing—a power 
essential to the progress of civilization, without which agriculture must lan- 
guish and labour be unrewarded, commerce and trade must be impeded and 
intercourse obstructed; then the inquirer will approach the investigation in a 
different spirit. While he will still require satisfactory evidence, he will be 
prepared to give a favourable ear to what may be adduced to establish the 
iact of such a power having been granted. 
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It certainly cannot be necessary for your memorialists to do more than ask 
any intelligent mind, to which of these classes belongs the power of opening 
intercourse between the various sections of our vast country—the power of 
finishing what the God of nature began, when he established the mighty rivers 
and the still more mighty lakes which mark this continent? 

Before advancing further in this inquiry, let us endeavor to understand 
exactly the extent of the power over this subject, claimed for congress by the 
convertion, whose declaration of sentiments is now before you,—and it is the 
more necessary in consequence of the exaggerations and misrepresentations 
with which the public ear has been abused. 

Its advocates have been described as seeking to establish a system of rapa- 
city, by which unscrupulous men would enhance the value of petty localities 
in which they are interested, at the public expense; and in respect to which, 
the people: «Aral are represented as so profligate as to torm extensive 
and dangerous combinations to render such schemes successful. What then 
does the convention really claim? Their first proposition asserts that the con- 
stitution was framed and mainly designed “to create a government whose 
functions should and would be adequate to the protection ot the common inte- 
rests of all the states, or of two or more of them, which interests could not be 
maintained by the action of separated states.”” The second proposition applies 
this undeniable principle to “internal trade and navigation, wherever the con- 
currence of two or more states is necessary to its preservation, or where the 
expense of its maintenance should equitably be borne by two or more states, 
and where, of course, those states must necessarily have a voice in its regula- 
tion.”? Such trade and navigation could not be maintained by the action of 
the separated states, and therefore if any provision was to be made for its pro- 
tection and assistance, it must necessarily be by the general government. 

Such, then, are the clear and well-defined limitations of the power in ques- 
tion, set forth by the Chicago Convention, and they afford in themselves the 
best answer to the idle declaration which represents the friends of internal 
improvement as seeking to establish a system which has no other limits than 
the “discretion of congress.” The mind which is really incapable of per- 
ceiving any distinction between the power to improve the great channels of 
intercourse common to two or more states, and the authority to make turnpikes 
and canals within states, must be beyond the reach of argument. That even 
within the limits above defined, there wiil necessarily be room for discretion 
in the selection of objects of improvement, we would not deny. And when it 
is shown that there is any one power of human governments that is not equally 
and unavoidably open to a like discretion, but not till then, we will admit 
that the fact, that choice and selection may be exercised in reference to the 
subjects of a power, is sufficient in itself to show that the powercannot exist! 
in other words, that a legislative body is not to be permitted to exercise judg- 
ment and caution, and to regard utility or — in its enactments. When 
a constitution shall be framed upon such principles as to deny all discretion 
to the legislative body, there will be little occasion for such a cumbrous and 
expensive machinery. 

Pour memorialists cannot but regret that it should be necessary to enter 
into any extended argument to prove the accuracy of the position assumed by 
the declaration of sentiments accompanying this memorial, in respect to the 
power of congress to make appropriations for improvements of the character 
already indicated. That powerisdeduced from the express grant “to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the states,’’ and the concurrent and 
continuous exercise of the power, from the commencement of the government, 
with the sanction of the people, as declaratory of the sense in which the grant 
was understood by all parties. The factof sucha practical construction having 
been given, is so clearly and summarily stated by the late President Jackson, 
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that we prefer to use his own words in one of his messages to congress: “The 
practice,” he says, “of defraying out of the treasury of the United States, the 
expenses incurred by the establishment and support of light-houses, beacons, 
buoys, and public piers, within the bays, inlets, and harbors and ports of the 
United States, to render the navigation thereof safe and easy, is coeval with 
the adoption of the constitution, and has continued without interruption or 
dispute.”’ 

We may add, that one of the first acts passed at the first session of the very 
first congress under the constitution, was for the establishment of Jight-houses, 
buoys, beacons, and public piers. Many of those who had been conspicuous 
in the debates of the convention were members of that congress; there is no 
evidence of any opposition to the act; and it was approved and signed by 
Wasuineton. Similar provisions for affording facilities to commerce have 
been made annually by congress down to their last session, when an act was 
passed making large appropriations for the erection of light-houses, buoys, and 
beacons, and establishment of light-boats, at various points on the Atlantic 
and upon the lakes, and upon the rivers emptying into them. 

It has been contended, however, that the power of the government thus un- 
interruptedly exercised from its foundation, to erect light-houses, Xc., is de- 
rived not from their authority “to regulate commerce,’’ but from that clause 
in the constitution which authorizes congress to exercise exclusive legislation 
over the territory which should become the seat of the federal government, 
‘“‘and to exercise like authority over all places purchased by the consent of the 
legislature of the state where the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings ;’ and then, by further 
contending that the consent of the state was, by this clause, required fo the 
erection of such forts, magazines, &c., it has been argued, that this is incon- 
sistent with the idea that congress possessed this power under other grants in 
the constitution. 

The mistake in this argument is evident, in not adverting to the real object 
of the clause in question, which was not to confer any new power to erect 
these buildings, or to purchase the lands requisite for the purpose, but simply 
to give congress exclusive jurisdiction over such places as should be purchased 
with the consent of the states, so that there should not be a divided empire be- 
tween the general and state governments. 

In accordance with this view, the highest judicial federal authority has de- 
cided, (3 Wheaton, 388,) that congress may purchase Jand for a fort or light- 
house, and erect such buildings, without the consent of the state, but that in 
such cases the jurisdiction remains in the state, and cannot be acquired by 
the United States otherwise than by a cession, which is to be the free act of 
the state. 

This was actually the case in respect to Fort Niagara, which was held for 
many years by the United States, without any cession by the state; and it was 
held by the courts of New York, that the state, not having ceded its jurisiic- 
tion by consenting to the purchase, or otherwise, it remained unimpaired. 
But when the state consents to the purchase, the jurisdiction at once passes 
to the federal government. (17 Johnson, 225 ) 

The clause referred to, it will be perceived, therefore, gives no new autho- 
rity to congress to erect forts, magazines, or other needful buildings, but gives 
jurisdiction over the land upon which they are erected, when the purchase of 
such Jand has been made with the assent of the state. And the fact that it 
does not give the authority to purchase land for those purposes, or to erect the 
building specified, but provides for the contingency of its being purchased, 
and confers jurisdiction when such purchase has been made with the consent 
of the state, is in itself the strongest evidence that the framers of the consti- 
\ution believed such authority had already been given. And yet, there is cer- 
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tainly no part of the constitution which can be cited to justify such purchases, 
or the erection of such buildings and public piers sad beacons, or the esta- 
blishing of light boats, but that to which we have above referred, and on which 
we rely—the power to regulate commerce. And thus the clause of the con- 
stitution which was adduced for the purpose of invalidating this power, in 
fact becomes the strongest evidence of its existence, and taken in connexion 
with the practice of the government, becomes conclusive and irresistible. 

It surely needs no argument to show that the buoys and boats, and piers and 
light-houses, thus erected by the government, are not, in themselves, com- 
merce. They are only facilities for its enjoyment. But the moment the prin- 
ciple is admitted, that congress may rightfully appropriate money to promote 
any such facility, their power necessarily extends over the whole subject, and 
has no limit but the sound discretion of the representatives of the people and 
of the states, and other constitutional provisions, as to the mode of its exercise. 
And we hence invoke the high authority, not only of all preceding adminis- 
trations, but also of the present president of the United States, in approving 
the act passed at the last session of congress, before mentioned, as an unequi- 
vocal sanction of the powers of that body to regulate commerce by furnishing 
facilities for its enjoyment. 

Of the same character are the appropriations for the survey of the coast of 
the United States. In 1807, an act was passed by which the president was 
authorized to cause a survey of the coast of the United States to be taken, “in 
which shall be designated the islands and shoals, with the roads or places of 
anchorage within twenty leagues of any part of the shores of the United States,” 
and also “to cause such examinations and observations to be made with re- 
spect to St. George’s bank, and any other bank or shoal, and the soundings 
and currents beyond the distance aforesaid, to the gulf stream, as in his opi- 
nion may be specially subservient to the commercial interests of the United 
States.” These surveys were warmly recommended by committees of con- 
gress, for the express purpose of rendering facilities to commerce; and the act 
above quoted shows that such was the object of congress. They were begun 
under Mr. Jefferson, the acknowledged author and founder of the system. It 
has been continued, with temporary suspensions, caused by war or the prepa- 
rations for hostilities, from 1807 to this day, the regular annual appropriations 
continuing through all the successive administrations of the government down 
to and including the last session of congress, when one hundred and forty-six 
thousand dollars were appropriated, with the approbation of the present presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Utterly in vain must be any attempt to deduce the power to make these 
appropriations from any other grant in the constitution but that ‘to regulate 
commerce.’ Their character and purpose is declared, not only by the avowed 
object stated in the first act on the subject, and by the cotemporaneous docu- 
mentary history, but by the fact that the military and naval departments have 
no contro] whatever over the subject, and that it is placed, as a commercial 
measure, under the supervisiou of the secretaryof the treasury. The amounts 
appropriated have been so large, exceeding, probably, two millions of dollars, 
that it is impossible they should have been made without deliberation. 

In reference to this power to regulate commerce, we have the authority of 
the supreme court of the United States for saying, that under its sanction, con- 
gress may suspend and prohibit it, and may not only authorize importations, 
but may authorize the importer to sell, (12 Wheaton, 447;) and that commerce 
is not merely traffic, but is intercourse, and includes navigation. (9 Wheaton, 
189 

Having thus seen in what sense the framers of the constitution, the legisla- 
ture, and the courts have hitherto understood the “ power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the states,” the subject will appear in 
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a still clearer Jight when we find that the same construction has been given to 
the same power when applied to the remaining subject of the clause, “ and 
with the Indian tribes.” 

From the earliest periods of our government, there has been one uniform 
course of legislation under this power, without impediment and without ques- 
tion, which has assumed the absolute right of providing for the health, the 
morals, the instruction, and the subsistence of these people. Agents are to 
be provided with vaccine matter, at the public expense, to prevent the spread 
of the small-pox among them; they are to be furnished with useful domestic 
animals and implements of husbandry, and they are to be instructed in agri- 
culture; their children are to be taught the common branches of education ; 
and appropriations have been made for geological and mineralogical researches 
in their country. It will not be pretended that congress has any authority to 
pass such laws in relation to white citizens, or the territory of the states; and 
the only possible ground on which they have been or can be maintained, is 
the anihatiig ‘to regulate commerce with the Indian tribes.’ 

But further and very satisfactory evidence of the meaning of the terms in- 
discussion, may be derived from the use of similar language in other parts of 
the constitution, The second clause of section three, article fourth, contains 
expressions identical with those we have been discussing. It is this: ‘*The 
congress sha]l have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting the territory aud other property belonging to the United 
States.”” No difference can be stated between the authority “to regulate 
commerce,” and that now quoted, “to make needful rules and regulatious re- 
specting the territory.” 

Under this latter power, for there is confessedly none other that can touch 
the subject, the federal government has, from its earliest date to this day, 
legislated for the territories as fully and extensively as any state for its inha- 
bitants. Governments have been organized, the salaries of the officers paid, 
public buildings for their accommodation erected, schools and seminaries of 
learning provided, and systems of municipal law established for them by con- 
gress. And, that nothing may be wanting to complete the parallel] which we 
have instituted between the power “to regulate” in one case, and the power 
‘‘to make regulations” in the other, in its application to the very subject 
under consideration, namely, the authority to make internal improvements in 
order to facilitate commerce and intercourse, we find the federal government, 
from the year 1806 down to and including the last congress, constantly and 
annually *‘ making regulations” for the territories, by appropriating money 
and Jand to lay out and construct their roads and to improve the navigation of 
their rivers. 

We mean no offensive crimination by the remark, that during the many 
years, when the present incumbent of the executive chair served as a member 
of congress, we do not find any exceptions taken by him, or by any one else, 
to this continued exercise of the power to make regulations for the territories, 
by the appropriations referred to; but we state the fact for the purpose of 
quoting his high authority in favour of the construction, which we claim should 
be given to that and the similar power to regulate commerce. 

This construction of the power in relation to territories, is noticed by the 
late chief justice Marshall, in 4 Wheaton, 422, in delivering the opinion of the 
supreme court, as having been universally admitted. 

The sense in which human language is to be understood, is that which the 
speaker or writer intends to convey, and which is at the time conveyed to 
him who is addressed, as evinced by the acts of both. The exact meaning of 
words may be doubtful, but they are rendered precise and certain by accom- 

nying and continuous acts. This is the basisof all interpretation. Guided 

y a rule sv simple and plain, and of such constant use, we are not to apply 
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the microscope to the mere shell which contains the spirit of our constitutional 
provisions, as if we were examining a special pleading, but we are to look at 
the whole scope and design, as developed by a comparison of the different 

rts, and by the uniform, uninterrupted and unquestioned construction given 
»y legislators, executives, and judges, upon the responsibility of their oaths, 
and sanctione! by the acquiescence of the whole people. And we cannot 
sum up the whole argument on this point in a more condensed form than that 
given by the late President Jackson, that “the public good and the nature of 
our political institutions, require that individual differences should yield toa 
well setiled acquiescence of the people and coufederated authorities, on par- 
ticular constructions of the constitution on doubtful points.” 

An attempt, however, has been made to limit the application of the phrase, 
“regulate commerce,” to such commerce as already existed, upon the assum 
tion that it implied the pre-existence of the thing to be mgaaed.. We sub- 
mit, however, that the assumption is false in fact and in theory. The power 
to regulate is a power to rule, with which it is synonymous, and expresses 
the most unlimited authority of government over the whole subject matter, 
and all its incidents, and so far from being exclusively applied to subjects in 
existence, it ordinarily in practice precedes and anticipates the action to be 
regulated. And to exhibit the absurdity of the criticism we are examining, 
we have only to state its results almost in the language of its authors. Thus, 
if a river be already navigable, and a commerce is carried on from its mouth 
to the port of feat ies state, it may be “regulated ;”’ but if a sand-bar at its 
mouth should prevent vessels within it from launching into the ocean or the 
lakes, to reach another state, it would be beyoud the reach of the regulating 
power of congress, because a commerce would thus be created! And such 
refinements, worthy of the ancient polemics, are gravely attributed to the 
practical men who framed our constitution. Itso happens, however, that even 
this subtlety is wholly inapplicable to any appropriation that has hitherto 
passed either house of congress, for none has proposed the improvement of 
any harbour or river that had not already some commerce. 

Bat there is another source of power to improve rivers, harbors and road- 
steads, and which contains authority, if necessary, even to create harbors, 
and channels of communication. We refer to the power “to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defeuce and general welfare of the United States.” Taxes and imposts 
may be levied to pay the debts, and provide for the common defence of the 
Union. It follows, that the proceeds of such taxes and imposts may be appro- 
priated to those el and accordingly under this power of appropriations 
for the common defence, coupled with those of declaring war, of raising armies, 
and maintaining a navy, forts, magazines, arsenals, manufactories of arms, 
and military roads, vavy-yards and dry and other docks, have been established 
and maintained from the day the constitution was adopted to this moment; 
aud appropriations for them, or some of them, have been passed at ever 
session of congress, without exception from any quarter. Let it be observed, 
that here is no Jatitudinarian expansion of the phrase, “ general welfare,” so 
obnoxious to certain casuists; but a plain and downright application, in good 
faith, of a power given for definite and precise objects—the common defence, 
and the employment of armies and of a navy. This “common” defence of 
the whole, necessarily includes the parts, and the power must be exercised 
in detail or not at all. 

Can it be doubted that the removal of shoals, bars and snags in rivers, in 
order to facilitate the transmission of the munitions of war to the frontier and 
every exposed part of our country, would be as legitimate an exercise of the 
power to provide for the common defence, as the establishment of magazines 
vr manufactories of arms, or the casting of cannon? The munitions of war 
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provided, and the weapons manufactured, would be of little use without the 
means of conveying them to the points needing the supply. 

And with respect to harbors, the eleventh of the propositions contained in 
the declaration of sentiments herewith transmitted, states so clearly the right 
of “ citizens inhabiting the country bordering on the interior lakes and rivers, 
to such safe and convenient harbors as may afford shelter to a navy,” and 
the duty of the government to afford them such protection, that the under- 
signed can add very little to enforce the right, or to render the duty more 
obvious. The impartial and disinterested officers of your own appointment 
have certified to you, that along the whole chain of lakes, extending fourteen 
hundred miles between our territories and those of a foreign power, there is 
such a deficieucy of safe harbors of easy entrance, that the military and 
commercial marine upon these lakes is absolutely at the mercy of the winds 
and waves. And they have shown you, that, from the meh dangers of 
the navigation, and the want of sea room, capacious harbors are more vitally 
important here, than on the Atlantic coast. It may happen, too, that disad- 
vantageous circumstances may render a convenient harbor the only security 
against the capture of your shi s by anenemy. It is not necessary to com- 
pare the relative importance of accessible harbors to the maintenance of a 
fleet, with navy-yards and docks; it is sufficient that they are of the same 
character, and are equally “necessary and proper.” It would be far more 
difficult, in the view of your memorialists, to deduce the authority to build 
an executive mansion for the president of the United States, or to purchase, 
repair and maintain a congressional burying-ground, from any specific grant 
of power in the constitution, than to show that the power of improving the 
channels of trade and intercourse between the states, may be inferred from 
this power to provide for the common defence. 

It is not improbable that other sources of the power in question may appear 
to different minds, adequate to the purpose. But the undersigned are content 
to rest the claim which they prefer in behalf of their constituents, upon the 
grants of power stated in the “ Declaration of Sentiments,” and herein consi- 
dered. It was well remarked by distinguished judges of the supreme court, 
in 9th Wheaton, that “the same measures may be arranged with different 
classes of powers,” and that “the same measures may flow from distinct 
powers,” under our constitution. And he must be little acquainted with the 
history of governments, who would urge as an objection to any specific power, 
that its friends claimed that it might be exercised under different and harmo- 
nious provisions. 

But we hear it said, that the constitution does not confer on congress the 
power to regulate commerce by commencing and carrying on ‘“‘a general system 
of internal improvement;”’ as if the objection was not to any particular work, 
but toa general system. We confess our inability to perceive the force or the 
reason of the distinction. If any particular work can be justified by the import- 
ance of the commercial exigency which demands it, is not the power of congress 
to facilitate commerce by any other similar work admitted? And if any work, 
in the judgment of congress, possesses the requisites to bring it within the con- 
stitutional provision, does it cease to possess them because the commercial faci- 
lities it affords may be augmented by its connexion with other kindred works! 
Thus, the immense commercial cargoes which now descend from Lake Michigan 
to the ocean, in their passage meet successively the obstructions on the flats of 
Lake St. Clair—in the harbor of Buffalo —and in the overslaught of the Hudson. 
The works needed to remove these three separate impediments, each highly ne- 
cessary in itself, will be still more useful when all are completed—and when 
constructed will naturally and necessarily group themselves together and become 
portions of a system. But does this afford any reason why each particular work 
should not be constructed? On the contrary, does it not greatly strengthen the 
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inducement for building them all—and that, too, on a harmonious plan—so that 
each portion may add to the value of the whole? As well might we object to 
the general system of fortifications on the seaboard, that although each separate 
work of the series might be requisite for the common defence, yet that no power 
existed to unite them in a uniform plan. 

Under the general and comprehensive power to regulate commerce between 
the states, we claim, then, that the facilities which congress may constitution- 
ally afford are co-extensive with that commerce, and necessarily extend to and 
embrace every portion of the union. ‘That it would be alike unwise, unjust, and 
repugnant to the spirit of the constitution, to lavish the public funds upon fa- 
vourite objects in a few states, and exclude from just participation other and 
equally meritorious and necessary objects in other states,—and so far from ques- 
tioning the power of congress to combine these proper objects of national im- 
provement in a general plan or system, we maintain it to be their peculiar duty, 
as far as practicable, to construct each work in reference to its harmonious con- 
nexion with the whole. And in taking this view of the subject, our quotation of 
the vague expression “internal improvements,” must not be misunderstood. We 
refer to works of national importance which will essentially facilitate ** commerce 
among the states,” and not to “improvements” purely local. 

With respect to the objection which has sometimes been urged of want of ju- 
risdiction in the United States, to enter upon and occupy lands and waters, to 
construct and maintain the required improvements, it may be remarked, that if 
the power to regulate commerce includes, as we maintain, the authority to facili- 
tate its operations, then all the means and incidents “necessary and proper,” are 
by the terms of the constitution given also; and these, when necessary, may in- 
clude jurisdiction for the purpose. And this has been exemplified by the laws 
of congress authorizing the erection of lighthouses on the shores of the lakes and 
interior rivers, and regulating steam vessels navigating those waters. So far 
from questioning the full authority of the general government, it would be much 
more easy to doubt the power of any state to exercise jurisdiction over navigable 
waters common to two or more states, and which were necessary to ‘‘ commerce 
among the states.” 

Ani even if it were admitted that the separate states might exercise such juris- 
diction, a serious, if not insuperable obstacle is interposed by the constitution to 
any permanent or efficient co-operation by states having navigable waters in 
common, for the purpose of improving the navigation of such waters. 

This could be accomplished only by prospective arrangements to assess the 
proportions of expense, to preserve and repair the works constructed, and to pro- 
vide the necessary supervision for their maintenance. These objects would re- 
quire the adoption of mutual stipulations, which should reach far into the future, 
—but these would constitute a “treaty,”’—and that is absolutely prohibited by 
the 10th section of the first article of the constitution, which declares ‘that no 
state shall enter into any treaty, alliqnce, or confederation.” 

And these considerations in themselves furnish a strong argument in favour of 
the power of Congress, for they prove that it can exist no where else. 


EXPEDIENCY OF EXERCISING THE POWER. 


Having thus shown what were the avowed objects of the convention that ap- 
pointed the undersigned, in relation to internal improvements, and rescued it from 
the misrepresentations which perverted those objects; and having, as we trust, 
vindicated the power of congress to appropriate money for those objects, we will 
now proceed to discuss the expediency of the exercise of that power. 

Before doing so, permit us to remark that there are duties and obligations of 
governments and of those who administer them, which cannot be extinguished 
by any considerations of expediency. As an instance, provisions for the common 
defence of the country, according to its means may not be neglected. All vati- 
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cinations of the dangers that may arise fromm the performance of the duty, can 
have no influence upon those who have accepted office under an engagement to 
obey the injunctions of the constitation. If, like some of the religivus dencmi- 
nations among us, they are conscientiously, from any cause, opposed to the exe- 
cation of the power, their plain duty, as honest men, is to give place to those 
whose constitutional phantasies or conscientious scruples are not in conflict with 
their vows. 

And viewing the federal government in its relations to the states, there is a 
source of honourable obligation, more sacred, if possible, than the plain injanc- 
tions of the constitution. ‘This arises from the fact that by that instrument the 
revenues derived from commerce were surrendered by the states to the genera! 
government, for the purpose and with the sole object of having them applied to 
the common interests which it was the design of the confederacy to protect and 
maintain. And they were thus surrendered under the pledge given in the pre- 
amble of the constitution, that it was framed to provide for the common defence 
and promote the general welfare. The states were thus deprived of the appro- 
priate sources of revenue to improve and increase the facilities of the business 
which produced that revenue; and they were, as has been shown, effectually de- 
nied all power over it. Can it be supposed that the sagacious advocates of state 
rights and interests of that day intended to deliver up to the care of the federal 
government their respective states, thus stripped of the means of securing the 
first elements of their prosperity, and thos manacled and fettered, without an 
equivalent? And what was that equivalent? The only one which the case ad- 
mitted—namely, the substitution of the federal government for the exercise of 
those powers and the performance of those co-relative duties which the exigeney 
of the confederacy forbade to the states. In the very nature of things the federa! 
government took the place, and received the powers, and thereby assumed those 
duties of the states respectively which they could not separately exercise consist- 
ent with the peace and prosperity of the whole, This was the great compromise 
of the constitution. And an obligation results from it upon the federal govern- 
ment which it is not at liberty to evade by suggestions, real or pretended, of the 
difficulties and hazards of performing its duty. 

But what are these difficulties and dangers that are so frequently paraded 
with all the aggravations that may render them tragic, to * frighten us from 
our propriety?” Let us speak to them, and see whether, like other appar:- 
tions of the imagination, they will not dissolve in the light of day. 

By classing them, we will better understand their exact dimensions. 

It is urged, First, That combinations of individual and Jocal interests to 
obtain appropriations for internal improvements, will be found strong enough 
to contro! legislation, absorb the revenues, and plunge the country into hope- 
less indebtedness. 

Second, That the subject is liable to be perverted to the worst of politica! 
purposes. 

Third, That it is impossible, in the nature of the subject, as connected with 
local representation, that objects of internal improvement should be weighed 
accordiug to their respective merits, and appropriations confined to those 
whose importance would justify the employment of the revenue of the whole 
community. 

And Fourth, It is emphatically asked, where shall the exercise of the 
power stop ¢ : 

A general reply to all these forebodings of evil, is, that they are precisely 
such as have always been proclaimed by the adversaries of free government 
and of popular institutions, in Europe and in this country. Our plan of a 
represeitative democracy, in which popular sentiment should be felt, was 
always regarded by them as pregnant with dangers. Combinations of pow- 
erful individuals, of great states and local interests, have been freely predicted 
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as the inevitable result of the wide scope given for their operation, by our 
institutions. In vain have we urged the system of checks interposed against 
hasty and improvident legislation. In vain have we pointed to the diversified! 
interests of the various sections of our country, as affording counteracting 
influences upon each other which must for ever prevent the predominance of 
any one; to the long term of service of the senate, and to the executive veto, 
and finally to the judicial power to arrest unconstitutional enactments. We 
have been answered by references to the ancient republics and their inability 
to restrain combinations, and more particularly to the disastrous results of the 
French revolution of 1794, as having been produced mainly by the dictation 
of combined clubs. As our arguments seemed to make no impression, we 
quietly waited for the proof of the sufficiency of our government to maintain 
liberty consistently with public order and public interests, to be developed 
by our history. Nearly sixty years of uninterrupted prosperity, with continual 
concessions to popular liberty, have furnished the caguitel proof. And in 
the meanwhile, what has become of those governments in which it was sup- 
posed the dangers to be apprehended from these combinations, were most 
effectually obviated by monarchical or aristocratic power? They have passed 
away and evaporated, like flax at the touch of flame. And this is our answer 
to all such forebodings; our fathers surveyed the ground calmly and delibe- 
rately, they were fully apprized of all the hazards attending the experiment, 
and yet they decided that the happiness of themselves, and their posterity, 
demanded that they should be encountered. 

Similar predictions of evil were made by those who opposed the adoption 
of the constitution. The powers of congress were represeuted as overshadow- 
ing the states; the danger of combinations was dwelt upon, and state sove- 
reiguty and individual liberty were to be absorbed by the monster of their 
imaginations. The patriotic Patrick Henry, as their chief exponent, objected 
perticularly to the power of raxaTion given to congress, and maintained that 
“it was imposstble to select any subject of general taxation which wou'd not 
operate unequally on different sections of the union, produce discontent and 
heartburnings among the people, and most probably terminate in open resist- 
ance to the laws.” He objected also to the power of raising a:mies and 
building navies, and to the control of the general government over the militia, 
which, with the power of taxation, he represented, gave to congress the sword 
in one hand and the purse in the other, and declared, “unless a miracle in 
human affairs shall interpose, no nation ever did, or can ever retain its liberty, 
after the loss of the sword and purse.” The treaty-making power was ar- 
raigned as a most dangerous feature, “inasmuch as it put it in the power of 
the president and any teu senators who might represent the five smallest 
states, to enter into the most ruinous foreign engagements, and even to cede 
away the territory of the larger states.” That the pay of the members of 
congress was to be fixed by themselves, was also considered a very dangerous 

ower. The anticipations of evil then indulged, might be multiplied almost 
indetinitely. But these are sufficient for the purpose for which they are ad- 
duced, which is to show that the conceded and uncontroverted powers of 
congress, are exposed to the same charges of liability to perversion, abuse 
and corruption, which have been so freely made against the power in ques- 
tion, and to show also the utter fallacy of all such prophecies. 

Indeed, it is inseparable from any power to do good, that it may be perverted 
toevil. And the history of all governments establishes one melancholy fact, that 
human ingenuity has not yet devised any perfect remedy for human infirmity. 
The theories of other governments bave placed the check on this liability to abuse, 
in the hands of a few. supposed to be the most intelligent and virtuous of the 
community. Our theory is directly the reverse ; it places the restraining and re- 
medial power in the hands of the many—of the great mass who are interested in 
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preserving liberty, restraining factious combinations, and sustaining law and 
order. To say then, that the people themselves are or will become so corrupt 
and selfish that they cannot be trusted in the choice of representatives to legis- 
late on this or any other subject—that it will be impossible to have just and ra- 
tional legislation on any matter, in consequence of combinations of individual and 
local interests, and that these combinations are liable to be perverted to the 
worst of political purposes, is in effect assailing democracy and representative 
governments in their very citade). It is in open conflict with the first principle 
of our institutions—the moral and political capacity of the people to govern 
themselves, and with the American doctrine, which teaches that there is more 
safety in large numbers—in the masses, than in any individual, whether he be a 
president or a king. 

Having ourselves a firm faith in this doctrine—a faith strengthened and con- 
firmed by our own history, and by what is passing at this moment on the Euro- 
pean continent—a faith delivered to us by our fathers, and consecrated by their 
hlood, we cannot surrender it. Nor do we believe that the representatives of the 
people and the states in congress will be the first to renounce and repudiate it, 
vy declaring themselves to be unworthy and incapable, by reason of individual 
and local interests, to legislate upon any subject committed to their care by the 
constitution. 

But we deny that there is more selfishness, more local and private interests to 
influence legislation on the subject of internal improvements, than upon many 
other subjects within the acknowledged competency of congress. Take, for in- 
stance, the power to lay and collect imposts; in other words, the establishment 
of a tariff of duties on importations. Where is there a greater opportunity for the 
combination of local and individual interests, to promote selfish purposes at the 
expense of the country? What subject is more liable to be perverted to political 
purposes? What presents greater difficulty as connected with local representa- 
tion, in adjusting the proper subjects for revenue, and the proper amounts to be 
charged on them? And yet, has not this very question been repeatedly agitated 
in congress and disposed of, without producing any of those direful consequences? 
We therefore dismiss these fears to the same tomb that contains the evil prophe- 
cies of the monarchists of Europe. We have outlived and falsified them. We 
have proved that our people are not so selfish and unprincipled, and their repre- 
sentatives not so corrupt and profligate, as to be unworthy of a power to legislate 
upon a subject of the deepest interest to themselves. 

But we are asked, where is this system to stop? We answer, where the ne- 
cessities of foreign commerce and commerce among the states stop—when the 
country has adequate harbors for the shelter of its navy and its commercial ma- 
rine on our sea coast and on our lakes—when the means of communication from 
the centre to every assailable point of our frentier, and from supporting distances 
along that frontier to each other, shall have been established and rendered as 
commodious as modern skill and industry can make them—then the system of 
appropriation for the common defence, and for facilitating commerce among the 
states will stop, and heaven forbid that it should stop any sooner. When, and 
where, we may ask in return, is the business of legislation for this vast country 
to stop? If the indefinite duration of the exercise of any power forms an objec- 
tion to its being exercised at all, then your honorable bodies should adjourn, and 
leave the country without any regulation. ; 

We are told that the policy of embarking the general government in appropria- 
tions for internal improvements, had its origin but little more than twenty years 
ago, and that it became so alarming as to require the strong and stern interposi- 
tion of President Jackson to arrest its progress. General Jackson himself states, 
that the practice of appropriating money from the treasury of the United States 
for the establishment and support of light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public 
piers, to render navigation safe and easy, “is coeval with the adoption of the 
constitution, and has been continued without interruption or dispute.” 
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If any corroboration of his testimony be required, it will be found by refer- 
ring to an official report made under a call of the senate, by the distinguished 
head of the topographical engineers, on the 7th of January, 1847, and trans- 
mitted to the senate by the present secretary of war, being number 44 of the 
executive documents of the second session of the 29th congress. Annexed to 
this report is a recapitulation of the appropriations made in each year “for the 
construction and repair of roads, and the improvement of harbors,’ reaching 
back to the administration of Mr. Jefferson, which, being condensed, shows 
those made during the different administrations, as follows:— 

Under Mr. Jefferson, $48,400 
‘¢ Mr. Madison, 250,800 
Mr. Monroe, 707,621 

Mr. J. Q. Adams, 2,310,475 

Gen. Jackson, 10,582,882 

Mr. Van Buren, 2,222,544 

Mr. Tyler, - - - - 1,076,500 

This topic has, however, been so fully and ably discussed recently, by a 
member of the present house of representatives from Connecticut, and the fal- 
lacy of the statement we have quoted, so thoroughly and triumphantly ex- 
posed, as to render quite unnecessary any farther comment from us. 


FALLACY OF THE PROPOSED EXPEDIENT OF STATE TONNAGE DUTY. 


But to provide some remedy for the admitted wants of the country, a sug- 
gestion has been brought out, which, if not original, has all the freshness of 
novelty. It is, that there is no vccasion for the exercise of this power by 
congress, because “the constitution itself indicates a process by which har- 
bors and rivers within the states may be improved—a process not suscepti- 
ble of the abuses necessarily (supposed) to flow from the assumption of the 
power to impose them by the general government, just in its operation, and 
actually practised upon during more than thirty years from the organization 
of the present government.” And we are told this process is indicated by a 
passage in the last clause of the 10th section of the first article of the consti- 
tution, by which it is provided that “no state shall, without the consent of 
congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of 
peace,” &c. And the jaying of a tonnage duty by the states with the consent 
of congress, is recommended as a safe provision to accomplish al] the desired 
objects; and among its safe-guards it is specified that the funds raised “are 
to be in every instance levied upon the commerce of those ports which are to 
er by the proposed improvement.” And it is stated, that it appears in Mr. 

ladison’s report of the proceedings of the convention, “that one object of 
the reservation was, that the states should not be restrained from laying du- 
ties of tonnage for the purpose of clearing harbors.” 

It is deemed necessary, to a full understanding of the clause, that what was 
actually said should be known. ‘The report referred to says: “Mr. M‘Henry 
and Mr. Carroll moved that ‘no state shall be restrained from laying duties of 
tonnage for the purpose of clearing harbors and erecting light-houses.’ Col. 
Mason, in support of this, explained and urged the situation of the Chesa- 
peake, which peculiarly required expenses of this sort. Mr. Madison ob- 
served that there were other objects for tonnage duties, as the support of sea- 
men, &c. He was more and more convinced that the regulation of commerce 
was in its nature indivisible, and ought to be wholly under one authority.” 
(Madison papers, 3d, p. 1587.) 

It appears, then, that the establishment of light-houses was as much an ob- 
ject ot the reservation to the states as the clearing of harbors. If then, the 
argument derived from the debates prove any thing, it proves that the main- 
tenance of light houses by the general government is not a power granted by 
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the constitution, and that they should be sustained by tonnage duties imposed 
by the states. And light boats, buoys, and beacons, must stand upon the 
same footing. The practice of the government, as already shown, has given 
a very different interpretation. The congress has assumed these duties with- 
out state legislation, and no one has yet been so hardy or reckless as to deny 
its power and its duty to do so. 

The writers of the essays collected under the title of ‘The Federalist,” no 
where speak of this reserved power of laying a tonnage duty, and the quota- 
tion from No. 44 of that work, which has been cited as applicable to this sub- 
ject, has no reference whatever to it, but relates wholly to the reserved power 
of laying duties on imports and exports. 

It seems to your memorialists quite evident that under this reservation to 
the states of the right to lay a ‘‘duty on tonnage,” it must be confined to the 
vessels of the state imposing it, and to foreign vessels, for by the sixth clause 
of the ninth section of the first article of the constitution, it is provided as fol- 
lows: “No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or reve- 
nue to the ports of one state over those of another: nor shall vessels bound to 
or from one state, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another.” We 
are unable to comprehend how, under this prohibition, vessels navigating 
from one state to another, can, by any act of a state, with or without the con- 
sent of congress, be obliged to pay a tonnage duty in such other state. The 
provision operates to make common highways of all the navigable waters of 
the states, to vessels bound to or from one state, and by its terms, precludes 
what might otherwise be claimed, a reasonable toll or compensation for 
making or keeping such highways in proper condition for use. 

The history of the times and of the debates in the convention furnishes 
abundant evidence, that among the evils of the confederation no one was 
deemed so intolerable and so destructive of the harmony and peace of the 
states or so ruinous to their commerce as the local duties imposed by several 
states upon cargoes and tonnage ; and it seems to have been a primary object, 
utterly and for ever to abolish and prohibit them. And to this feeling do we 
attribute the clause in question.* 

And we find that the qualification we have intimated, has been recognised 
in several of the acts of the states imposing tonnage duties, which have re- 
ceived the sanction of congress, and which have been specially communicated 
to your honourable Houses.—Thus, the act of May 6, 1796, gives the consent 
of congress to an act of Maryland, “so far as to enable the state aforesaic! 
to collect one per cent. per ton upon all vessels coming into the district of 
Baltimore from a foreign voyage.” And the act of February 28, 1806, gives 
the like consent that the state of Pennsylvania “ may collect a duty of four cents 
per ton upon all vessels clearing out of Philadelphia for any port or place.” 
By the act of March 28, 1806, consent is given to an act of South Carolina, 
authorizing “the city of Charleston to levy a duty not exceeding six cents 
per ton upon vessels entering the port of Charleston from any foreign port or 
place whatever.” And by the act of April 29, 1816, the like consent is given 
to an act of the same state, for collecting a duty of ten cents per ton upon 
vessels from a foreign port. 

Having no purpose to mislead, we state also, that we find several of the acts 
of congress referred to, assenting to laws of the states levying tonnage duties 
on ships and vessels, in some cases genera! ly and without discrimination, anc 


* [The late decision of the Supreme Court of the United States on the question of 
the constitutionality of the passenger tax by New York and Massachusetts, declares, 
that this clause of the constitution, was a limitation upon the power of Congress to 
regulate commerce, for the purpose of producing entire commercial uniformity within 
the states; and also a prohibition upon the states to destroy such uniformity by any 
legislation prescribing a condition upon which vessels beund from one state sha)! 
enter the port of another state.—Eb. ] 
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in others, expressly including coasting vessels. We find but eleven distinct 
ports or rivers in the United States which have been the subject of these 
acts. In respect to three of them, as above stated, the duty is confined to 
foreign vessels. In some of the others, the improvements are entirely local, 
and of a character which does not come within the facilities for “‘ commerce 
among the states,’’ as defined by the Chicago convention.—Of the acts referred 
to, three of them assenting to the laws of Alabama, do not impose tonnage 
duties upon vessels, but tolls upon specific articles for passing artificial struc- 
tures—of most questionable validity.—Another, consenting to an act of North 
Carolina, to provide funds for a hospital, levies a tax upon seamen not upon 
vessels. Another sanctions an act of Georgia by which the harbor master and 
health officer of Savannah and St. Mary, are authorized to collect tonnage 
duties in full of their demands for official duties. A rigid examination of 
others of these acts would show that they are entitled to very little weight, 
as constructive of the constitution. States are employed as agencies in es- 
tablishing marine hospitals, and officers of the United States are made sub- 
servient to local authorities, and other provisions are sanctioned, which at this 
day would find no support from any quarter. 

But whatever may be the weight of these precedents, in the estimation of 
those who regard the continuous acts of congress, acquiesced in by the people, 
as just expositions of constitutional power—yet, if they are wmed as being in 
conflict with the authority of congress which we claim, we submit that the 
number, variety and extent of the acts which have asserted the power of the 
federal government to make appropriations for internal improvements, within 
the limits and for the purposes indicated by our constituents, greatly outweigh 
in point of authority the Jaws assenting to state duties on tonnage. But we 
confess our inability to appreciate the consistency of those who quote these 
acts as establishing the sense of the founders of our republic, and at the same 
time deny to other and more numerous acts of the same persons, the least 
respect as constitutional expositions. 

ut, in truth, these acts are not in conflict—they do not assert any antago- 
nist principles. With the exceptions hereafter mentioned, a state may be 
authorized by congress to levy duties of tonnage for local improvements, and 
for creating facilities for foreign commerce, and for commerce among the 
states, and yet congress may make appropriations for the same objects. And 
such in fact has been the practice of the government. In aid of the state 
duties to improve the navigation of the Delaware bay, congress has appro- 
priated more than two millions of dollars. Fer improving the harbor of Bal- 
timore, for which state tonnage duties have been levied, there have been ap- 
propriations by congress to the amount of more than fifty thousand dollars. 
And in like manner, more than one hundred thousand dollars have been ap- 
ropriated for improving the navigation of the Savannah river, notwithstand- 
ing the duties on tonnage levied by the state of Georgia, with the assent of 
congress for that purpose. Conceding for the purpose of further consideration, 
that both powers are possessed by congress, is’ it not evidently one of those 
cases of sound judgment and discretion, which our constitution intended to 
leave to the decision of those more immediately and practically acquainted 
with all the cireumstances—the representatives of the people, to adopt the 
mode which should be most effectual ? 

And here we would remark what significant proof do these appropriations 
by the federal government furnish of the utter and total inadequacy, under 
the most favourable circumstances, as in the cases of Baltimore and Savannah, 
of these state tonnage duties, to accomplish the objects intended. 

But it seems to have been strangely forgotten, that an insuperable objection 
exists to the exercise of this power by the states, of levying tonnage duties 
upon vessels navigating the navigable waters leading into the Mississippi 
and the St. Lawrence rivers. It arises from the terms of the fourth artic 
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of ‘‘the articles of compact between the original states and the people and 
states” in the territory which, in 1787, constituted the territory of the United 
States northwest of the river Ohio. Those articles are, perhaps, the most sa- 
cred among the ‘‘engagements” entered into before the adoption of the con- 
stitution, whose validity and perpetual obligation are asserted and secured 
by the sixth article of that instrument. The fourth article of that compact 

rovides thus: “The navigable waters leading into the Mississippi and St. 

awrence, and the carrying places between the same, shal! be common high- 
ways, and for ever free, as well to the inhabitants of the said territory, as to 
the citizens of the United States, and those of any other states that may be 
admitted into the confederacy, without any tax, impost or duty therefor.” 
This last word in the passage quoted “therefor,” is exceedingly emphatic 
and comprehensive. These waters are declared “common highways,”’—the 
characteristic quality of which is, that they may be used without any charge: 
but as if this were not sufficient to preclude all cavil, it is further declared 
that there shall be no “tax, impost, or duty therefor”—for using them as 
common highways. By the comprehensive term “navigable waters,” is 
included not only the lakes leading into the St. Lawrence, but the rivers 
flowing into them, as well as the great rivers like the Ohio, leading into the 
Mississippi and the navigable waters flowing into those rivers. These are 
“for ever free’? from any tax or duty, for using them. It is, therefore, ma- 
nifestly impossible for any state, with or without the consent of congress, 
to levy any “duty of tonnage” upon vessels navigating those waters and 
streams, for using them as common highways. Thus, it will be seen, that 
some of the most esséntial facilities to navigation, such as clearing the shoals 
or flats in Lake St. Clair, and removing obstructions in rivers leading into the 
St. Lawrence or Mississippi, can never be accomplished by the levying of 
tonnage duties upon vessels navigating them. 

In the view of the undersigned, the clause in the compact of 1787 which 
has been quoted, strikingly exhibits the common feeling and understanding 
of our forefathers in relation to commercial! intercourse between the states. 

A still more important inference may be drawn from this provision in the 
compact. The ordinance in which it is contained, provides for the erection 
of many states out of the territory to which it relates.—The framers of that 
ordinance had witnessed the annoyances and collisions to which trade auc 
navigation in the confederated states had been subjected by the local impo- 
sitions of the different states; they saw in prospect what our eyes behold—a 
chain of states bounded or intersected by the great lakes, the Mississippi and 
the rivers flowing into them and the St. Lawrence, having those common 
water courses to conduct them toa market. And they were admonished by 
the examples of the old world, that interest, ambition and rivalry would sti- 
mulate those states to efforts to enrich themselves, if not to depress their 
neighbours, by endless exactions upon the vessels that should pass through 
their respective territories. And the wonderful forecast which distinguishes 
the whole instrument, in nothing exhibited itself so pre-eminently, as by this 
single provision which closed for ever this fountain of bitterness and strife. 

Insuperable obstacles of a similar character, to any imposition of tonnage 
duties upon vessels navigating the Mississippi, are presented by the compacts 
made by the federal government with several states bordering on that river, 
upon their admission into the union. Thus by the act for the admission of 
the state of Louisiana, April 8, 1812, it is provided as a condition of its ad- 
mission that “the river Mississippi and the navigable rivers and waters lead- 
ing into the same, and into the gulf of Mexico, shall be common highways, 
and for ever free as well to the inhabitants of the said state as to inhabitants 
of other states without any tax, duty, impost or toll therefor, imposed by the 
said state;” a similar provision in all respects is inserted in the act for the 
formation of the state of Mississippi, March 1, 1817; a condition of the same 
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kind is incorporated in the act authorizing a state government for Missouri, 
March 6, 1820. The act for the admission of Arkansas, (June 15, 1836,) im- 

ses the same conditions and restrictions in relation to the Mississippi and 
its tributaries. The act of March 3, 1845, for the admission of Iowa, has the 
same provision declaring the Mississippi and the navigable waters leading 
into the same, for ever free to all citizens of the United States without any 
tax, duty, impost or to!] therefor imposed by the said state. The act autho- 
rizing the people of Wisconsin to form a state government, August 6, 1846, 
provides that the river Mississippi and all other rivers and waters bordering 
on the Wisconsin, “and the navigable waters leading into the same, shall be 
common highways and for ever free, as well to the inhabitants of the said 
state, as to all other citizens of the United States, without any tax, duty, im- 
post or toll therefor.” And thus we see the noble Mississippi, from its mouth 
to its extremest source, by compact after compact, and at every step and stage 
of the organization of the vast communities on its borders, guarded and pro- 
tected from the burdens now sought to be fastened upon it. 

What then becomes of the proposed expedient of state tonnage duties, as a 
mode of furnishing means for improving the rivers and harbors of our wide- 
spreading country? Is it not utterly inadequate, baseless and fallacious! We 
see that ail our navigable waters in the vast valley of the Mississippi and in 
the great basin of the Jakes, by the most solemn compacts, are for ever exo- 
nerated from the imposition of any such burden, and this grand division of 
our national improvements, embracing the largest geographical portion of our 
territory,—a portion already all but predominant in political and commercial 
importance,—can be accomplished only by the authority and at the expense 
of the general government. But would it be either just or expedient, that the 
navigation of these great interior waters, thus shielded from the power of the 
states, should be improved and maintained at the common expense, while 
the residue of our rivers and harbors on the Atlantic coast and the gulf of 
Mexico, similarly situated in all respects as to the prohibition against duties, 
should receive no aid from the same source? Equal and exact justice requires 
that the common funds should be equally and fairly distributed for the com- 
mon purposes in all parts of the union. The undersigned would utterly mis- 
represent the feelings and sentiments of those who appointed them, were they 
to claim for the inhabitants of any of the eighteen states represented in the 
Chicago convention, any peculiar or local protection or benefit not conceded 
to all their fellow citizens. 

And here we might close our objections to the proposed expedient of state 
tonnage duties, having shown that in respect to the greatest portion of our 
navigable waters, its adoption is legally impossible, and that with regard to 
the others, it would be partial, inequitable and unjust; but there are other 
points of view in which the project may be examined, of such practical im- 
portance, and of such disastrous consequences to the whole country, that we 
deem it a duty to present them, in the hope that it may never again meet the 
favour of any statesman. 

The principle itself of local duties for any such purpose, is unsound and 
delusive. Higher duties, of any kind, at one port than at others, must neces- 
sarily drive from it every ship that is not compelled by circumstances, or in- 
duced by some preponderating benefit to enter it. And consequently, if a 
harbor is avoided on account of the natural obstructions to its entrance, it 
will be still more avoided if artificial difficulties and impositions are super- 
added, so that the resources of such a port would be diminished instead of 
being increased, and the policy would defeat itself. It is believed that some 
ports of the United States have already furnished instances of such results. — 

The system is utterly inapplicable for the removal of obstructions in navi- 
gable waters which are common to several] states and are navigated by vessels 
which do not enter any harbor adjacent to such obstructions. Take us an 
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instance, the shoals or flats in lake St. Clair, which impede the navigation of 
all vessels passing from Lake Michigan into Lake Erie, or from the latter into 
the former. These vessels are under no necessity to enter any port within 
hundreds of miles of these obstructions. Where shall the tonnage duty be 
collected? In this case how many states will be the collectors of the duty? 
And under whose direction is the amount to be concentrated and expended ? 
And what are the responsibilities for its application by the collecting states ? 
But supposing a collector’s office established on the shore near the obstruc- 
tions, re-enforced by a meme Maggee to compel the vessels to come to and 
pay their duties, are these to be collected by the agents of the state of Michi- 
gan, and to be expended by them or other agents under the regulations of the 
state? How long is it my ble such a system of exactions would be submit- 
ted to by the states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York, 
whose citizens and vessels would be the subjects of this operation ? 

The same question may be put in relation to the duties levied by any state 
bordering on the Mississippi, to remove the snags and other obstructions in that 
river opposite their respective territories. The several states of Wisconsin, 
Towa, Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, have jurisdiction over portions of that river, and it is presumed 
that in each of those portions there are obstructions of some kind requiring 
removal. Are tonnage duties for these purposes to be levied by each of those 
states? As their jurisdiction extends to the thread of the river, would there 
not be some difficulty in adjusting the work to be performed, among the 
states opposite to the obstructions to be removed? For fear of overcharging 
the picture, we will say nothing of the interminable discussions likely to arise 
respecting the faithful and judicious application, by the agents of the indivi- 
dual states, of the duties collected, to the destined purpose. If the wit of 
man were taxed to devise a scheme utterly destructive of al] trade, com- 
merce and navigation upon these waters, a better one for the purpose than 
this, of artificially obstructing them by hosts of collectors of tonnage duties 
imposed by local legislation, could not be framed. 

Allow us to refresh the memories of those who have forgotten the conse- 
quences of such a system, which prevailed under the articles of confederation 
and before the adoption of the constitution, by a few quotations from Mr. 
Madison’s introduction to the debates of the convention. “The same want 
of a general power over commerce, (he observes) led to an exercise of the 
power separately by the states, which not only proved abortive, but engen- 
dered rival, conflicting and angry regulations. Besides the vain attempts to 
supply their respective treasuries by imposts, which turned their commerce 
into the neighbouring ports, * * * the states having ports for foreign 
commerce taxed and irritated the adjoining states trading through them.” 
“Tn sundry instances, the navigation laws treated the citizens of other states 
as aliens.” ‘New Jersey, placed between Philadelphia and New York, was 
likened to a cask tapped at both ends; and North Carolina, between Virginia 
and South Carolina, to a patient bleeding at both arms.” 

What could be more disastrous or more lamentable than a return to these 
interfering, unneighbourly, and intolerable exactions of the states? The 
Union itself was ormed, and the constitution was adopted, for the express 
purpose of closing up for ever these sources of animosity and discord, and 
these injurious impediments to intercourse between different parts of our 
country, as the contemporaneous history abundantly shows. 

Nor are we without the experience of other countries upon this same sub- 
ject of local duties. In the 22d number of the “ Federalist,” an account was 
given of a similar system then existing in a portion of Europe, for the purpose 
of exciting the American =oiiip to its danger and its evils, and thus disposing 
them to adopt the new constitution, then under discussion. It is as follows: 
“The commerce of the German empire is in continual trammels, from the 
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multiplicity of the duties which the several princes and states exact upon 
the merchandize passing through their territories, by means of which the tine 
streams and navigable rivers with whieh Germany is so happily watered, are 
rendered almost useless.” The absurdity of the system has induced several! 
German states to attempt a remedy; and they have established a Zoll Verein, 
or commercial union, now consisting of eighteen states, who, by a delegated 
council, impose one set of duties upon the intercourse and trade of the com- 
bined states, by land, with other countries, which are collected on the fron- 
tiers and distributed among these states, in a prescribed proportion. Still 
suffering, however, under the numerous and vexatious duties which impede 
the commerce carried on upon their rivers, they have been striving for years 
to apply the American system of confederation to their navigable waters also, 
and nationalize them by one tariff of duties, for the benefit of the whole. 
And the opportunity which has recently been presented of accomplishing an 
object of such deep interest and warm desire among the intelligent men of 
the country, wil! unquestionably be improved to the utmost. What a singular, 
and may we not say, humiliating spectacle would our republic present to the 
world, if we were now to retrograde to a system of local duties similar to 
those established in barbarous ages, by petty despots, and maintained by 
feudal violence and oppression ! 

It is no answer to say that these evils are obviated by the control given to 
congress, by which injustice would be prevented. The system itself contem- 
plates multitudinous duties of tonnage, by all the states having navigable 
waters requiring improvement; a positive and intolerable burden by whatever 
authority imposed or sanctioned. Besides, the efforts to obtain the sanction 
of congress to the various projects of the states, would at once introduce a 
new progeny of incalculable evils. The halls of legislation would become 
the theatres of conflict, by states contending for their peculiar interests; and 
the system of combinations, so much dreaded in reference to appropriations 
by congress, would be the only system by which the tonnage duty of states 
would be established. In order to prevent the inequalities which would in- 
duce preferences between the ports of the large states holding the keys of 
communication to the interior, the duties of uch ports must be regulated by 
those states with a view to equality, and this would be the first step to an 
inevitable organized combination between them, by which they would tax 
for their own benefit the products and the industry of their neighbours, under 
the pretext of improving navigation, by expenditures over which those neigh- 
bours, from the very nature of the case, could have no control. In this conflict, 
what are the probabilities of the success of any efforts that might be made 
by the small and interior states, to resist oppression? It is unnecessary to 
follow out the consequences of such a system. The worst predictions of 
Patrick Henry and his associate opponents of the adoption of the constitution 
would be more than realized. In the view of these disastrous results, it is 
difficult to give too broad a construction to that provision of the constitution 
already quoted, which declares that vessels bound from or to one state shall 
never be compelled to pay duties in another. 

An idea seems to be entertained that these tonnage duties would be paid 
only by the owners of the shipping on which they were levied. Nothing can 
be more fallacious; every cent of duty or toll levied upon the means cf trans- 
portation, enhances the price of the produce transported, and is paid by its 
owners or consumers. If the competition in the particular article is such that 
its price cannot exceed a certain maximum, then every new imposition is a 
tax upon the producer, who cannot be repaid for the additional charge; but if 
the state of the market allows the producer to fix his own price, then the con- 
sumer pays every item of the cost of bringing the article to his hands. So 
that in the present state of our trade, by the system of local tonnage duties, 
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the agricultural and mechanical interests of the interior, forming, as they do, 
the great mass of producers and consumers, would pay the duties levied for 
the improvement of any navigable waters or of any harbors. And thus it 
will be seen how unsound is the theory which has been advanced, that these 
local tonnage duties would be collected “from the commerce of the ports 
which are to profit by the improvements.” Although in the first instance 
paid by that commerce, yet, as has been shown, they are ultimately taken 
out of the pockets of the people at large. And as the appropriations for such 
improvements made by congress must come from the same source, the ques- 
tion ai last comes to this point—shal! the means for making them be obtained 
under the local legislation of the states, sanctioned by congress, and expended 
by those states through their own agents and without responsibility to the 
whole ; or shall they be obtained by the direct consent of the representatives 
of all who are to pay them, be applied in the mode best calculated to promote 
the common and general interests of the whole, instead of the local interests 
of one or a few, and be expended and controlled under the authority of the 
government that represents all the states, with the assistance of the skill, 
experience and independence of agents which the government only can supply? 


RIGHTS OF THE UNION AND DUTY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


It is emphatically remarked in No. 40 of the Federalist, that “the rights to 
the fisheries, to the navigation of the lakes, and to that of the Mississippi, are 
RIGHTS OF THE UNION,” as contradistinguished from the rights of particular 
states. They are indeed national rights, they belong to the whole Union, to 
each and every state, and to every citizen. This right, in relation to the 
lakes and the Mississippi, has been consecrated by the compacts and acts to 
which we have alvends referred—national in its very nature, it would be a 
gross dereliction of duty in the federal government to subject it in any form, 
immediately or remotely, to the action of any state. 

It is a grievous mistake to suppose that this glorious union was formed only 
to produce a unity of political interests. Almost every page of the debates 
in the convention, and the writings of those who defended the constitution, 
proclaims that a unity of c mmercial interests was equally the object of its for- 
mation. Indeed, the dangers to be apprehended from commercial conflicts 
were far greater than those which cunld anion from any other source ; and the 
political organization was in itself chiefly desirable because it combined, re- 
gulated, and controlled the conflicting commercial interests of the different 
states. 

No man can cast his eye over the map of the United States without being 
struck by the wonderful physical adaptation of its surface to the union under 
one governmeut of the people inhabiting it; a union that should rest not so 
much upon constitutions and compacts as upon social and commercial inte- 
rests and feelings, as expansive as the wants and affections of man, and as 
durable as time. Reaching from ocean to ocean, extending through the tem- 
perate into the torrid zone, it presents such a variety of climate and soil, such 
admirable proportions of land and water, as afford an infinite diversity of 
employment for labour and enterprise, and must for ever prevent their undue 
absorption by any one or by a few objects of culture, while they insure the 
production of the various elements of subsistence, clothing, and even of luxu- 
rious indulgence, without resort to any other country. And no country on 
the face of the globe presents greater capacities for the interchange of these 
productions. Not to dwell on the wide-spread expanse fed and watered by 
the Mississippi and navigable confluents, where can be found a commercial] 
parallel for its gigantic course, reaching from the gulf of Mexico 2300 miles 
to the north-west, where we behold one of its branches within thirty miles of 
the river Iroquois, which empties into Lake Superior; passing down the most 
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extraordinary chain of lakes in the known world, 1500 miles to the St. Law- 
rence, and through that noble river 1000 miles, we reach the ocean through 
a circuit of 5000 miles. These great conduits—the Mississippi and the St. 
Lawrence —are supplied by innumerable streams intersecting the whole 
country in every direction, which may be connected at various points with 
each other, or with other navigable waters leading to the Atlantic, forming 
new circuits and channels, and affording water communication to every por- 
tion of the Union, capable of bearing freights mote conducive to the prosperity 
of our = than rivers of gold. Immense as this view is, it is but a fore- 
taste of what may be anticipated, when the boundless regions now opening 
in - West and South shall be thronged with the myriads destined to occu- 
y them. 

As the true and sure foundation of all government is in the interests and 
affections of the people, what more noble and holy duty remains to the states- 
man than that of completing and perfecting what nature has begun, and giving 
to our navigable waters their full political power in binding together one bro- 
therhood of freemen? By intercourse the most cheap and unrestrained, and 
by that alone, can the intelligence and sentiments of the country be brought 
into contact—interests and affections commingled—mountains of prejudice 
ny and the genial spirit of common sympathy be diffused throughout 
the land. 

And shall this vast movement of commerce and intercourse be checked and 
obstructed by shoals, bars, snags, and driftwood, that are mere pigmy obsta- 
cles when compared with the resources of the United States, or with the im- 
mense amount of trade which they clog and impede ? 

The whole amount of the appropriations hitherto made by congress, during 
nearly sixty years, for works calculated to facilitate internal trade, is less 
than eighteen millions of dol)Jars—but little more than half of your annual re- 
venue, and probably not equal to three months’ expenditure in waging a fo- 
reign war! And is this the fulfilment of the mission of civilization, liberty, 

eace, and prosperity to all, which our fathers undertook under the smiles of 

eaven? Was our government made only to furnish place, office, and honours 
to a few, and to afford subjects for political metaphysics? or was it created 
for the mighty mass of wiede and souls that uphold it—to afford them protec- 
tion not only in the enjoyment of political rights, but in the enjoyment and 
improvement of the bounties of nature? Every obstruction in a navigable 
river, every impediment to the entrance of a harbor, enhances the cost of 
transportation, and to that extent becomes a burden upon the products of la- 
bour, and diminishes their value; and thus causes a dead loss to the whole 
community. And while the nation suffers by this diminution of its capital, 
the loss falls most heavily cn those very classes who compose three-fourths 
of our population, whose industry and enterprise constitute our wealth in 
peace and our defence in war. 

In no one subject, therefore, are the masses more deeply interested than that 
which relates to their safe and easy intercourse; and none embraces more 

rsons or greater interests. It is the most essential element in all the calcu- 
ations of business and in all the arrangements of life. Would it not be most 
extraordinary, if it were true, that such a subject should be wholly unpro- 
vided for in the organization of our governments; and still more, that those 
governments should be absolutely interdicted from providing in any way for 
this first want of civilized man. And yet such is the inevitable result if the 
theories we have combated are sound. It is certain that, by the operation 
of the constitution, and of compacts which cannot be infringed, all jurisdic- 
tion over foreign commerce, and also over commerce among the states, so far 
as the principal navigable waters are concerned, is denied to the states se- 
verally, or to two or more of them united by any alliance for that purpose. 
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The means and funds arising from commerce, and rightfully applicable to its 
protection and assistance, have been surrendered by the states to the federal 
government, and they have neither the power nor the means to meet the exi- 
gency. And yet it is contended that the federal government is stripped of al] 
authority to supply the funds thus surrendered, even for the purpose of aug- 
menting its revenues by facilitating and enlarging the commerce that produces 
them! For you need not be told that your foreign and domestic commerce are 
one and indissoluble; that without exports you can have no importations, and of 
course no revenue from imposts. And yet it is gravely maintained that the 
national arm is paralyzed, so that it cannot raise a finger to remove a sand 
bar, or dig a trench, which would release annually millions upon millions of 
the products of your soil, and float them to every market of the world, to pur- 
chase these exchanges. 

The objection that the grant of power ‘“‘to regulate commerce” does not 
authorize appropriations merely to facilitate it,—to render it more safe and 
convenient,—it 1s obvious, applies to all kinds of commerce equally, to that 
with foreign nations, to that among the states, and to that with the Indian 
tribes. And it applies, also, to every species and degree of facility. If you 
may build a public pier, you may build two, and clear the entrance of a har- 
bor ; if you may survey your coasts to ascertain the sunken rocks or other hid- 
den dangers of navigation, and may erect a buoy or light-house, or station a 
light-boat, to warn the mariner of those dangers, surely you may remove the 
rocks themselves, or deepen the shoals that cause the fac No subtlety 
can distinguish them in principle. And the true issue is. whether you will 
repudiate the construction so universally given in this and all other cases, to 
the power “to regulate,’ and abandon the system for the improvement of the 
Indian tribes,—renounve the authority to constitute territorial governments, 
and provide for the wants of the citizens subjected to them,—and give up your 
coast surveys, your buoys, light-houses, and public piers as subjects altogether 
beyond your competency ; or whether you will faithfully and fairly apply the 
principles co-eval with our government, which have been sanctioned by the 
most severe of the construction school, and by the whole people in repeated 
instances, to objects clearly and palpably within the range of those principles ? 
The question upon this issue can meet but one response ; it never has met but 
one tesponse, a sentiment has been permitted to speak through its 
representatives: and that response has been, and ever will be, that the general 
government not only has the right, but is bound, by every principle of good 
faith, to apply the common funds of the nation to those improvements of the 
means of intercourse which are beyond the power of the means of the states. 
The expression of that seutiment may have been temporarily stifled by false 
alarms, or by combinations of party interests, deemed at the time paramount 
to other considerations. But when these transient clouds have passed away, 
it has burst forth over and over again in all its effulgence and strength. The 
convention whose proceedings we transmit furnishes a memorable proof, which 
no hardihood can question, of the universality and strength of that sentiment. 
It was sufficient to absorb all party impulses, to defy all political organiza- 
tions, and to unite on one common platform of faith and action multitudes 
from a large majority of the states of this union, who probably never before 
agreed upon any subject. ‘ 

And we cannot forbear calling your attention to the stern language in which 
that convention rebuked and disavowed every attempt to connect the cause 
of internal trade and “commerce among the states” with the fortunes of any 
political a: It was the language of truth and of manly firmness and sin- 
cerity. But the same resolution displays the fixed determination of our con- 
stituents to press on and persevere in their efforts, regardless of party ties 
and associations, until the principles which they proclaimed shall be re-esta- 
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blished and recognised by all parties as the great elements of the political 
and social vitality of these confederated states. 

We appeal, then, to you, representatives of the people of the states, to re- 
present and reflect faithfully those deep-seated sentiments of that people, to 
satisfy their just and reasonable wants, to consult their vital interests, to per- 
form a plain duty under the constitution, to redeem the faith plighted at its 
adoption, and to pursue firmly and steadily the path marked out by our wise 
and patriotic fathers. We and those whom we represent ask not a reckless 
course of extravagant appropriations for internal improvements. We depre- 
cate it, not only for its folly and wickedness, but because it would be most 
fatal to the continuance of just and reasonable expenditures. We are aware 
that the objects which will be presented to your attention are numerous and 
various, but this only proves how great and pressing is the necessity of your 
acticn. Many of these objects are equally worthy, but there are some which, 
on account of the magnitude of the commerce concerned, the difficulties and 
expenses of the undertaking, or rather peculiar causes, may justly challenge 

riority of consideration. Plans for the gradual accomplishment of the most 
Important objects in just and regular succession, by moderate appropriations, 
have been laid before congress. Let these plans be pursued, while promis- 
cuous and desultory expenditures are carefully avoided. Let the sanction of 
the disinterested, able, and scientific corps of topographical engineers, already 
provided for the purpose, be required to every plan of improvement after tho- 
rough investigation of its merits, and let rigid Petimates of all its expenses be 
submitted before it be undertaken, that all may judge of the proportion be- 
tween its cost and its value. 

And having thus provided the sure means of detecting useless or frivolous 
projects, or those requiring inordinate expenditures, there can be no danger 
of combinations to execute them, which will not be met and overcome by the 
honesty, disinterestedness, and intelligence of the American congress. The 
people are willing to trust their representatives—let not those representatives 
exhibit to the world the spectacle of refusing to trust themselves. 

Signed by and in behalf of the members of the executive committee of the 
Chicago convention. 

May, 1843. 
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* This able paper is without doubt from the pen of Mr. Spencer. We had intended 
to insert with it the report on the Memphis memorial, the production of Mr. Cal- 
houn’s logical and powerful mind, but did not receive the copy promised us in time 
for this number.—Eb. 
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ADDRESS OF THE PEACE CONGRESS OF EUROPE AND 
AMERICA. 


In the month of September last, a congress was held in the city of Brussels, 
whose great object was to promote and secure permanent peace among the 
civilized nations of the earth, by finding, if possible, an efficient substitute 
for the bloody, uncertain, and costly arbitrament of war. The congress was 
composed of numerous individuals, speaking various languages, living under 
diverse forms of government, and entertaining different politica] opinions and 
religious convictions, but drawn together by acommon sentiment of humanity, 
and an ardent desire to promote the welfare of mankind, by removing the 
causes and incentives to war. 

The eminent position which you occupy in the councils of the nations of 
Europe and America, induces the congress, of which we are the representa- 
tives, to submit to your serious consideration the great and important ques- 
tions which formed the subject of their anxious deliberations; and respect- 
fully, yet earnestly, to invite your attention to the conclusions at which they 
arrived. They will be found embodied in the following resolutions: 

Ist. That, in the judgment of this congress, an appeal to arms for the pur- 

se of deciding disputes among nations, is a custom condemned alike by re- 

igion, reason, justice, humanity, and the best interests of the people; and 
that, therefore, it considers it to be the duty of the civilized world to adopt 
measures calculated to effect its entire abolition. 

2d. That it is of the highest importance to urge on the several governments 
of Europe and America, the necessity of introducing a clause into all interna- 
tional treaties, providing for the settlement of all disputes by arbitration, in 
an amicable manner, and according to the rules of justice and equity—spe- 
cial arbitrators, or a supreme international court, to be invested with power 
to decide in cases of necessity as a last resort, 

3d. That the speedy convocation of a congress of nations, composed of duly 
appointed representatives, for the — of framing a well digested and au- 
thoritative international code, is of the greatest importance, inasmuch as the 
organization of such a body, and the unanimous adoption of such a code, 
would be an effectual means of promoting universal peace. 

4th. That this congress respectfully calls the attention of civilized govern- 
ments to the necessity of a general and simultaneous disarmament, as a 
means whereby they may greatly diminish the financial burdens which press 
upon them; remove a fertile cause of irritation and inquietude; inspire mu- 
tual confidence; and promote the interchange of good offices, which, while 
they advance the interests of each state in particular, contribute largely to 
the maintenance of general peace, and to the want prosperity of nations. 

These substitutes for war, adopted by the congress, require no arguments 
to enforce them, for it is evident that if they be adopted and applied, that ter- 
rible scourge of humanity will cease to afflict and degrade the nations. 

Few, if any, of the wars, which, for centuries past, have desolated the 
earth, can be justified on the ground of equity, utility, or necessity ; nor 
can any one of them be cited whose fearful results are not loudly condemned 
by the voice of humanity and religion. The war-spirit of past generations 
has loaded most, if not all civilized nations, with enormous debts, pe yzed 
their industry, interrupted their commerce, retarded the progress of science, 
literature, and art, and created a spirit of jealousy and animosity among the 
nations which long years of peace have not been able completely to subdue. 

Europe, at this moment, presents the melancholy spectacle of an “armed 
peace.” Her mighty legions are ready to take the field; and it is feared, that 
under these melancholy circumstances, a single spark from the torch of war 
may wrap the world in flames: may God avert so terrible a catastrophe ! 
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The great questions of peace and war are confided to the hands of those to 
whom the government of the nations has been intrusted. Their responsibi- 
lity is as great as their power; and while the congress would earnestly pray 
that “The God of Peace’’ may deign to preside over their counsels, it would 
implore them, in the name of the dearest interests of humanity, civilization, 
and religion, promptly to adopt the most effective measures for preventing a 
return of the Sortote of war, and for securing to all nations the blessings of a 
solid and lasting peace. 

The substitution of arbitration for war would be an immense step towards 
this object, the principle and the means for giving it effect, might be embo- 
died in special treaties, but the progress of sound political opinions leads still 
farther. The convening of a congress, composed of the most enlightened and 
eminent men of all countries, for the purpose of framing an international 
code, which shall place the relations between the different nations on a solid 
and intelligent basis; and the institution of a high court of nations, for the 
final adjudication of questions in accoidance with the great and comprehen- 
sive principles of such a code, would not only remove the causes of war, but 
cement a noble and holy alliance between both government and people. 

In anticipation of so great a result, it is desirable that the necessity of a 
general and simultaneous disarmament should take place, as such an act, 
without compromising the dignity or impairing the strength of governments, 
would be the surest guarantee for the preservation of general peace, and the 
advancement of public prosperity. 

The congress is fully aware that the force of circumstances, the progress of 
modern industry and commerce, the greater facility and frequency of com- 
munication ‘between the nations, the diffusion of knowledge, and the more 
elevated sentiments of humanity and religion, all tend to prevent the recur- 
rence of war; but it is not Jess assured that it remains with the governments 
of the civilized world to put an end to that fatal and sanguinary custom, by 
adopting those wise and necessary measures which shall lead to so happy a 
result. 

In submitting to statesmen the recommendations embodied in the resolu- 
tions, the congress entertains a just and legitimate confidence that they will 
not be disregarded ; and that the governments of Europe and America, ani- 
mated by an ardent and sincere desire to promote the welfare of the great 
commonwealth of nations, will determine, as in the performance of a sacred 
duty, to give them a practical application, and thus aid in securing the peace 


of the world. 
AUGUSTE VISSCHERS, Belgium, President. 


Witiiam Ewart, England, 
Exinv Burritt, U. States, 
Francisque Bouvet, France, 
M. Surincer, Holland, 


Vice Presidents. 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
LADY FRANKLIN'S LETTER TO PRESIDENT TAYLOR. 
Bedford Place, London, April 4, 1849. 

Str: I address myself to you as the head of a great nation, whose power to 
help me I cannot doubt, and in whose disposition to do so I have a confidence 
which I trust you will not deem presumptuous. 

The name of my husband, Sir Joun Fran ry, is probably not unknown to 
you. It is intimately connected with the northern part of that continent of 
which the American republic forms so vast and conspicuous a portion. When 
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I visited the United States, three years ago, among the many proofs I received 
of respect and courtesy, there was none which touched and even surprised 
me more than the appreciation every where expressed to me of his former 
services in gana discovery, and the interest felt in the enterprise in 
which he was then known to be engaged. 

The expedition fitted out by our government for the discovery of the north- 
west passage, (that question which for 300 years has engaged the interest and 
baffled the energies of the man of science and the navigator,) sailed under my 
husband’s command in May, 1845. The two ships, “‘ Erebus” and “Terror,” 
contained 138 men, (officers and crews,) and were victualed for three years. 
They were not expected home, unless success had early rewarded their efforts, 
or some casualty hastened their return, before the cluse of 1847; nor were any 
tidings expected from them in the interval. But when the autumn of 1847 
arrived, without any intelligence of the ships, the attention of her majesty’s 
government was directed to the necessity of searching for and conveying re- 
lief to them, in case of their being imprisoned in ice or wrecked, and in want 
of provisions and meansof transport. For this purpose, an expedition, in three 
divisions, was fitted out in the early part of last year, directed to three diffe- 
rent quarters, simultaneously, namely: 

First, to that by which, in case of success, the ships would come out of the 
Polar Sea to the westward, (or Behring’s Strait.) 

Second, to that by which they entered on their course of discovery on the 
eastern side, (or Davis's Strait.) 

And third, to an intervening portion of the Arctic shore, approachable by 
land from the Hudson Bay Company’s settlements, on which it was supposed 
the crews, if obliged to abandon their ships, might be found. 4 

This last division of the expedition was placed under the command of my 
husband’s faithful friend, the companion of his former travels, Dr. John 
Richardson, who landed at New York in April of last year, and hastened to 
join his men and boats, which were already in advance toward the Arctic 
shore. Of this portion of the expedition I may briefly say, that the absence 
of any intelligence from Sir John Richardson, at this season, proves he has 
been unsuccessful in the object of his search. The expedition intended for 
Behring’s Strait has hitherto been a complete failure. It consisted of a single 
ship, the Plover, which owing to her setting off too late, and to her bad sailing 
properties, did not even approach her destination last year. The remaining 
and most important portion of the searching expedition consists of two ships, 
under the command of Sir James Ross, which sailed last May for Davis’s Strait, 
but did not succeed, owing to the state of the ice, in getting into Lancaster 
Sound till the season for operations had nearly closed. These ships are now 
wintering in the ice, and a store-ship is about to be despatched hence with 
provisions and fuel to enable them to stay out another year; but one of these 
vessels, in a great degree, is withdrawn from active search, by the necessity 
of watching at the entrance of Lancaster Sound for the arrival of intelligence 
and instructions from England by the whalers. 

I have entered into these details with a view of proving that, though the 
British government has not forgotten the duty it owes to the brave men whom 
i¢ has sent on a perilous service, and has spent a very large sum in providing 
the means for their rescue, yet that, owing to various causes, the means ac- 
tually in operation for this purpose are quite inadequate to meet the extreme 
exigency of the case; for it must be remembered that the missing ships were 
victualed for three years only, and that nearly four years have now elapsed, 
so that the survivors of so many winters in the ice must be at the last extre- 
mity; and also it must be borne in mind that the channels by which the ships 
may have attempted to force a passage to the westward, or which they may 
have been compelled by adverse circumstances to take, are very numerous 
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and complicated, and that one or two ships cannot possibly, in the course of 
the next short summer, explore them all. 

The Board of Admiralty, under a conviction of the fact, has been induced 
to offer a reward of £20,000 sterling to any ship or ships of any country, or to 
any exploring party whatever, that shall render efficient assistance to the 
missing ships, or their crews, or to any portion of them. This announcement, 
which, even if the sum had been doubled or trebled, would have met with 
public approbation, comes, however, too late for our whalers, which had un- 
fortunately sailed before it was issued, and which, even if the news should 
overtake them at their fishing-grounds, are totally unfitted for any prolonged 
adventure, having only a few months’ provisions on board, and no additional 
clothing. To the Afmerican whalers, both in the Atlantic and Pacific, I look 
with more hope as competitors for the prize, being well aware of their num- 
bers and strength, their thorough equipment, and the bold spirit of enterprise 
which animates their crews. But I venture to look even beyond these. I am 
not without hope that you will deem it not unworthy of a great and kindred 
nation to take up the cause of humanity, which I plead in a national spirit, 
and thus generously make it your own. 

[ must here, in gratitude, adduce the example of the imperial Russian go- 
vernment, which, as I am led to hope by his excellency, the Russian ambassa- 
dor in London, who forwarded a memorial] on the subject, will send out ex- 
ploring parties this summer from the Asiatic side of Behring’s Strait, north- 
ward, in search of the lost vessels. It would bea noble spectacle to the world 
if three great nations, possessed of the widest empires on the face of the globe, 
were thus to unite their efforts in the truly Christian work of saving their pe- 
rishing fellow-men from destruction. 

It is not for me to suggest the mode in which such benevolent efforts might 
best be made. I wil] only say, however, that if the conceptions of my own 
mind, to which I do not venture to give utterance, were realized, and that in 
the noble competition which followed, American seamen had the good fortune 
to wrest from us the glory, as might be the case, of solving the problem of the 
unfound passage, or the still greater glory of saving ouradventurons navigators 
from a lingering fate which the mind sickens to dwell on, though I should in 
either case regret that it was not my own brave countrymen in those seas 
whose devotion was thus rewarded, yet should I rejoice that it was to America 
we owed our restored happiness, and should be forever bound to her by ties 
of affectionate gratitude. 

lam not without some misgivings while I thus address you. The intense 
anxieties of a wife and of a daughter may have led me to press too earnestly 
on your notice the trial under which we are suffering, (yet not we only, bat 
hundreds of others,) and to presume too much on the sympathy which we are 
assured is felt beyond the limits of our own land. Yet, if you deem this to 
be the case, you wi]] still find, | am sure, even in that personal pat” 5 of 
feeling, at. excuse for the fearlessness with which I have thrown myself on 
your generosity, and will pardon the homage I thus pay to your own high 
character, and to that of the people over whom you have the high distinction 
to eo. 

have the honour to be, sir, with great respect, your obedient servant. 
JANE FRANKLIN. 


To this letter, Lady Franklin appends an explanatory notice of the plan of 
her husband’s expedition, and of the routes taken by those who are in search 
of him. The following is Mr. Clayton’s answer to the application of Lady 
Franklin:— 

Department of State, Washington, April 25, 1849. 

Mapam: Your letter to the president of the United States, dated April 4, 
1849, has been received by him, and he has instructed me to make to you the 
following reply :— 
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The appeal made in the letter with which you have honored him, is such 
as would strongly enlist the sympathy of the rulers and the people of any por- 
tion of the civilized world. 

To the citizens of the United States, who share so largely in the emotions 
which agitate the public mind of your own country, the name of Sir John 
Franklin has been endeared by his heroic virtues, and the sufferings and sa- 
crifices which he has encountered for the benefit of mankind. The appeal of 
his wife and daughter in their distress has been borne across the waters, ask- 
ing the assistance of a kindred people te save the brave men who embarked 
in this unfortunate expedition; and the people of the United States, who have 
watched with the deepest interest that hazardous enterprise, will now respond 
to that appeal by the expression of their united wishes tha® every proper effort 
may be made by this government for the rescue of your husband and his com- 
anions. 
¥ To accomplish the object you have in view, the attention of American navi- 
gators, and especially of our whalers, will be immediately invoked. All the 
information in the possession of this government, to enable them to aid in dis- 
covering the missing ships, relieving their crews, and restoring them to their 
families, shall be spread far and wide among our people ; and aJl that the exe- 
cutive government of the United States, in the exercise of its constitutional 
paren can effect to meet this on gga on American enterprise, skill, and 

ravery, will be promptly undertaken. 

The hearts of the American people will be deeply touched by your eloquent 
address to their chief magistrate, and they will join with you in an earnest 
prayer to Him whose Spirit is on the waters, that your husband and his com- 
panions may yet be restored to their country and their friends. 

I have the honour to be your ladyship’s friend and obedient servant, 

JOHN M. CLAYTON. 


Lavy Jane Frankxwin, Bedford place, London. 


MANIFESTO OF THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT. 


The following is a copy of the manifesto of the Sublime Porte, explaining 
its motives for making military preparations. It is translated from the 
Turkish official gazette, the Z'wevime of the 5th of March, 1849:— 

The extraordinary events which have succeeded each other in Europe, 

during the past year, are known to all the world. Notwithstanding the 
expectation hitherto entertained of the general restoration of perfect tranquil- 
lity, it is truly deplorable to find that hope still unrealized. We know and 
we perceive that the majority of governments, in the exercise of their vigi- 
lance, keep an attentive eye on passing events, and maintain an attitude of 
armed peace. 
» In this state of things it would appear, at first sight, that the Sublime Porte 
ought also as a matter of necessity, to make great preparations; but as the 
preparations to be made have different degrees, it has been deemed wise 
and prudent well to weigh this consideration, as well as the internal neces- 
sities and the external difficulties of the state, and to adopt a resolution 
accordingly. 

The sublime porte has, therefore, maturely reflected on the question of 
preparations, in order to ascertain how far it ought to proceed. Now, if, on 
the one hand, it has not been possible to discover motives sufficiently strong 
for the making of such preparations, it cannot be denied, on the other, that 
there is a real necessity for taking certain measures of precaution. 

The disturbances that broke out towards the close of last summer in the 
province of Wallachia, have been quelled, by the grace of God and under the 
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auspices of the Sultan; and the tranquillity, which it was the object of the 
government to re-establish, is perfectly established. If the military force, 
which the Sublime Porte has despatched thither, has not yet been withdrawn 
thence, it does not follow that it has any secret object in view: it is a neces- 
sity, resulting from certain important questions relating to the province itself, 
and which are nearly arranged, 

When, therefore, the state of affairs in Wallachia and Moldavia are taken 
into consideration, no motives are discernible for inducing the Sublime Porte 
to act on a large scale—no motive is discernible why it should act in sucha 
manner, when the mere effect of this system, so full of justice and equity, 
which has been adopted by the Padichakh, our benefactor and master, who 
is under all circumstances the object of the divine favour, there are not dis- 
coverable, God be praised, in any other part of the empire any subjects of 
uneasiness or any sources of embarrassment to the government. 

So much as regards the interior. As regards our relations abroad our ideas 
are as follows:— 

The frank, sincere, and friendly relations of the Sublime Porte with al] the 
neighbouring and distant powers with which it has treaties are on a very 
good footing, and a reciprocal security exists between the Sublime Porte and 
every one of these powers. Such being the real state of the case, the slight- 
est reflection will show, and common sense sufficiently point out, that there 
does not exist, either at home or abroad, any well-founded motive for going 
to an immense expense by adopting and undertaking vast measures. 

At the same time, however, it cannot be denied by prudent and enlightened 
men that, in order to maintain internal tranquillity as it ought to be maintained 
in these times of general effervescence, and in order to observe the principle 
of neutrality adopted by the Porte, certain measures of precaution must abso- 
lutely be taken. Such has been the unanimous opinion of all, and his impe- 
rial Majesty has consequently given corresponding orders. 

Thus, the imperial fleet will be prepared this year for the spring season as 
every other year; and, as a measure of precaution, there will be an assem- 
blage of troops in certain convenient places; and in order that every one may 
be apprized of the real motive of these movements, and that no other inter- 
pretation may be admissible, we publish the present manifesto, &c. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


“ In presence of God, and in the name of the French people, the National Assembly 
proclaims and decrees as follows :— 


DECLARATION OF DUTIES AND RIGHTS. 


Art. 1. The duties of man in society are thus summed up—Respect to the con- 
stitution, obedience to the laws, defence of the country, the accomplishment of 
family duties, and the fraternal practice of the maxim, “ Do not unto others what 
you would not wish others to do unto you; what you wish men to do for you, do 
unto them likewise.” 

Art. 2. The constitution guaranties to all citizens—Liberty, equality, safety, 
instruction, labour, property, assistance. 

Arr. 3. Liberty consists in the right of going and coming, of assembling 
peaceably and unarmed, of associating, of petitioning, of worship according to 
one’s creed, of manifesting one’s ideas and opinions by means of the press or 
otherwise. The exercise of these rights has no limits but the rights and liberty 
of others, or public security. , 

Art. 4. Equality consists in the exclusion of all titles and privileges of birth, 
class, or caste—in the admissibility of every one to all public employments with- 
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out any other motive of preference than virtue and talent—and in the equitable 
participation of all citizens in the charges and in the advantages of society. 

Arr. 5, Safety consists in the protection of person, family, domicile, rights, 
and proper'y of each member of society. 

Art. 6. The right of instruction is that which every citizen has of receiving 
gratuitously from the state the education necessary to develop his physical, mora}, 
and intellectual faculties. 

Art. 7. The right of labour is that which every man has of living by his work. 
Society is bound, by the productive and general means at its disposal, and which 
will hereafter be organized, to furnish labour to every man who cannot procure 
it otherwise. 

Arr. 8. Property consists in the right of enjoying and disposing of his posses- 
os his revenues, the produce of his labour, of his intelligence, and of his in- 

ustry. 

Art. 9. The right of assistante is that which belongs to children abandoned 
by their parents, the infirm and aged, to receive the means of existence from the 
State. 


THE CONSTITUTION, 


Cuaprer 1.—Of the Sovereignty of the People. 


Art. 10. France is a democratic republic, one and indivisible. 

Art. 11. The French republic has for its motto—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 

Arr, 12. The sovereignty resides in the universality of French citizens. It 
is inalienable and imprescriptible. No individual or fraction of the people can 
attribute to themselves the exercise of it. 

Art. 13. All public power, whatever it may be, emanates from the people. 
It cannot be devised hereditarily. 

Arr. 14. The separation of the powers is the first condition of a free govern- 
ment. 

Cuarter II.—Of the Legislative Power. 


Art. 15. The French people delegate the legislative power to a single As- 
sembly. 

Art. 16. The election is based on the popalation. 

Art. 17. The number of representatives shall be 750, inclusive of those for 
Algeria and the colonies. 

Art. 18. This nomber shall be increased to 900 for the assemblies, which 
shall revise the constitution. 

Art. 19. The suffrage is direct and universal. 

Art. 20, All Frenchmen who have attained the age of 21 years, and enjoy 
their civil and political rights, are electors. 

Art. 21. All Frenchmen who have attained the age of 25 years, and enjoy 
their civil and political rights, are eligible to be elected. 

Art. 22. The following can neither be electors nor elected :—1. Uncertified 
bankrupts. 2. Individuals condemned either to afflictive or infamous penalties, 
or to correctional] penalties for acts considered by the law as crimes, or for theft, 
swindling, abuse of confidence, or attack on pelilie decency. 

Art. 23. The electoral law will point out the functionaries who cannot be 
elected within the district in which they exercise their functions. 

Art. 24. The ballot is secret. 

Art. 25. The election of representatives shall be made by department at the 
chief town of the canton, and by a ballot list. 

Arr. 26. The national assembly verifies the qualifications of its members, and 
decides on the validity of the elections, 

Art. 27. It is elected for three years, and is renewed integrally. 

Art. 28. It is permanent. Nevertheless, it may adjourn for a term to be fixed 
on, but which must not exceed three months. 
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Art. 29. The representatives can always be re-elected. 

Arr. 30. The members of the national assembly are the representatives, not 
of the department which elects them, but of the whole of France. 

- Art. 31. They cannot receive any imperative mandate. 

Arr. 32. The representatives of the people are inviolable. They cannot be 
sought for, nor accused, nor tried at any time for opinions which they may ex- 
press in the national assembly. 

Art. 33. They cannot be prosecuted nor arrested on any criminal offence, ex- 
cept in case of being taken in flagrante delicto, until after the assembly shall 
have given its sanction for such prosecution. 

Arr. 34. Are incompatible with the legislative mandate all functions, the 
holders of which are revocable at will. 

Art. 35. No member of the national assembly can, during the term of the le- 
gislature, be named or promoted to functions, the holders of which are chosen at 
the will of the executive government. 

Arr. 36. The members of the national assembly exercising public functions 
are replaced in their functions, and cease to receive the salary during the term 
of their legislative mandate. 

Art. 37. Are excepted from the provisions of articles, 34, 35, and 36, the mi- 
nisters, under-secretaries of state, the procureur-general of the court of cassation, 
the procureur-general of the court of appeal of Paris, the mayor of Paris, the 
prefect of police, the commandant of the national guard of Paris, and those other 
functionaries pointed out by particular laws. 

Art. 38. Each representative of the people receives an indemnity, to which he 
cannot renounce his claim. 

Arr. 39. The sittings of the assembly are public. Nevertheless the assembly 
may form itself into a secret committee on the demand of the number of repre- 
sentatives fixed on by the regulations. 

Arr. 40. The assembly publishes laws and decrees. Decrees only relate to 
local and private interests. ‘The presence of one more than the half of the mem- 
bers of the assembly is necessary to render the vote on a bill valid. The regu- 
lations determine the number of members necessary for a vote on decrees. 

Art. 41, No bill or decree, except in cases of urgency, shall be voted defini- 
tively until it has been read three times at intervals of not less than ten days. 

Art. 42. Every motion of urgency is preceded by an expose des motifs. The 
proposition is to be referred in the same sitting to the bureaux. A committee, 
named by the bureaux, makes a report on the urgency only. If the assembly is 
of opinion that the case is urgent, it declares it to be so, and immediately fixes 
on the time for its discussion. If it decides that it is not urgent, the bill follows 
the ordinary course. 


Cuaprer II1.—Of the Executive Power. 


Aer. 43, The French people delegate the executive power to a citizen who 
receives the title of president of the republic. 

Art. 44. In order to be named president, the person must be born in France, 
and have attained the age of thirty years at least. 

Art. 45. The president is chosen by direct and universal suffrage, by secret 
ballot, and by the absolute majority of the voters. 

Art. 46. The minutes of the elections are immediately transmitted to the na- 
tional assembly, which decides without delay on the validity of the election, and 
proclaims the president of the republic. If no candidate shall have obtained 
more than a half of the votes given, the national assembly elects the president of 
the republic by absolute majority and secret ballot from among the five candi- 
dates who have obtained the greatest number of votes. 

Arr. 47. The president of the republic is elected for four years, and is not re- 
eligible until after an interval of four years. 

Arr. 48. He is charged to watch over and assure the execution of the laws. 
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Arr. 49. He disposes of the armed force, without the power of ever command- 
ing in person. 

Art. 50. He cannot cede any portion of the territory, nor dissolve the legisla- 
tive body, nor suspend in any manner the empire of the constitution and of the 
laws. 

Arr. £1. He presents every year, by message to the national assembly, the 
exposé of the general state of the affairs of the republic. 

Art. 52. He negotiates treaties. No treaty is definitive until after it has been 
examined and ratified by the national assembly. 

Art. 53. He has the right to grant pardon; but he can only exercise that right 
on the proposition of the minister of justice, and after having taken the advice of 
the council of state. 

Art. 54. He promulgates the laws in the name of the French people.' 

Art. 55. Laws of urgency are promulgated within a delay of two days, and 
other laws within a delay of eight days, from the date of their transmission by 
the president of the national assembly to the president of the republic. 

Art. 56. In case of the president of the republic having grave objections to a 
bill, or to a decree adopted by the national assembly, he may in the delay fixed 
for the promulgation transmit to the assembly a message pointing out his objec- 
tions, and demand a fresh deliberation. The assembly deliberates; its resolution 
becomes definite ; it is transmitted to the president of the republic. ‘The promul- 
gation takes place in the delay fixed for bills and decrees of urgency. 

Art. 57. In default of promulgation by the president of the republic, in the 
delays determined by the preceding articles, it shall be provided for by the presi- 
dent of the national assembly. 

Arr. 58. The president receives the envoys and ambassadors of foreign powers 
accredited to the republic. 

Art. 59. He presides at national solemnities. 

Arr. 60. He is lodged at the expense of the republic, and receives a salary of 
600,000 fr. per annum. 

Art. 61. He resides at the seat of government. 

Arr. 62. The president of the republic appoints the ministers and removes 
them at pleasure. He appoints and removes, in a council of ministers, dip]o- 
matic agents, generals, and military commanders of the land and sea forces, pre- 
fects, the commanders-in-chief of the national guards of the Seine, the mayor of 
Paris, the governors of colonies, of Algeria, and of the bank of France, the pro- 
cureurs general, and other functionaries of superior order. He nominates and 
removes the secondary agents of the government on the proposition of the com- 
petent minister. 

Arr. 63. He has the right to suspend for a term, which cannot exceed three 
months, the mayors and other agents of the executive power elected by the citi- 
zens. He cannot remove them but with the advice of the council of state. The 
Jaw determines the case in which agents removed may be declared ineligible for 
the same functions. That declaration of ineligibility can only be declared by a 
ju 


ry. 

Arr. 64. The number of ministers and their duties are fixed by the legislative 

power. ' 
Art. 65. The acts of the president of the republic, other than those by which 

he nominates and dismisses the ministers, have no effect, if not counter-signed by 

a minister. 

Art. 66. The president, ministers, agents, and depositories of public autho- 


rity, are responsi le, each in what concerns him, for all the acts of the govern- 
ment and the administration. A law will define the case of responsibility, the 
guarantees of functionaries, and the mode of prosecution. 

Art. 67. The ministers have the right to sit in the national assembly, and to 
be heard as often as they may demand. 
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Art. 68. There is a vice president of the republic, nominated for four years by 
the national assembly, on the presentation made by the president, in the month 
following his election. In the event of the president being prevented from ful- 
filling his duties, the vice president replaces fim, and exercises the chief power. 
if the presidency becomes vacant by decease, resignation of the president, or 
otherwise, the election of a new president shall be proceeded to within a month. 


Cuaprer [V.—Of the Council of State. 
™ Art. 69. There shal! be a council of state, composed of forty members at least. 
The vice president of the republic is by right president of the council of state. 

Arr. 70. The members of this council are nominated for three years by the 
national assembly, in the first month of each legislature, by ballot, and on an 
absolute majority. ‘They are always qualified for re-election. 

Art. 71. Those members of the council of state who may have been chosen 
yg aaa assembly shall be immediately replaced as representatives of 
the people. 

Art. 72. The members of the council of state can only be dismissed by the 
assembly, on the proposition of the president of the republic. 

Arr. 73. The council of state draws up the bills which the government may 
propose to the assembly, and those of parliamentary initiative which the assembly 
may send to be examined by it. It makes regulations of public administration 
on the special delegation of the national assembly. It exercises over departmental 
and municipal administrations all the powers of control and surveillance which 
may be conferred on it by the law. A special law shall define its other powers. 

Arr. 74. On the expiration of their functions, the president and vice president 
of the republic are by right members of the council of state. 


Cuaprer V.—Of Interior Administration. 

Art. 75. The present division of the territory into departments, arrondisse- 
ments, cantons, and communes, can only be changed by the law. 

Arr. 76. There are—Ist, in each department an administration consisting of a 
prefect, of a general council, and of an administrative tribunal fulfilling the fanc- 
tions of a council of prefecture; 2d, in each arrondissement a sub-prefect; 3d, in 
each canton a council consisting of the mayors of a]! the communes of the can- 
tons; 4th, in each commune an administration consisting of a mayor, of deputy 
mayors, and a municipal council. 

Art. 77. The municipal council chooses the mayor and deputies from among 
its members. 

Arr. 78. A law will define the powers of the general, communal and muni- 
cipal councils. 

Arr. 79. The general and municipal councils are elected by the direct suffrage 
of all the citizens domicilled in the department or the commune. A special law 
will regulate the mode of election in the city of Paris, and in towns of one hun- 
dred thousand souls. 

Art. 80. The general and municipal councils may be dissolved by the presi- 
dent of the republic, on the recommendation of the council of state. 


Cuaprer VIIl.—Guarantee of Rights. 


Arr. 115. The penalty of death is abolished in political matters. 

Arr. 116, The confiscation of property can never be re-established. 

Arr. 117. Slavery cannot exist on French ground. 

Arr. 118. The press cannot in any case be subjected to censure. 

Arr. 119. All citizens have the liberty of printing, or causing to be printed, 
— the conditions imposed by the guarantees due to public and private 
rights. 

yd 120. The cognizance of the offences committed by the press, or any other 
mode of publication, belongs exclusively to the jury. 
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Art. 121. The jury alone decides on the damages claimed for offences by the 

ress. 

Arr. 122. All political offences come under the exclusive cognizance of the 
jury. 
hor. 123. Every one freely exercises his religion, and receives from the state 
equal protection. The ministers of religion, recognised by the law, have alone 
a right to receive a salary from the state. 

Art. 124, Freedom of instruction is exercised under the guarantee of the laws 
and the surveillance of the state. hat surveillance extends itself to all educa- 
tional establishments without exception. 

Art. 125, The residence of every citizen is an inviolable asylum. It is not 
— to be entered, but according to the forms, and in the cases determined 

the law. 

* iam: 126. No one can be deprived of his natural judges. There cannot be 
created any commissions or extraordinary tribunals, under any title or denomina- 
tion whatsoever. 

Arr. 127. No one can be arrested or detained, except according to the provi- 
sion of the law. 

Art. 128. All property is inviolable. Nevertheless, the state may demand the 
sacrifice of a property for the public interest legally established, and in return for 
a just and equitable indemnity. 

Art. 129. All taxes are established for common utility. Every citizen con- 
tributes according to his means and his fortune. 

Art. 130. No tax can be levied but in virtue of a law. 

Art. 131. The direct taxes can only be voted fora year. The indirect taxes 
may be so for several years. 

Art. 132. The essential guarantees of the rights of labour are—the liberty of 
work ; voluntary association ; equality of relations between master and workman ; 
gratuitous instruction, professional education, provident societies, institutions of 
credit, and the establishment by the state of great works of public duty, destined 
to employ unoccupied workmen. 

Art. 133. The constitution guaranties the public debt. 

Art. 134, The legion of honour is maintained; its statutes shall be revised, 
and put in harmony with democratic and republican principles. 

Art. 135. The territory of Algeria and the colonies are declared French terri- 
tory and shall be governed by particular laws. 


Cuapter IX.—Of the Revision of the Constitution. 


Art. 136. The nation has always the right to change or modify its constitu- 
tion. If, at the end of the legislature, the National Assembly expresses a wish 
that the constitution should be reformed either wholly or in part, such revision 
shall be proceeded to in the following manner: The wish expressed by the assem- 
bly shall not be converted into a definitive resolution until after three successive 
deliberations, each taken at intervals of one month, and a vote of three-fourths of 
the assembly. The assembly of the revision shall not be named but for two 
months; it can only ocenpy itself with the revision for which it shall have been 
convoked. Nevertheless, it may, in case of urgency, provide for any legislative 
necessity. 

Cuarpter X.—Temporary Provisions. 


Art. 137. The existing codes, laws, and regulations remain in force until they 
shall have been legally abrogated. 

Art. 138, All the authorities now in office shall remain in the exercise of their 
functions until the publication of the organic laws connected with them. 

Art. 139. The law of judicial organization shall determine the special mode 
of nomination for the first composition of the new tribunals. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Letter of Capt. J. L. Folsom to Maj. Gen. Jesup. 


San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 23, 1849. 

* .Since my last private communication, nothing has occurred 

to change the general views I then expressed in relation to California. Within 

the last few weeks much has been said and done in regard to the organiza- 

tion of a provisional government for this territory. Several villages have ap- 

inted delegates to attend a convention for the arrangement of fundamental 

aws for the country; and other elections are now understood to be taking 
place in the remote parts of the country. 

It is proposed to have the convention assembled at the Pueblo de San Jose, 
about sixty miles from this place, on the 4th of March, but I believe it will 
be found impossible to assemble all the delegates at that time, and it will 
probably be found expedient to defer the meeting untii it is known that the 
present congress has not acted on the question of a territorial government. 
This will probably throw the whole question back more or less, and I think 
the meeting will not occur before the middle of April, and not at all, should 
congress have acted. At this time this is a most important question to ever 
citizen of California: for life and property are and will continue to be unsafe 
in this territory until congress gives us a stable government. The fact is 
brought feelingly home to the apprehension of every intelligent man, that 
there is no government and no law in California. A general feeling of inse- 
curity depresses the whole population, and operates most injuriously upon all 
classes of society. Crowds of men are flocking from all quarters of the coun- 
try, and among them are many persons of bad character and desperate for- 
tunes ; and every thing about them affords a reasonable assurance that every 
kind of villany may be practised with impunity throughout the territory. 

The only tribunals which have attempted any jurisdiction in cases of mur- 
der, &c., some months past, are those formed for the occasion, as it arises; 
and offenders generally escape, or, if they are taken, it is amidst the frenzy 
of popular excitement, where the guilty and innocent may be victims together. 
Several executions have taken place in pursuance of this kind of law, and it is 
supposed that several others will be announced by the next mail from the 
south. In the mean time, outrages are occurring in all quarters of the coun- 
try, and the public astonishment has scarcely subsided after one murder has 
transpired before another is committed more horrible than the first. House- 
breaking, thefts, and robberies are of almost hourly occurrence. This state 
of things must continue until we have the firm and steady reign of govern- 
ment extended over the territory by congress. I have no expectation that a 
provisional government (should it go into operation, and this cannot be the 
case in less than a year from this time,) would be found adequate to the pub- 
lic wants. 

The materials for organizing a stable government do not exist in the coun- 
try at this time, and of such as there are, the best cannot be commanded for 
the business. The most respectable men, who are engaged in lucrative en- 
terprises in the country quite foreign to politics, will not desert their own inte- 
rests to take public stations which promise to yield little but vexation and 
annoyance, and should the local organization go into operation, I very much 
doubt if it will produce any relief for the ills which now afflict the country. 
It will be temporary in its nature, and having no permanent hold upon the 
community, it will be only a little better than no government at all. Such 
has been the result of the provisional arrangement in Oregon, and such must 
be its result every where in new communities, composed of adventurers from 
almost every clime and country. Besides, the natives and foreigners have 


* * * 
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been accustomed to different institutions and religions, and a strong antipathy 
exists umong the former for those whom they look upon as their conquerors 
and enemies. In the excitement of gold-digging these various races and 
castes are brought into contact under circumstances which have more than 
once threatened to break out into open hostilities, and the ensuing summer 
the danger of such an occurrence will be increased a hundred fold, in conse- 
quence of the augmentation of numbers, and the constant accession of emi- 
grants who are more reckless, adventurous, and dissolute than their prede- 
cessors. If congress has the well-being of this territory in view, an imme- 
diate organization ought to take place, and such salaries should be given to 
the territorial officers as to secure the highest order of talent and integrity. 
Any good workman can realize more from his labour in the mines than is 
given to our territorial governors by law, and what would be a very ample 
compensation in the United States would not afford a decent support in Cali- 
fornia. I believe the experience of every public officer who has been in this 
hd within the last twelve menths will be an endorsement of what I have 
said. 

Within the last five or six weeks we have had weather of extraordinary 
severity. It is said to be the coldest season experienced here since that of 
1823—4.. In the gold mines the snow has been four feet deep, and at Sutter’s 
Fort ice has formed three inches in thickness. Within two weeks the streets 
of this village have been repeatedly whitened with snow and hail; and the 
hills within sight, on the opposite side of the bay, (twelve miles distant) have 
been capped with snow for the last fifteen days. Very heavy and protracted 
falls of rain have now swept off the snow from all the hills within sight; but 
high in the mountains, among the mines, it is thought that they have had 
nothing but snow. If so, it must have fallen to a very unusual depth. We 
now have coo] winds and occasional] rains, but the severity of the latter, it is 
believed, is now past. During the last winter we had no snow here, and only 
on one occasion, for two days, was there any in sight; and the falls of rain 
were much less heavy than those we have recently experienced. 

As a general thing, the operations among the mines were suspended on the 
approach of winter; but large numbers of persons built log Grease in the 
mountains, and, having laid in a winter’s stock of provisions, continued 
among the mines for the prosecution of their business. It is now understood 
that the extraordinary severity of the weather has prevented them from effect- 
ing much, and there can be no doubt that much suffering will be the result. 
Many of the log houses were good, or at least comfortable, and some of the 
parties were tolerably well supplied with provisions and clothing. This 
remark, however, is not by any means of general application, and there can 
be no doubt that many are suffering for food, clothing, and shelter. After the 
winter rains have once set in, it is almost impossible to send goods into the 
mountains, and large numbers have no doubt been too reckless and improvi- 
dent to foresee the consequences, and provide for them. Those who are now 
in the mountains are almost exclusively Indians (indigenous population) and 
foreigners, or emigrants. The Spaniards and Californians have retired to their 
ranchos, or to the various towns about the country, to await the return of 
spring. Many of the people who have emigrated from Oregon are in the mines. 

A great stagnation in business has occurred since winter set in, and prices 
of goods have fallen in consequence. Vessels arriving at this time find an 
inconsiderable market, and it will continue bad until there is a tendency 
towards the mines in March, when new supplies must go in that direction. 
Within the last ten days, six or eight vessels have arrived from Mexico and 
the west coast of South America, and we hear of more than forty which are 
likely to follow them from Chili and Peru with about three thousand emigrants. 
Every vessel which leaves takes away a rich freight of gold, and there are 
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still very large amounts of it in the country. I am eatisfied that more than 
three million dollars’ worth of gold have been taken from the mines up to this 
time, and that two million dollars have been taken away from the country, 
mostly to foreign countries and a market. I have no doubt that one million, 
se hundred thousand dollars’ worth will have been shipped from this port 
alone. 

These facts ought to convince the most incredulous that the government 
needs a mint at this place to coin the gold produced by these mines, thereby 
protecting its own interests, and those of American citizens residing in this 
territory. We hear officially from Chili that a very large amount of spurious 
coin is about to be shipped om Peru and Bolivia, tu be put into circulation 
on this-coast in exchange for gold, and through the custom houses. By giving 
what may appear to be a high price for gold dust, it would not be strange to 
find the community defrauded out of their property. At present gold dust is 
selling for about $13 50 per ounce troy; but it oon not be surprising should 
the holders of spurious coin force it into circulation by giving a nominal cir- 
culation of $17 pet ounce for gold. There is no proper authority here to 
expose a fraud of this kind in its inception, or to make an assay of the coin 
supposed to be base. 

* * * * * 

The trade of the country is rapidly increasing, in consequence of the mines 
and the great influx of population. For several months past the average 
amount of duties collected at this port, exclusive of the expenses of the cus- 
tom house, has been rising thirty thousand dollars, and it is thought that it 
will exceed sixty thousand dollars the present month. It will be safe, I think, 
to , the revenue of California, for the current year, at one million dollars, 
and four-fifths of this will be collected at this port. The amount paid is 
becoming a subject of comment, and the fact that a population paying such a 
tax has no government and no representation is exciting very general dissa- 
tisfaction. Should congress again on ag without an action in relation to this 
territory, it will create still more violent comment, and might lead to some 
measures on the part of the people of the country which would bring lasting 
disgrace upon our flag. 

All the trade of the coast is fast concentrating in this bay. Nearly all the 
goods consumed in the lower part of this territory are sent from this port, and 
as soon as coasters can be got for the business, foreign vessels will not visit 
those ports at all. The introduction of steamers on the coast will give addi- 
tional importance to this harbour, and it is most likely that much of the busi- 
ness of Oregon will be done here also. 

In arranging government establishments in California, I believe it will be 
found advisable to make this the only port of entry. This would foster Ame- 
rican shipping interests in this ocean, and would be no injury to other points 
on the coast, as no foreign vessel goes to the other ports now until after visit. 
ing this place, and, indeed, generally not at all. It would be the safest for 
the revenue, and would be the best possible arrangement to develop our 
commercial interests in the Pacific, as al] this traffic would then be done by 
coasters. Much of the coast is well fitted for the operations of smugglers, and 
nothing can prevent them carrying on a fraudulent trade if allowed to run 
along the whole coast. I have reason to know that Commodore Jones agrees 
with me in this matter, and he thinks that the best course would be to make 
but one port of entry in California for some years to come. 

We are now expecting the first steamer here in about a month, and all look 
forward to their regular trips as a new era in the history of this coast. There 
are many persons here will avail themselves of their rapid trips to remit gold 
dust to the states; and a certain, regular, and expeditious mail communication 
with the states will give great assistance to the mercantile community. It is 
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generally believed that the business of the line will justify such an augmen- 
tation of boats as to allow of semi-monthly trips before the end of the present 
year ; for it is presumed that an active emigration will take place from the 
eastern and middle states via Panama. * * * 


THE ENGLISH NAVIGATION LAWS. 


A BILL “‘ ENTITLED AN ACT TO AMEND THE LAWS IN FORCE FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF BRITISH SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION,” PASSED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND 
NOW PENDING IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Sec. 1 enumerates certain acts and parts of acts which from and after the 1st 
day of January, 1850, shall be repealed. ‘This enumeration is of great length 
and embraces a great number of sections of eleven distinct acts, seven of which 
were _ since the commencement of the present reign, three in that of George 
4, and one in the 37th of that of George 3. 

Sec. 2 provides “That no goods or passengers shall be carried coastwise from 
one part of the United Kingdom to another” [including the Isle of Man] “ except 
in British ships.” 

Sec, 3 extends the same provision to the communication between all parts of 
the United Kingdom, including the Isle of Man, and the islands of Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney and Sark, and each of them with one another. 

Sec. 4. And be it enacted, That no goods or passengers shall be carried from 

one part of any British possession in Asia, Africa, or America, to another part of 
the same possession, except in British ships. 
- See. 5. Provided always, and be it enacted, That if the legislature or proper 
legislative authority of any such British possession shall present an address to 
her majesty, praying her majesty to authorize or permit the conveyance of goods 
or passengers from one part of such possession to another part thereof in other 
than British ships, or if the legislatures of any two or more possessions, which 
for the purposes of this act her majesty in council shall declare to be neighbour- 
ing possessions, shall present addresses or a joint address to her majesty, praying 
her majesty to place the trade between them on the footing of a coasting trade, 
or of otherwise regulating the same, so far as relates to the vessels in which it is 
to be carried on, it shall thereapon be lawful for her majesty, by order in council, 
so to authorize the conveyance of such goods or passengers, or so to regulate the 
trade between such neighbouring possessions, as the case may be, in such terms 
and under such conditions, in either case, as to her majesty may seem good. 

Sec. 6. And with regard to the coasting trade of India, he it enacted, That it 
shall be lawful for the governor general of India in council to make any regula- 
tions authorizing or ——T the conveyance of goods or passengers from one 
part of the possessions of the East India Company to another part thereof in other 
than British ships, subject to such restrictions or regulations as he may think 
necessary ; and such regulations shall be of equal force and effect with any laws 
and regulations which the said governor general in council is now or may here- 
after be authorized to make, and shall be subject to disallowance and repeal in 
like manner as any other laws or regulations made by the said governor genera! 
in council under the laws from time to time in force for the government of the 
British territories in India, and shall be transmitted to England, and be laid 
before both houses of parliament, in the same manner as any other laws or regu- 
lations which the governor general in council is now or may hereafter be empow- 
ered to make. 

Sec. 7. And be it enacted, That no ship shall be admitted to be a British ship 
unless duly registered and navigated as such; and that every British-registered 
ship (so long as the registry of such ship shall be in force, or the certificate of 
such registry retained for the use of such ship.) shall be navigated during the 
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whole of every voyage (whether with a cargo or in ballast) in every part of the 
world by a master who is a British subject, and by a crew whereof three-fourths 
at least are British seamen; and if such ship be employed in a coasting voyage 
from one part of the United Kingdom to another, or in a voyage between the 
United Kingdom and the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, 
or from one of the said islands to another of them, or from one part of either of 
them to another of the same, or be employed in fishing on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom or of any of the said islands, then the whole of the crew shall be British 
seamen: Provided always, that if a due proportion of British seamen cannot be 
procured in any foreign port, or in any place within the limits of the East India 
Company’s charter, for the navigation of any British ship, or if such proportion 
be destroyed during the voyage by any unavoidable circumstance, and the master 
of such ship make proof of the truth of such facts to the satisfaction of the ecol- 
lector and controller of the customs at any British port, or of any person autho- 
rized in any other part of the world to inquire into the navigation of such ship, 
the same shall be deemed to be duly navigated. 

Sec. 8. And be it enacted, That no person shall be deemed to be a British sea- 
man, or to be duly qualified to be master of a British vessel, except persons of 
one of the following classes ; (that is to say,) natural-born subjects of her majesty; 
persons naturalized by or under any act of parliament, or by or under any act or 
ordinance of the legislature or proper legislative authority of one of the British 
possessions, or made denizens by letters of denization; persons who have become 
British subjects by virtue of the conquest or cession of some newly acquired 
country, and who have taken the oath of allegiance to her majesty, or the oath of 
fidelity required by the treaty or capitulation by which such newly acquired 
country came into her majesty’s possession; Asiatic sailors or Lascars, being 
natives of any of the territories, countries, islands, or places within the limits of 
the charter of the East India Company, and under the government of her majesty 
or of the said company ; and persons who have served on board any of her majesty’s 
ships of war, in time of war, for the space of three years. 

Sec. 9. And be it enacted, That if her majesty shall at any time by her royal 
proclamation declare that the proportion of British seamen necessary to the due 
navigation of British ships shall be less than the proportion required by this act, 
every British ship navigated with the proportion of British seamen required by 
such proclamation shall be deemed to be duly navigated, so long as such procla- 
mation shal] remain in force. 

Sec. 10. And be it enacted, That in case it shall be made to appear to her ma- 
jesty that British vessels are subject in any foreign country to any prohibitions 
or restrictions as to the voyages in which they may engage, or as to the articles 
which they may import into or export from such country, it shall be lawful for 
her majesty (if she think fit,) by order in council, to impose such prohibitions or 
restrictions upon the ships of such foreign country, either as to the voyages in 
which they may engage, or as to the articles which they may import into or 
export from any part of the United Kingdom or of any British possession in any 
part of the world, as her majesty may think fit, so as to place the ships of such 
country on as nearly as possible the same footing in British ports as that on 
which British ships are placed in the ports of such country. 

Sec. 11. And be it enacted, That in case it shall be made to appear to her 
majesty that British ships are either directly or indirectly subject in any foreign 
country to any duties or charges of any sort or kind whatsoever from which the 
national vessels of such country are exempt, or that any duties are imposed upon 
articles imported or exported in British ships which are not equally imposed upon 
the like articles imported or exported in national vessels, or that any preference 
whatsoever is shown either directly or indirectly to national vessels over British 
vessels, or to articles imported or exported in national vessels over the like arti- 
cles imported or exported in British vessels, or that British trade and navigation 
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is not placed by such country upon as advantageous a footing as the trade andy 
navigation of the most favoured nation, then and in any such case it shall be 

lawful for her majesty (if she think fit,) by order in council, to impose such duty 

or duties of tonnage upon the ships of such nation entering into or depatting from 

the ports of the United Kingdom, or of any British possession in any part of the 

world, or such duty or duties on all goods, or on any specified elasses of goods, 

imported or exported in the ships of such nation, as may appear to her majesty 

justly to countervail the disadvantages to which British trade or navigation is so 

subjected as aforesaid. 

Sec. 12. And be it enacted, That in every such order her majesty may, if she 
so think fit, specify what ships are to be considered as ships of the country or 
countries to which such order applies, and all ships answering the description 
contained in such order shall be considered to be ships of such country or coun- 
tries for the purposes of such order. 

Sec. 13. And be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for her majesty from time 
to time to revoke any order or orders in council made under the authority of this 
act. 

Sec. 14. And be it enacted, That every such order in council as aforesaid shal], 
within fourteen days after the issuing thereof, be twice published in the London 
Gazette, and that a copy thereof shall be laid before both houses of parliament, 
within six weeks after the issuing the same, if parliament be then sitting, and if 
not then within six weeks after the commencement of the then next session of 
parliament. 

Sec. 15. And be it enacted, That if any goods be imported, exported or carried 
coastwise contrary to this act, all such goods shall be forfeited, and the master 
of the ship in which the same are so imported, exported, or carried coastwise 
shall forfeit the sam of one hundred pounds, except where any other penalty is 
hereby specially imposed. 

Sec. 16. And be it enacted, That all penalties and forfeitures incurred under 
this act shall be sued for, prosecuted, recovered, and disposed of, or shall be miti- 
gated or restored, in like manner and by the same authority as any penalty or 
forfeiture can be sued for, prosecuted, recovered, and disposed of, or may be miti- 
gated or restored, under an act passed in the said session of parliament holden in 
the eighth and ninth years of her present majesty, entitled An act for the preven- 
tion of smuggling ; and that the cost of all proceedings under this act shall be 
defrayed out of the consolidated duties of customs. 

Sec. 17. And be it enacted, That all natural-born subjects of her majesty, and 
all persons made denizens by letters of denization, and all persons naturalized by 
or under any act of parliament, or by or under any act or ordinance of the legis- 
lature or proper legislative authority of any of the British possessions in Asia, 
Africa, or America, and all persons authorized by or under any such act or ordi- 
nance to hold shares in British shipping, shall, on taking the oath of allegiance 
to her majesty, her heirs and successors, be deemed to be duly qualified to be 
owners or part owners of British registered vessels, any thing in the said recited 
act for the registering of British shipping to the contrary in anywise notwith- 
standing. 

Sec. 18 [prescribes the form of certificate of registry, and Sec. 19 the form of 
declaration to be made by the owner or owners of any vessel previously to the 
registry thereof. } 

Sect. 20 [declares every ship or vessel not duly registered, to be forfeited, 
except boats under fifteen tons, navigated by British subjects, in the rivers 
and on the coasts, and boats of thirty tons fishing on the banks of Newfound- 
land or parts adjacent.] 

Sec. 21. And be it enacted, That this act shall come into operation on the first 
day of January, one thousand eight hundred and fifty. 
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